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I HAVE only had time to read nine chapters of Rev. Dr. 
White’s manuscript volume on “REASON AND REDEMP- 
TION, or the Gospel as it Attests Itself.” These chapters 
were selected somewhat at random, and yet not without 
some regard to the chain of argument and the unity of 
- purpose as proposed in the author’s Introduction. The 
style strikes me as fresh, easy, and simple, and yet strong 
and direct, free from heavy technicalities or unnecessary 
use of professional phrases, and rising sometimes to the 
sublime and eloquent in argument. While there is nothing, 
I believe, local or sectional or denominational in its terms, 
sentiments, or theological views,—for Dr. White is a truly 
catholic evangelical, contending only for the “ faith once : 
delivered to the saints,’—yet such is his position, and such 
are his antecedents and his reputation, that this volume, 
we may confidently expect, will meet with an extensive 
circulation, and, wherever it is read, we are persuaded it 
cannot fail to do good. 

The forms of modern UNBELIEF, which are both wide- 
spread and exceedingly dangerous, are in many respects 
widely different from the unbelief of past ages. In many 
points they are peculiar, and differ from, and are yet more 
subtle and plausible than, the forms of unbelief that have 
prevailed for the last three hundred years, or, indeed, at 
any time since the death of Christ. A general resem- 
blance may, indeed, be traced through them all from age 
to age; but each age has its peculiarities. In our day 
great modesty is professed, while the most daring pre- 
sumption is on the lips. The highest mental culture and 
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the most sublime adoration for the works of the almighty 
Creator, and for the fine arts as expressions of the godlike 
genius that is in man, are the channels, or glosses, under 
which laws are made to dethrone the Lawmaker, and the 
personality and free agency of God and the distinctive 
and blessed character of God’s “only Son our Lord” are 
either positively denied or undermined. In one thing only 
do the opposers of the gospel in our day seem to be 
agreed, and that is that they must command and use most 
vigorously all the appliances of art, letters, and science 
which distinguish our times in presenting new issues so 
as to change the mode of attack upon revelation. It is 
fairly a question whether or not Christian scholars and 
thinking men have yet fully considered this aspect of 
modern thought in its developments towards Christianity. 
May there not be in some considerable degree a necessity 
for a re-statement of Christian doctrines and for a new 
line of defense? Many of the old arguments, like the 
artillery and weapons of a past age, do not meet the 
necessities of our times. We must have needle-guns. And, 
besides, a large portion of our religious literature is totally 
useless, irrelevant to the new issues pressed upon our 
educated young people,—nay, worse than useless: it is a 
positive evil. There is a want of elegance, elevation, and 
refinement in the style, and a crudeness in the views and 
arrangements of thought, that render many of our Sunday- 
school books hurtful to the cause of truth. The necessity 
to which I am alluding for a ve-statement of Christian doc- 
trines does not arise from any new revelations made to us, 
or any new mental illuminations made in us, nor from an 
increase of light from tradition, or a more full understand- 
ing of the laws of the physical universe, nor from the 
greater use made of the elements for increasing man’s 
material wealth, nor from modern progress in anything, 
nor from the discovery of new doctrines in Divine revela- 
tion that have hitherto remained hidden; but is owing 
chiefly to the style in which Christian doctrines have been 
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set forth, and to the kaleidoscopic views of error that fill 
the horizon of modern Christendom. The protean forms 
of error require manifold answers. And while it is true 
that the best way—the only true way—/o get darkness out 
2s to let the light in, still every age calls for its own litera- 
ture. Every lake and ocean has its own coast and head- 
lands: so every age has its own specialties. It is not given 
to any age to put fetters on those coming after it, although 
it is the law that each age laps over on its successor, as 
the old leaves on evergreens are always giving place to 
the new ones, and yet there is no naked or leafless period. 
One sows and another reaps; and in the sowing and 
reaping each age or period of the church’s history has its 
own mission,—some great idea committed to it to keep 
pure or to propagate. So it was with the patriarchs, with 
Moses, the Hebrew kings and prophets. God called them 
to receive and keep pure a knowledge of his unity and 
spirituality. The world owes its theism to the Hebrews, 
and, as a part of this, Abraham’s race was preserved to 
keep alive the hope of mankind in the promise of a Mes- 
siah to come. ‘These dispensations were gradual, accumu- 
lative, and increasingly clear, until the fullness of time 
came, when God sent forth his Son. The age of the 
apostles was an age for the planting of the churches and 
for the preaching of the gospel,—the simple gospel of a 
crucified, dead, risen, and ascended Saviour, who reigns 
with God the Father as both “Lord and Christ.” Next the 
canon of Holy Scripture had to be fixed, which required 
great learning and caution; and then formulas of sound 
words, embodying the precious faith of the church, had 
to be adopted, both for the purpose of denying errors im- 
puted to the followers of Christ and correcting the false 
doctrines and foolish conceits of heretics, and also for 
‘teaching young disciples the articles of the true faith in a 
clear and comprehensive manner. Creeds, confessions, 
articles, and catechisms, and synods were necessary. 

It is not true, then, that the Almighty has allowed any 
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of his dispensations to prove a failure. From Adam to 
Christ, every age had its faith, and there was a peculiar 
fitness or adaptedness in the forms of the faith and the 
teachers of that faith to the age and state of mankind then 
inthe world. It isnot true that the religion of Eden proved 
a failure, and then a new one was tried, and, when it failed, 
another and another, until now it is found that Christianity 
itself is a failure, and consequently a new revelation or 
another new phase of religion is about to appear. To say 
that God has patched up the religion of Moses and Christ 
until the world has so completely outgrown it that He 
must give us a new religion, as some of our learned men 
are now Saying, is as false as it is blasphemous. It betrays 
an astonishing ignorance of mankind and of the human 
heart. Reason is the gift of God: so is common sense; 
and so are philosophy and revelation. And they are all 
in perfect harmony. When rightly understood and clearly 
interpreted, reason, revelation, and common sense all agree, 
at the cross of Christ, that his religion is the only religion 
for sinners, the only redemption for mankind possible,— 
just to God and man. 

The necessity of salvation as it is offered from the cross 
of Christ is exceedingly well presented by Rev. Dr. White. 
From the extent of the field and the reach of the whole 
argument, it is impossible, of course, that every chapter 
should be exhaustive; yet there is a happy completeness 
in his mode of presenting redemption as the highest reason 
that cannot fail, I think, to interest every thoughtful reader. 

The commentaries, dictionaries, and theological treatises 
of past ages, many of them, were valuable in their day, and 
are of great use to us; but every age calls for its own authors 
and preachers, just as each day demands its daily supply 
of bread,—not too old or worm-eaten, but fresh and thor- 
oughly baked. I trust Dr. White’s volume will meet with 
a wide circulation, and be greatly blessed by the Saviour 
of sinners to the promotion of his kingdom. 


WAS Scorr 


INTRODUCTION. 


It is the purpose of this volume to present an argument 
for the truth of the Christian religion. Many may imagine 
that no further reasoning on that subject is demanded in 
our country or day. It is true that the era has passed 
during which it was necessary constantly to defend the 
outworks of Christianity. Infidelity, once so arrogant and 
impious in her assertions and claims, and so violent in her 
assaults upon sacred truth, has been, again and again, met 
in the open field and vanquished with her own chosen 
weapon of argument. In lands nominally Christian, litera- 
ture, science, and the arts have become the allies of our 
sacred faith; and skepticism now contents herself with 
mere whispers and insinuations, or becomes loud and 
clamorous only in the purlieus of vice. Hobbes, Hume, 
and Paine can be scarcely said to have any successors in 
the present day. Divine providence has, within the last 
century, furnished proof of the truth of the Christian 
religion, by signally showing, in the affairs of certain 
nations, its importance to the temporal welfare of mankind. 
It must be admitted that Christianity, in recent days, has 
achieved triumphs so numerous and vast, that it is no 
longer necessary to pursue the old line of her defense. 

It were a mistake, however, to imagine that infidelity has 
been wholly driven from this or any other land. The 
number of her victims has doubtless been greatly dimin- 
ished: but the wolf has only put on the clothing of the 
lamb; the enemy has only assumed a new form and a new 
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position, and adopted a different mode of attack. Once 
she attempted to storm the truth; now she endeavors to 
undermine it. She denies the existence of God, not 
directly, but really, by disavowing his personality and self- 
consciousness. She denies, not directly, but really, the 
immortality of the human soul, by affirming that it has 
only a brief phenomenal and not a substantial existence. 
She does not—as she did formerly—dispute the fact of in- 
spiration, but questions the possibility of it. It is neces- 
sary for us, therefore, to re-examine, to re-arrange, and 
to republish the evidences of our holy religion. It may be 
well to meet the pantheist with metaphysical reasoning ; 
but it is better to oppose him by such arguments as are 
adapted to influence at once the understanding and the 
conscience. The argument of this volume is aimed at 
skepticism and unbelief in every form. 

Arguments for the Christian religion may be profitable 
to others besides avowed skeptics. It is probable that there 
will not be among our readers many who are prepared, 
openly, to disown that religion of Jesus which is so per- 
vaded with holiness; which has conferred on us so many 
inestimable social enjoyments and civil securities ; which 
has given the brightest adornment to.the loveliest char- 
acters whom it has been our happiness to know, and which 
can alone alleviate the wretchedness of our present exist- 
ence or throw one gleam of light on our pathway to a 
better and purer beyond it. But there may be some, into 
whose hands these pages will fall, who have secret doubts 
about the religion which they have been taught to vener- 
ate; and the thoughts which are here presented may be 
effective in preserving them from the yawning gulf of utter 
skepticism, into which they are in danger of descending. 
It is well for even matured Christians to examine the 
foundations of their trust. Thus they may be ready to 
resist every assault on it, by giving to every man who 
assails it a reason of the hope that is in them. There may 
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be hours, when the world, which so addresses our senses, 
may so fill up our imaginations, and our powerful and wily 
adversaries may make upon us such vigorous and artful 
assaults, that we may need the aid of argument to keep 
steady our trembling and vacillating faith. Even a specu- 
lative faith admits of degrees of vigor; and an advantage 
is gained whenever either a new argument is suggested or 
an old one recalled, which serves to preserve or in- 
crease it. We ought to catch at everything which may 
encourage our belief in a religion so pure, so sublime, and 
so beneficent as ours. It is a common opinion, that every 
exhibition of the evidences of the Christian religion affects 
only the understanding. This is so far from being true, 
that it has been discovered, in times of general religious 
interest, that discourses on the credibility of Christianity 
often produce the deepest conviction of sin and practical 
saving faith in the great Redeemer. Nor ought it to be 
questioned that arguments in behalf of the inspiration of 
our Scriptures have directly promoted the sanctification of 
believers. 

It is time for us to state the specific design of the present 
volume, which is, to show that the plan of redemption 
unfolded in the Old and New Testaments attests itself. 
Having proved the Divinity of that plan, the conclusion 
will be irresistible, that the volume in which it is disclosed 
is inspired. If redemption be true, our whole religion is 
Divine. 

Whether our effort be successful or not, this advantage 
will result from the discussion of our subject,—that it will 
bring before the minds of our readers the fundamental 
doctrines of that gospel, on which it becomes us at all 
times to meditate. 

Our failure in our present attempt will detract nothing 
from the force of those other abundant and powerful evi- 
dences of the Christian religion, which are familiar to the 
minds of almost all men in Christian lands. It is not 
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necessary to the credibility of the scheme of redemption 
that it should possess a self-attesting power. We may, 
and we must, receive it on the direct authority of God, and 
because it is embraced in that book whose Divine authen- 
ticity is established by so many incontestable arguments, 
It might have been that the wondrous plan of mercy, so 
lofty, proceeding from the very summits of the Divinity, so 
unparalleled among God’s works, would have been far re- 
moved above any earthly analogies with which to compare 
it; and that, on account of its very grandeur and vastness, 
it could have received no confirming response in the breast 
of a being so degraded in intellect and moral character as 
apostate man, or in the bosom of any finite being, however 
pure and exalted. And yet it cannot be supposed to 
detract aught from the immeasurable dignity of the saving 
scheme which the heaven of heavens cannot contain, that, 
like the moral law, it finds a response in human bosoms 
and reflects itself out on the universe from human hearts. 
It is a pleasing exhibition of the benevolence of the Deity 
that He has so formed us, and so framed his merciful plan, 
that no great learning or research or talent is necessary on 
our part for the discovery of its truth; but that it blazes 
out at once on the soul, so that the simple cottager, the 
Indian in his wigwam, and the negro in his hut may under- 
stand what that plan is, and that its origin is Divine, as 
well as he who has pondered the pages of Plato or handled 
the tomes of Aquinas. 

In affirming that the gospel attests itself, it is meant that 
it does so to every one who is willing to contemplate it, 
but it must be admitted that it bears the clearest evidence 
of its supernal origin to him who is under the dominion of 
heavenly grace. It is he who has had the eyes of his under- 
standing opened by the Spirit of the Lord, and has felt the 
power of redemption in imparting peace to his conscience 
and in renewing his moral nature, that feels, as other men 
cannot feel, that the gospel of his hope is broadly and 
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brightly enstamped with the Divine attestation. Let it also 
be borne in mind that in saying that the scheme of redemp- 
tion attests itself, we mean that it does so in connection 
with what we know of God from the light of nature, and 
with what we have learned of human nature from experi- 
ence; we mean that it attests itself without the aid of the 
testimony of miracles. 

As to the originality of the argument presented, the 
reader must judge for himself. It is unreasonable to expect 
any other originality, on such a subject, than that which 
arises from a new combination of thoughts with which 
intelligent readers are already familiar. 
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REASON AND REDEMPTION. 
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REDEMPTION NECESSARY TO THE PARDON OF MAN’S GUILT. 


Ir is the design of this volume, as has been already 
stated, to prove that the gospel of Christ attests itself. The 
way may be opened for our positive argument by showing, 
first, as it is proposed to do in this chapter and the next, 
that redemption is rendered probable by the fact that it is 
a necessity to man’s happiness. It is necessary to the pre- 
servation of the human race from an eternal ruin. No 
sooner is the scheme of mercy provided in the gospel made 
known, than the conscience affirms that it is indispensable 
to human salvation; and the more clearly this scheme is 
discovered, the more manifest becomes the perdition of 
men without it. Reason teaches us that men are lost 
without the gospel, makes no provision for the pardon of 
man’s guilt, and offers no means for the renewal of his 
moral nature. 

But why do we affirm that the necessity of redemption 
to man’s happiness renders the fact of it probable? We 
infer the probability of a scheme of mercy from the infinite 
benevolence of God: the certainty of it cannot be inferred 
from that or any other Divine attribute. The probability 
of redemption we infer also from the universal persuasion 
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that some men do, after death, pass into an estate of eter- 
nal happiness. When it shall be made to appear to the 
reader that he is shut up to the idea of inevitable and 
universal perdition, without the gospel, we expect him to 
admit its heavenly origin. 

The probability of the truth of the gospel arises from the 
fact of human guilt and sinfulness. The distinction between 
these is that guilt is liability to punishment from the hand 
of God, while sinfulness is the corruption of the soul itself. 
In man, unless forgiveness has been obtained at the cross, 
they are always conjoined; each implies the other. In 
proving, therefore, that men are guilty, we demonstrate 
their sinfulness, and, in showing that pee are sinful, we 
prove their guilt. 

Survey the testimony to human guilt and sinfulness, 
which reason, without the aid of revelation, affords us. It 
is clear, abundant, overwhelming. The sufferings of the 
human race must be regarded as a proof of its wickedness, 
when we consider the justice and benevolence of the Divine 
Being. The past history and the present condition of man- 
kind prove the descent upon them of that Divine indigna- 
tion which falls only on guilty moral agents. 

The earth itself, marked all over by the retributive 
justice of God, is no appropriate dwelling-place for an 
innocent race. The disorders of physical nature show 
nothing more clearly than the punishment of men, and 
never would have been permitted had not human guilt 
been foreseen. Siroccos blow and volcanoes blaze with 
the Almighty’s wrath against an apostate race. The 
blasting thunderbolt, as it falls, attests the depravity of 
man. The deadly miasma, which often floats amid scenes 
of surpassing beauty, and gives no warning of its approach, 
is a messenger from. God for the punishment of human 
transgression. Death came by sin. Bodily diseases attest 

our depravity. 
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“So in the vale of years beneath 
A grisly troop are seen, 
The painful family of death, 
More hideous than their queen ; 
This racks the joints, this fires the veins, 
That every laboring sinew strains, 
Those in the deeper vitals reign.” 


Although moderate labor is in man’s present condition 
a source of enjoyment, the excessive toil, which is necessary 
. to secure to a large proportion of our race the means of their 
subsistence, is a satisfactory proof of man’s condemned con- 
dition. The mental sufferings of men, their anxieties, their 
jealousies, and disappointed hopes, prove the moral ruin as 
certainly as they prove the wretchedness.of the race. War, 
so great an evil even to those who remain at home and 
escape its worst calamities,—so terrible arevil to those who 
are separated from their loved families and exposed to all 
the rigors of military discipline, to innumerable dangers, and 
to sudden death,—while it is the result of the selfishness 
and wicked passions of mankind, is also a punishment 
which the Infinite Hand inflicts on the human family. 

The human conscience bears the most unequivocal testi- 
timony to human guilt and sinfulness; and on this testimony 
we place our chief reliance. Unfolding the law which has 
been written on the heart, and comparing the actions of 
men with that law, it pronounces a sentence of condemna- 
tion against the whole race. There has existed no man on 
earth, except One, who has never accused himself of moral 
evil. No people, however, have lived, so ignorant and so 
degraded as not to have perceived their guilt and moral 
corruption. Wherever you go,—to whatever continent, to 
whatever isle of the ocean,—you find men, however civilized 
or however rude, looking out for some method of propiti- 
ating the dread Deity whom they have consciously 
offended. You cannot efface from the bosom of man the 
deep conviction of his guilt. Reason teaches us alike that 
God has given a moral law, and that we have transgressed 
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it. In the history of any one whom you might select from 
all the generations of men, excepting only the Author of 
our holy religion, we might find ample evidence of the 
exercise of depraved dispositions, such as Heaven could 
not have originated'and cannot approve. 

Here the question arises, Is guilty and sinful man to find 
repose in the slumbers of the grave, or is man immortal ? 
If man has no existence beyond the horizon of time, re- 
demption is not necessary, to preserve him from any ruin 
that he greatly dreads. It were a work of supererogation 
to recapitulate the arguments which reason offers us for 
the immortality of the soul. Plato and Cicero, in their 
eloquent, and Butler, in his profound, reasonings on this 
subject, have shown that man’s immortality is more than 
probable. The idea of immortality is one of the noblest 
that men have ever cherished, adapted to refine their intel- 
lectual and moral nature, and to elevate them above every- 
thing that is material and gross. It fortifies the soul amid 
temptations, and gives it solace in distress. Without it, 
the human mind could never have risen into the regions 
of lofty poetry, and human beings never would have been 
incited to heroic achievements. Annihilate this idea, and 
men would no longer regard each other with honor, human 
life would be held in little esteem, and mankind would sink 
to the level of those beasts of the field, whose existence 
they would then consider no less brief than their own. 
Were the hope of immortality destroyed, the idea of ac- 
countability to a Supreme Being could not survive, and men, 
no longer feeling themselves responsible to God, would 
lose all sense of justice, and indulge every passion without 
restraint, until society would be thrown into anarchy, and 
life itself would become an intolerable burden. The doc- 
trine of immortality must be true, because the God of truth 
would not have made the harmony, the happiness, the 
very existence of society, and the existence of virtue itself 
in man, dependent on the belief of a lie. But this doctrine 
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must not be rejected, even if it could be established by no 
process of ratiocination; it requires no logical proof: the 
belief of it is instinctive. It has been received almost uni- 
versally by men of all nations, in all ages, and by the most 
cultivated and the most barbarous alike. 
«« A voice within us speaks that startling word, 
Man, thou shalt never die.” 

If redemption be not true, man, guilty and immortal, 
must abide under perpetual condemnation and sink into 
endless ruin, decause, in that case, no provision has been made 
for his pardon. Nothing but eternal perdition can be the 
fate of an immortal culprit. A being eternally condemned 
by the God who has given him existence, is forever lost. 

No religion, except that of Christ, furnishes to sinful 
man a hope of forgiveness. We would vainly resort to 
any of the systems of paganism, ancient or modern, for the 
purpose of obtaining sucha hope. We know that all those 
systems, whatever they may promise, are false,—the inven- 
tions of men: not one of them is a revelation from heaven. 
No one of them has furnished any atonement for sin; their 
costly sacrifices of brute and animal victims have only 
added cruelty to crime. It were absurd to look to the 
religion of Mahomet, as a means of obtaining the favor of 
Heaven. That religion is totally unworthy of our con- 
fidence. It is attested by no miracle, bears no internal 
evidence of a heavenly source, has accomplished far less 
than Christianity for the moral elevation of mankind, and 
has proved its earthly origin by its promises of a sensual 
heaven, by making its way only with the sword and mark- 
ing its footsteps with human blood. If the Christian 
religion be renounced, every other pretended revelation 
from heaven must be rejected. 

Nor do any of the systems of natural religion which 
philosophers have proposed to us furnish any rational and 
satisfactory hope of the pardon of human guilt. They may 
present to us noble, beautiful, and just representations of 
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many of God’s attributes as well as of the moral law and 
man’s moral accountability, but they point out to us no 
reasonable method by which Heaven’s forfeited favor may 
be obtained. It has been said that nature teaches that, by 
repentance for the past and obedience in the future, guilty 
men may be reinstated in the Divine favor. We contend, 
however, that nature does not teach that repentance repairs 
past injuries and wrongs. Byno repentance, however pro- 
tracted or profound, can a man have restored to him the 
constitution or the estate which he has prodigally wasted. 
A leg or an arm, broken through recklessness, has never 
been by repentance restored to its original health and vigor. 
Repentance does not deliver, from the gallows or from 
prison, the man who has been condemned before his coun- 
try’s tribunal. If offenses by that means should go “ un- 
whipped of justice,’ human law would be a nullity and a 
mockery. Whatever repentance may do towards securing 
the forgiveness of men, it is certain that there is nothing 
discoverable in the providence of God that would lead us 
to conclude that it alone secures //s pardon. Besides, 
repentance for sin, as committed against the Divine Law- 
giver, can have no existence, except so far as it is produced 
through the instrumentality of the gospel of Christ. We 
have no sufficient proof that any of the heathen have exer- 
cised a genuine repentance; or such repentance, if it has 
existed where the light of revelation has not shone, has 
been the result of redemption, and has been performed by 
those only whom Divine grace had prepared to receive the 
gospel on its first announcement. Real repentance must 
involve a reformation of the life and heart. The greatest of 
dramatists describes the King of Denmark as thus express- 
ing his remorse: 
‘Forgive me my foul murder! 
That cannot be; since I am still possessed 


Of those effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen.” 
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True repentance weeps over sin as evil in itself and not 
merely over its consequences, renounces every wicked 
passion, aspires after and attains every holy affection,—and 
such repentance is a plant that lives and grows only in 
view of Calvary. Those sages of pagan antiquity, whose 


intellectual vigor and whose virtues are so much admired, 
were destitute of that thorough penitence which even 
reason teaches that a God of purity demands; much less 
then can we expect it from them who spurn the proffered 
aid of revelation. The repentance for violations of the 
Divine law, which is exercised by men independently of 
the grace which flows from redemption, is only remorse, 
which, so far from removing future punishment, is only the 
apprehension, the foretaste, and the proof of it. No other 
marks of the genuineness of repentance towards God have 
been demanded, in this reasoning, than those which are 
ever deemed necessary to indicate the sincerity of a re- 
pentance for offenses against human society and law. 

It is also satisfactorily demonstrable, from the light of 
nature, that no future obedience of men can secure the 
pardon of their past transgressions. If it were possible for 
a man to turn from every course of iniquity and become as 
spotless as the cherubim before the everlasting throne, he 
could make no atonement for his sin. A future obedience 
can no more atone for a past transgression than a past 
obedience can justify a future offense. As well might 
Adam have pleaded, as a fit basis for his pardon, obedience 
rendered by him in Paradise before the fall, as men may 
now plead their future conformity to God’s law as a ground 
of their forgiveness. No man’s good works are sufficient 
for his acquittal at the tribunal of infinite justice, because 
they are outnumbered by his works of sin. And let not 
the fact be overlooked that one sin renders a man criminal 
before the eternal Judge. One sin exiled the human race 
from that abode of health and beauty which was its primal 
home, and entailed on man all those sorrows which, for a 
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period of six thousand years, he has been constantly en- 
during. Human courts and human laws furnish us with 
analogies which show that no man can demand a complete 
acquittal, against whom even one moral offense has been 
conclusively proved. The culprit, at the bar of his coun- 
try, accused of the crime of treason, may have been a man 
of unsullied reputation for years; his services to his coun- 
try may have won for him warm and wide applause; his 
past moral excellence may furnish a strong presumption of 
his present innocence: but, the fact of his treason once 
established, no past virtue, and no prospect of good deeds 
which he may yet perform, can secure him from the stern 
sentence of the law. No life had been more blameless 
than that of the scholar Eugene Aram, both before the 
period of his crime and afterwards, until the period of his 
arrest by the officer of the law, and he had, doubtless, ex- 
ercised as true penitence for his offense as men ever cherish 
without the aid of supernatural grace; but the moment the 
murder of Clark was proved against him, he stood a con- 
victed man, doomed to death. It is a principle of all law, 
human and Divine, that “he that offendeth in one point is 
guilty of the whole”; he is a criminal, who has no claim 
either to acquittal or pardon. A murderer cannot hope to 
be either acquitted or pardoned on the ground that he is 
not a thief, nor a thief for the reason that he is not an in- 
cendiary. Every act of obedience to God which any man 
can do becomes due to the law as fast as he can perform 
it, so that he has nothing in advance with which to pay for 
any past delinquency. 

Besides, men can perform no one work, that God accepts 
as good, except through the influence of the gospel of 
Christ. A good work is one in conformity to both the letter 
and the spirit of the Divine law, and is performed from the 
impulse of love to God with the purpose of obeying God’s 
law, by one whose affections are, to some degree, habitu- 
ally holy. It were unreasonable to expect the Deity to 
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recognize that as obedience to Himself which was not 
designed by the agent as such. History abounds with the 
recital of deeds denominated good, which were performed 
in ignorance of and without respect to the great redemp- 
tion, uninfluenced by revelation and unprompted by the 
Spirit of God. What shall we say of the self-sacrifice of 
Codrus, of the zeal of Socrates for the moral improvement 
of his countrymen, the patriotism of Cincinnatus, the in- 
trepid honesty of Regulus and Cato? Splendida vitia! says 
Augustine, of them all. Whether performed from the im- 
pulse of pride, or love of fame, or patriotism, or philan- 
thropy, and whether selfish or disinterested, none of them 
were holy, because none of them were performed with 
reference to the glory of God. None but Christians really 
love the Divine Being even as nature reveals Hith. If there 
be any exception to this general fact among the heathen, 
it can be accounted for only by supposing the special com- 
munication of Divine grace through the great atonement. 
But it is enough to show, that one moral offense excludes 
a man from the hope of Heaven's favor. For man, with 
his fettered and enfeebled moral faculties, to win his way 
to heaven by a moral obedience of his own, satisfactory to 
_ infinite purity, is a task utterly hopeless. 

The religion of nature indeed, as it has been taught by 
the philosophers of the world and understood apart from 
revelation, does not include the idea of pardon. It re- 
gards mankind either as unfallen, or as retaining sufficient 
strength to attain salvation by a meritorious obedience. It 
is a religion suited to innocent man and not adapted to the 
fallen and guilty; or, at best, it is only fitted to act as a 
forerunner to that revealed religion which makes provision 
for restoring man to the happiness he has forfeited and the 
innocence and holiness he has lost. Like the. science of 
astronomy, it applies to all worlds and is perfect in its pro- 
portions, but as little serves to render a revelation unneces- 
sary as astronomy serves to render unnecessary those 
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sciences which deal with the masses and elements of the 
matter of the earth. 

The opinion, entertained by some, that God will, without 
regard to merit or to an atonement, bestow salvation on all 
mankind, deserves a brief notice. We allude to this opin- 
ion only so far as it is professedly derived from the light 
of nature; so far as it is based on the Scriptures, it does 
not enter into our present discussion, which relates only to 
the necessity of redemption, as a means of securing man’s 
salvation, and not to the extent of its results. It is nota 
little remarkable, when it is considered how pleasing and 
consolatory the doctrine of universal salvation, if cordially 
embraced, would be to the great majority of men, that the 
number of its advocates has never been large; a fact for 
which we can account only by supposing that it is opposed 
to the dictates of reason and conscience. Ifthe consent of 
‘nations ought to have influence over our opinions, this 
doctrine must be rejected, since a belief in future punish- 
ment has existed and prevailed in all lands, from the 
earliest historic period to the present day. To imagine 
that men may pursue a career of cruelty, licentiousness, 
and fraud, to the grave, and then be admitted to abodes 
of celestial purity and bliss, and that without one peniten- _ 
tial reflection, is altogether unreasonable, and in the highest 
degree unfriendly to virtue. That God will pardon all men, 
at the period of death, cannot be fairly inferred from any- 
thing that nature teaches us with respect to the Divine 
character. The argument against future punishment, drawn 
from the Divine benevolence, is altogether worthless, 
since it is entirely refuted by the sin, tears, groans, and 
death which have visited our earth; for if it be cruel to 
inflict suffering on men, the cruelty of such infliction is not 
removed by the brevity of it: the principle is the same, 
whatever the duration of its operation. So far from its 
being demonstrable without the light of revelation, that 
there is a Divine pardon for all, it cannot be proved, inde- 
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pendently of the gospel, that the Sovereign of the world will 
forgive any man; andif nature gives any hope on this sub- 
ject, it does so, only by suggesting the idea of redemption. 

When we contemplate the severity of the Divine holiness 
and the inflexibility of the Divine law, we see that human 
salvation is impossible without an atonement for human 
sin; nor can reason inform us how God can be a just God 
and yet a Saviour; and certainly reason never can be satis- 
fied with any plan of salvation, except that which reconciles 
the Divine justice with the Divine mercy,—the plan which 
it could never have discovered, and only revelation makes 
known. 


Galig iy baale Kao 


REDEMPTION NECESSARY TO THE RENEWAL OF MAN’S MORAL NATURE. 


In the preceding chapter it has been shown that re- 
demption is probable, because necessary to secure pardon 
toman. In this chapter shall be shown the probability of 
redemption, from the necessity of it as an agency in pro- 
ducing and promoting holiness in the human heart. After 
giving a brief outline of our argument, we shall proceed to 
consider it more in detail. 

Mankind are depraved; their depravity is the source of 
their wretchedness; they grow in depravity during the whole 
duration of their being, and become more wretched as they 
become more depraved: consequently their eternal ruin is 
inevitable, unless some provision has been made for their 
sanctification ; and no such provision has been made, except 
in the gospel of Christ. Reason, therefore, may be said to 
assure us that, unless redemption be true, all must perish. 

It has already been asserted that human nature is de- 
praved; we now affirm its total depravity. All the pride 
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of the human heart rises in rebellion against this truth; it 
can, nevertheless, be demonstrated without the aid of that 
written revelation which declares it in a way so pointed 
and explicit. To prove the total depravity of man, it is 
not necessary to read the long and black catalogue of 
human sins which history furnishes; it is enough for us to 
know that love to God is no longer native to the human 
heart. Alienation from God, indifference to his glory, and 
an absence of all desire to return to Him, afford conclusive 
proof that the human heart has become a moral desolation. 
The temple of the soul lies in ruins, though its broken 
columns, and shattered arches, and decaying windows may 
indicate that it is a place where God once was worshiped. 
As Howe has said, there is enough remaining in the soul 
to show that God once dwelt in it,—full enough to prove 
that He has retired and gone. The idolatry, which has pre- 
vailed among the nations, is itself sufficient evidence that 
the world of mankind have become estranged from God. 
Even in children we discover an aversion to the holiness 
of the Divine nature, except in those rare cases in which, 
beneath the sweet light of the cross, renewing grace had 
been dispensed to the soul, in the days of childhood. It is 
vain to tell us of the amiable dispositions of some men,— 
of their deeds of charity,—of their undeviating rectitude in 
all the ordinary business of life; the total depravity of men 
must stand confessed, so long as men themselves are con- 
scious of their estrangement from God. 

It ought to be admitted, that the sinfulness of men is the 
source of their ruin. Nothing is more reasonable than that 
sin and misery should be constantly conjoined in the 
government of a holy God. Departure from God must 
incur his displeasure; as the separation from the fountain 
of truth, purity, and happiness, it necessarily involves the 
soul in sorrow and gloom. Experience has taught us that 
the Divine law is as certainly the rule of happiness as it is 
the standard of duty. Not only are men miserable because 
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they are sinful, but usually the degree of their misery is in 
the direct ratio of the degree of their sinfulness. We expect 
to find that man the most miserable, who has, for a long 
time, cherished the worst passions and committed the worst 
sins. In our prisons there exists a greater amount of 
wretchedness than in other human habitations, not only on 
account of their physical discomfort, but because there is 
found in them a deeper depravity, which spreads around 
the convicts a thicker gloom than is caused by the absence 
of the sunlight. Men usually become more miserable as 
life advances, not because the world loses its novelty, or 
health declines, or friends depart,—not because the world 
withholds from them any of its accustomed means of en- 
joyment,—but because, with the lapse of years, they grow 
in wickedness. The period of childhood is often reverted 
to as a period of happiness, because it was a period of inno- 
cence. Childhood’s happiness is only partial, as its inno- 
cence is only comparative; yet, many whom sin has made 
wretched look back to their early life as a scene of almost 
unmingled happiness, and with much of the regret with 
which we imagine that our first parents looked back to the 
Paradise from which they had been exiled. So fully have 
moralists discussed the subject of the disastrous influence 
of sin on human happiness, that we need reason no further 
on it with those who recognize human beings as the sub- 
jects of a moral law. It deserves to be considered that it 
is on account of the brevity of human life, that the propor- 
tion between moral pravityand misery is not more manifest. 

Men, unrenewed and unrestrained by that grace which 
flows from redemption, become worse and worse. Vicious 
men, when uninfluenced by the gospel, sometimes indeed 
reform externally, but experience no reformation of the 
heart. However some of the evil passions of a man’s 
nature may seem to lose their strength, and however his 
amiable dispositions may seem to be developed, in the 
progress of years that aversion to God, which lies at the 
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base of his misery, only becomes intensified, and never 
abates until living Christianity assumes its empire over his 
affections. The distance which separates the unrenewed 
man from God ever widens as he advances from infancy to 
the grave. Nor is this progress in sin inconsistent with 
the idea of total depravity, since a man may be entirely 
destitute of the love of God, and yet not as bad as he is 
capable of becoming, his positive enmity to the infinitely 
Holy One admitting of increase through an indefinite 
duration. 

If unrenewed men become worse and worse during their 
residence on earth, it must be believed, in the absence of 
proof to the contrary, that they will become worse and 
worse in eternity. In the eternal world, wicked men will 
grow rapidly in depravity. On their removal from the 
éarth, their’ moral) ‘distance frome’.God will’ be at. once 
greatly increased. It is reasonable to suppose, apart from 
what revelation has taught us on the subject, that their 
companions will be only the wicked; and our experience 
has sufficiently convinced us of the corrupting influence 
of evil associations. Finding their sin unremoved and 
their sufferings unmitigated by change of place, they will 
soon understand that they are cast away forever from God, 
and deeming their condition hopeless, they will become 
reckless as to their moral conduct and character. But 
their misery, according to a law of their nature, already 
indicated, will increase as rapidly as their depravity. Both 
will exist and increase eternally. If wicked men should 
not be destined to become worse in a future world, there 
is enough to alarm them in the thought of the perpetuity 
of their present degree of wickedness. But unregenerate 
men, wherever they reside, make progress in sin. Were 
the gospel removed from the world, and man left immortal 
on the earth, not many ages would elapse before the world 
would become a hell; man’s developed depravity would 
render it a scene of unmitigated torment. Ungodly men, 
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who are refusing the benefits of redemption, and yet wish- 
ing to be immortal, are only desiring for themselves an 
interminable perdition. 

An expectation of the future happiness of mankind has 
been based on the opinion that death will effect a radical 
moral change in the human soul, an opinion which can be 
sustained by no satisfactory evidence or argument. Death 
will, doubtless, make important changes in the relations 
and circumstances of the spirit of man; a vast change 
must occur, when the immaterial part of man shall lay 
aside the outward machinery through which it has been 
accustomed to act, and begin to think, feel, and carry on 
its communications with physical nature without the inter- 
vention of a material agency; but such a change will not 
alter the qualities of the soul, which shall survive the dis- 
solution of its earthly tenement with unaltered and unim- 
paired powers. It will no more be changed by laying aside 
an instrument which it has used, than the moral character 
of a man is altered in this life by his simply having wrested 
from his hand a tool or weapon which he has been accus. 
tomed to employ. It has been imagined that the infirmities 
and depravity of the human soul have originated from its 
connection with the body, and must necessarily pass away 
when that connection shall be dissolved. Sin, however, 
had its origin, not in the body but the soul, and the body 
has become an agent of temptation, only in consequence 
of the previous infirmities of the spirit to which it is allied. 
Moral evil commenced, not in a bodily appetite, but in 
criminal curiosity, and a vain desire to be wise above the 
assigned limits of human knowledge: it originated in man 
in the same way as in those higher spirits, who were not 
surrounded by gross material structures, if corporeity can 
be ascribed to them at all. The body never could have 
become a minister to sin had not the heart first become 
perverted. Taking man as we find him, and granting that 
the body may confirm and increase the corruptions of the 
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soul, the question occurs, Has he no other sources of moral 
corruption? May not the spirit become depraved by its 
own independent action? Man has passions as well as 
appetites: he may be proud as well as gluttonous, revenge- 
ful as well as lascivious, deceitful as well as intemperate ; 
his hatred to his neighbors and to his God cannot be justly 
said to have their spring only in the appetites of his body. 
It is evident that, if human beings had no appetites, they 
would still be tempted to pride, ambition, malevolence, and 
impiety,—perhaps the more so, since the wants of the body 
are adapted to teach them sympathy with their fellow- 
creatures, and dependence on their God. If, after death, 
the appetites, with all their effects, are to be removed, the 
passions, which are sufficient to corrupt the soul, will sur- 
vive. The effects of man’s appetites, however, shall con- 
tinue after death, although the appetites themselves may 
perish; for the removal of causes does not imply, neces- 
sarily, the removal of their effects. Those passions which 
belong immediately to the soul, and which shall survive 
and act with greater intensity in eternity, will insure the 
future wretchedness of the unrenewed soul. It is unphilo- 
sophic to suppose that the human soul can be purified by 
a mere separation from the body, or even by its translation 
to the holiest scenes of the universe. 

The opinion that the character of the wicked will be 
changed by future punishment is wholly untenable. Afflic- 
tions do indeed, under a system of grace, promote sanctifi- 
cation in the soul, but they possess no inherent or neces- 
‘ sary efficacy in securing such a result. Sufferings in 
this world, so far from making wicked men virtuous, often 
only embitter them against God, and lash their worst 
passions into madness. Surely, it has been ever found 
that extreme poverty is apt to be in alliance with moral 
degradation. 

The hope that men can be pitteee to holiness without 
the gospel is altogether vain. If man has in his heart no 
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germ of holiness, no mere education can render him holy: 
it is the office of education to develop that which already 
exists in human nature, not to implant in it anything 
new. The effects of education are vast and vastly benefi- 
cial; through its influences the human understanding may 
be advanced and expanded, so as to reach and take in the 
laws of the material universe, embrace the truths of natu- 
ral religion, and learn with accuracy the theory of the 
gospel; it may be so conducted as to secure to men, even 
without the aid of revelation, what may be called moral im- 
provement; at least, it may deter from some evil principles 
and pernicious practices. But one thing mere education 
has never effected: it has never shed abroad the love of 
God through the heart of apostate man. The human taste 
may be educated so as to derive an exquisite pleasure from 
field and forest and the firmament above, from the artistic 
products of human genius, and from those sacred Scrip- 
tures which possess a beauty beyond that of the serenest 
sky, or the loveliest landscape, or the most finished earthly 
literature ; and so as to perceive a beauty in the outward 
forms of religion, and even in that personal piety which 
spreads a charm over families and society at large. A 
refined and cultivated taste may be favorable to good 
morals, and even promotive of piety in the soul, when 
sanctified by the presence of the Holy Spirit. But the 
perception of beauty is not holiness; and unsanctified taste, 
however cultivated, is dissociated from the very semblance 
of piety. Athens, a city most distinguished for its appre- 
ciation of all that is beautiful, was in no way remarkable 
for the purity of its morals, and was wholly given to idol- 
atry. The human conscience may be so educated as not 
only to perceive but approve the right; but no education 
of the conscience has ever kindled one spark of affection 
for God, on the cold altar of the human heart. An educa- 
tion of any part of man’s nature, effected through merely 
natural means, however it may fit men for higher useful 
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ness and enjoyment in this world, cannot prepare them for 
the ministries and associations of heaven. 

It has been shown that a state of guilt is a state of ruin, 
and that perpetuated sin is perpetuated misery. It has also 
been shown that the regeneration of the soul is indispensa- 
ble to its attaining holiness. Now, we affirm that nature 
makes no provision for the regeneration of the soul. Even 
if nature furnished a hope of it, that hope would be worth- 
less, until the method of it was disclosed. No religious 
system, except Christianity, has ever proposed regeneration 
as one of its ends; and, certainly, no other religion has 
provided the means of the moral renewal of man. To 
expect a radical change of the moral nature by means of 
paganism or Mohammedanism were consummate folly. 
Philosophy has neither provided nor proposed any means 
of regeneration. If, therefore, the gospel should prove 
itself inadequate to the work of man’s moral renewal, all 
hope of human salvation is gone. Indeed, no religion 
could raise men into newness of life, except one which, 
like Christianity, discloses an adequate atonement for 
human sin, 

The gospel does propose to effect that regeneration 
which has been proved to be so indispensable to men. The 
Divine Author of our religion taught both the necessity 
and the possibility of it. ‘“ He came to purify to himself a 
people.” He has actually “ quickened” those who were 
“dead in trespasses and sins.” The atonement which He 
accomplished, through a sea of suffering, was only subordi- 
nate and subservient to the sanctification of his people. 
Truth, fresh from heaven, is the proposed instrumentality 
of man’s spiritual improvement: the agent of its power is the 
Holy Spirit. No power but that which created the soul at 
first is equal to the work of its regeneration. Coming to 
man in his exigency, and proposing to accomplish for him 
a thing so necessary as his moral renewal, and offering the 
apparently sufficient means of it, the gospel is altogether 
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probable. Enough, at least, has been said to induce us to 
wish Christianity to be true: if reason teaches the eternal 
perdition of men, we naturally turn to the gospel for relief. 
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REDEMPTION ATTESTS ITS DIVINITY BY ITS CORRESPONDENCE WITH NATURE. 


REDEMPTION attests its divinity by its harmony and 
correspondence with nature itself. There are maps com- 
posed of different pieces of wood, on which are printed 
countries with their rivers, mountains, and cities, and which, 
when combined, present an apparently unbroken surface: 
just as we can tell that one of these wooden pieces is a 
necessary part of the whole map, may we determine that 
the gospel is an indispensable part of the plan of universal 
providence, from its nice adjustment to the rest of it. The 
scheme of salvation remarkably corresponds with the 
physical condition of the world, with man’s moral and 
social condition, and with many religious opinions which 
we may regard as natural to men, because they have pre- 
vailed in all ages and countries. The correspondence to 
which we allude could not have been the result of chance, 
and the man must be bold indeed who would affirm that it 
is the effect of any human design. 

We would throw around the atonement all the light we 
can gather,—although some of that light come to us, faint 
as twilight, from the obscure regions of heathenism. It is 
not a thing incredible that nature, which declares so plainly 
the glory of God, should point also to the glories of the 
Son of God; and it is certainly consoling to reflect that 
human superstitions and false religious creeds may be made 
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subservient to our sacred Christianity, both in illustrating 
its nature and in establishing its credibility. 

In showing—as we propose to do in the progress of our 
reasoning—that the Divine mercy may be learned by the 
light of nature, we are not contradicting anything which 
has been said in the previous chapters of this work. Reason 
teaches that men are lost without an atonement, but at the 
same time gives intimation that mercy will be exercised 
towards them in some way consistent with the demands of 
justice: in the opinions just expressed there is no incon- 
sistency. Unaided reason, even in the most favorable 
circumstances, never could have discovered the real atone- 
ment; but reason bears testimony to it, since it has been 
supernaturally disclosed; just as, in the estimation of 
certain theologians, the natural attributes of God, once 
suggested by revelation, receive abundant proof from the 
light of nature, although reason alone could never have 
discovered them; just as, in natural science, there are many 
truths which only the genius of Galileo or Newton could 
have made known, but which, since science has revealed 
them, every man is able to verify. 

Many suppose that to resort to reason for confirmation 
of the gospel is to disparage revelation. With these 
persons the inspired writers have no sympathy; on the 
contrary, we find them using such language as this, ‘‘ The 
heavens declare the glory of God,” “ Nevertheless He left 
not Himself without witness, in that He did good, and gave 
us rain from heaven and fruitful seasons,” “ The invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even 
his eternal power and godhead.” 

We affirm that redemption is the necessary complement 
of nature, and that, being so, it is Divine. It is easy to 
see that the gospel corresponds with the condition of the 
world. Man in this life is not in a state suited to an 
innocent race, nor is he in a state suited to a race hope- 
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lessly lost. Consider the condition of physical nature 
around us. Ina previous chapter its disorders have been 
referred to for the purpose of proving that man is guilty 
and condemned; all these disorders being visitations of 
Divine vengeance, not on the unconscious earth, but on man, 
the sensitive and conscious inhabitant of it. On the other 
hand, we may perceive most valuable blessings bestowed 
on man through the medium of physical nature, so that it 
cannot be said that unmingled wretchedness is his heritage. 
Blessings crowd the earth and beam from the firmament. 
There is sunlight, and moonlight, and starlight; there is 
the variety of the seasons,—vernal gayety and autumnal 
calmness; there is the grass that carpets our fields; there 
are the trees, so full of grace or majesty, which whisper a 
thousand different songs to the passing gale; there are the 
flowers, the images of hope and mercy; there are the birds 
that glitter in their plumage, and sing as cheerfully and as 
sweetly as though they had just been let loose from Eden, 
and were fit to return to it again; there are the fruits and 
vegetables and grain, which abound in every clime and 
land; and there is the glow of bodily health,—man’s nature 
has been endowed with such sensibility as enables him to 
derive from the beauties and bounties of nature an exquisite 
satisfaction. 

Physical blessings have been spoken of, but it falls in 
with the line of our argument to inquire into the other and 
higher sources of and facilities for happiness which man pos- 
sesses. In the exercise of his mental faculties, and in the 
glow of his affections, he finds real enjoyment; in his 
natural relationships, from a mother’s smile, from a sister’s 
caresses, from the paternal benediction, he receives the 
sincerest pleasure. On this earth, perhaps in every part of 
it, there are happy homes. Nor is our general argument 
weakened by the fact that in heathen lands there is least 
of domestic comfort and of the sweet charities of life. Not 
only is the earth most beautiful and bountiful in lands of 
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the most degraded idolatry, but there is a pleasing flow of 
the affections among those inhabitants of the earth whom 
superstition has degraded. In heathen lands, boys have 
their pastimes, and mothers are often gentle, and fathers are 
often kind, and nature’s gifts, though abused, are visible, 
and their power to administer enjoyment is felt. 

They who deny the superintending providence of God 
may be disposed to affirm that all man’s resources of en- 
joyment are the result of accident, or the consequence of 
universal laws which execute themselves without the Divine 
direction. With such persons it is vain to reason on any 
religious topic; they ignore religion, deny the moral ac- 
countability of man, and lose sight of the moral character 
of the Ruler of the universe. We must believe that God is 
not indifferent to the condition of his creatures, and that 
He necessarily carries into operation the laws of nature, 
since those laws possess no intelligence and no inherent 
power. Having a moral government to administer, the 
Sovereign of the world directs the action of nature’s laws, 
whatever their inherent power, so as to attain the ends of 
justice and reflect the rectitude of his character. He has 
furnished the earth and instituted the relationships of human 
life, binding round the heart the ties of parental, filial, and 
conjugal love, as really as He has placed the sun in its 
orbit, or rolls the earth on its axis. To affirm that God 
could not withhold enjoyment from man is to deny his 
power of punishing the guilty; and to say that He grants 
blessings, without noticing or caring for human guilt, is to 
affirm that He is indifferent to the moral conduct of his. 
creatures. 

There are some who regard man’s condition in the world 
as only reconcilable with a state of present probation as to 
the moral law. They say that such a commingling of joy 
and sorrow, as we witness on earth, could exist only in the 
case of beings who had sinned, but against whom sentence 
of condemnation had not gone forth. It is sufficient for 
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the overthrow of this opinion, to consider that a single 
offense against the Divine law must terminate man’s proba- 
tion with respect to it. One transgression dissolves the 
covenant of works. If man has sinned, there is no reason 
for delaying his condemnation a single day, since the evi- 
dence of his guilt is completely in the possession of the 
Divine tribunal. Besides, if man were in a state of proba- 
tion to the moral law, there were no propriety in inflicting 
upon him such evils as he now experiences, or any evils 
whatever; his punishment ought to be delayed until his 
probation has ended. Mans, however, already accursed, 
and a state of condemnation 1s incompatible with a state of 
legal probation. 

The opinion, that man’s probation to the law having ter- 
minated he now receives the full punishment of his sin, 
cannot be maintained; and there are those, let it be remem- 
bered, who contend that it is not necessary to imagine that 
mercy has interposed to arrest the full execution of Divine 
law, since men now endure an adequate penalty for all their 
offenses. Men universally look forward to a judgment to 
come, and tremble at the prospect of an interview with God, 
because they are persuaded that their sin receives in this 
world no sufficient punishment. The calamities of this life, 
severe as they are, do not seem to constitute a complete 
retribution for that enormous guilt which man has incurred 
in the ruin of his once noble, moral nature, in offering dis- 
honor to a law of infinite sanctity, and in hurling defiance 
at the everlasting sovereignty ; even if conscience did not 
point its threatening finger to a coming retribution beyond 
the frontiers of time. 

It has been shown that man possesses many comforts and 
sources of happiness, and that these are possessed by him 
not in consequence of the Divine indifference, not from the 
fact of his being in probation to the law, and not because 
they are consistent with his now receiving all the punish- 
ment that he deserves. It follows, of course, that these com- 
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forts and sources of happiness are granted through the mere 
mercy of God. Mercy is a word generally used to signify 
pity to the miserable ; we use it, however, as synonymous 
with the word grace, and as signifying favor to the unde- 
serving. The angels of heaven, being holy, receive their 
blessings through the Divine goodness ; man, being guilty, 
receives his through the Divine mercy. Every ray of light 
that shines on men, every drop of rain that falls to fertilize 
their fields, every stream, indeed, that gureles from the hill- 
side, every flower that blooms in the valleys, every leaf that 
trembles in the forest, every nutritious fruit or grain on 
earth, and every human smile, is full of the mercy of the 
Lord. Man’s deep depravity proves that all his present 
enjoyments proceed from Heaven’s mercy: blessings such 
as these cannot be deserved by the guilty and the corrupt, 
and can have no other source. It is unreasonable to say 
that man is partially sinful, and therefore experiences 
calamities, but that he is also partially holy, and therefore 
receives blessings; the present aspect of the world cannot 
be accounted for on the hypothesis of a mixed moral 
nature in man: that can exist only in the case of the conva- 
lescence of a regenerated soul under a system of Divine 
grace. That man reasons strangely who, viewing man’s 
ungodliness, can cast an eye over the bright and varied 
blessings of the earth, and yet say that man deserves all or 
any of them, or that Divine mercy is not the source of them 
all. We can fully account for the mingling of enjoyment 
and misery witnessed in the world, by supposing that God 
has placed the human race under a system of mercy, and 
granted to it a respite from punishment; and we can ac- 
count for it in no other way. 

There is another argument which proves that Divine 
mercy has been exercised towards the human race. That 
cry to heaven for mercy, which has been heard so con- 
stantly from our earth, not only from those favored portions 
of it, in which Christianity has uttered her voice, but from 
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those to whose dark recesses the light of revealed religion 
has never penetrated, indicates to us that there is mercy for 
man in the bosom of the Most High. This universal ex- 
pectation of mercy is a striking correspondence with the 
gospel of Christ. 

Here let the mind be fixed distinctly on the truth, that if 
reason alone declares that God is merciful to man reason 
also requires a belief in redemption. That reason does re- 
quire a belief in redemption is the point to which we have 
been endeavoring to conduct the reader, by the foregoing 
reasoning of this chapter. It is unreasonable to suppose 
that God has shown favor to the guilty, without an atone- 
ment. The Divine character, even as nature makes it known 
to us, is so inflexibly holy that in all cases it demands the 
full punishment of sin. The Divine justice could never 
treat as innocent, or as slightly guilty, the being who had 
broken the whole moral law, unless satisfaction had been 
made to it. God’s veracity requires that sinners should be 
completely miserable, in the absence of an atonement for 
their sin; since He has pledged his word, in giving even 
the law of nature, that it should be.fully executed. The 
law is forever dishonored if the violators of it can receive 
the largest Divine favors without offering some satisfaction 
to its offended sanctity. It is also manifest that the satis- 
faction spoken of has not been exacted from man himself, 
who is wholly unable to render it: to exhaust the penalty 
of their sin would cost human beings utter and eternal ruin. 
Reason, rightly consulted, may be said then to teach us 
that a satisfaction has been made for human sin, and that 
by some other being than man himself, and thus points us 
to redemption. Reason never could have provided the 
atonement, never could have suggested it, never could have 
discovered how or by whom it has been provided; but 
reason does bear testimony to the Divine origin of redemp- 
tion, by declaring some satisfaction for human sin to be ne- 
cessary, to account for man’s present condition in the world. 
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Redemption is attested by certain religious opinions, 
which may be considered natural, because they have existed 
in all countries and ages: it has a correspondence with 
those opinions. 

We know how \widely paganism has prevailed among 
men; it has been universal. Paganism, corrupt and imper- 
fect as it has been, originated from the conscious necessities 
of benighted men, and may be regarded, to a degree, as the 
voice of nature itself; it contains truth, which even the 
philosophers of the world have failed to discover or sug- 
gest. Some have asserted that polytheism has resulted 
from pantheistic ideas, that men have worshiped heroes, 
stars, groves, and statues because they regarded these 
as parts or phenomena of the Deity, the only substance 
of the universe. It is far more probable that polytheism 
resulted from man’s felt need of mediation with God. 
Afraid to approach the Supreme Being directly, men sought 
the intercession of inferior beings, to whom they rendered © 
worship. Not only have mankind over the whole earth 
sought a mediator between themselves and the Supreme 
Potentate, but they have generally felt that their mediator 
or mediators ought to possess some of the attributes of the 
Divinity. Paganism, in its longing for intercession with 
God, may be justly regarded as pointing to Christ, the 
only real mediator between God and man. This cry for 
mediation from heathen temples, protracted through so 
many ages, shows a correspondence between the natural 
belief and desires of men and the gospel of Jesus: it fur- 
nishes an argument for the credibility of that gospel. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of 
human nature that men of all generations, races, and climes, 
and of all degrees of culture, from the grossest African 
_ barbarism to the highest Grecian civilization, have recog- 
nized the fact of propitiation through blood. Altars, wet 
with the warm blood of brute or human victims, have 
smoked in every country under heaven. Among many 
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nations, the custom of offering animal sacrifices has pre- 
vailed, during the whole period of their recorded history, 
and at the present day this custom is observed by the larger 
portion of the world’s inhabitants. In America, when first 
discovered, separated as it was from the rest of the world 
by wide oceans, altars to God were found, covered with 
offerings of blood. The sacrifices of the heathen were, and 
are, manifestly designed to be vicarious and piacular. They 
could have been intended for no other purpose. We have 
the written volumes of two of the most distinguished 
nations of heathen antiquity ; and in the languages of both 
these the words, used in reference to their sacrifices, convey 
the idea of propitiation. Justin says that “the Carthagi- 
nians (also) sacrificed men on their altars, that they might 
obtain peace with their gods by their blood.” ‘The ques- 
tion is, Whence originated this custom, among the heathen, 
of offering animal sacrifices? It is generally supposed to 
have come by tradition from a Divine revelation made to 
man at an early period of the world. The correspondence 
of the gospel with this tradition is not a little remarkable. 
That it was told at the beginning of the world and believed 
by all nations, that by the shedding of blood there is remis- 
sion of sins, is well accounted for by the gospel, and admits 
of no solution without it. It would seem to us that reason, 
unenlightened by revelation, would never accept the idea 
of propitiation through blood; but when we find all men 
actually accepting it, we must believe that somehow it 
is congenial to human nature, and from the congeniality 
indicated we derive evidence of its truth. It may be, 
despite the opinion that animal sacrifices are abhorrent to 
reason, that the custom of which we speak had its origin, 
not in tradition, but in human reason or instinct, speaking 
under the impulse of a strong necessity. Our argument, 
however, is not affected by the origin of the idea of pro- 
pitiation through blood, whether it came by tradition or 
through reason; we know how fully the gospel corresponds 
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with it, and we discover in this correspondence evidence of 
the truth of redemption. 

We have affirmed that without a revelation no human 
mind could have understood the scheme of redemption in 
its details; but we think that it ought to be accepted as 
that which fits in completely with the condition and wants 
of our race, and for which men have been unconsciously 
longing. Kepler, the great astronomer, unable to reconcile 
the actual condition of the planetary system with any of 
his theories, suggested, long ago, that an invisible planet 
existed between Mars and Jupiter, and his conjecture has 
been substantially confirmed by subsequent discoveries. So 
the existence of a hidden truth has been necessary to 
account for the moral orbit of our earth, which else had 
wandered into the blackness of darkness forever. That 
hidden truth human science could never discover, but 
Divine revelation has at length made known,—the gospel. 
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REDEMPTION attests its Divine origin, by the manner in 
which it discloses itself in the Bible. A story may possess 
such a degree of verisimilitude that no one can be Justified 
in doubting its truth. The scheme of salvation, revealed 
obscurely at the beginning of the world, becomes brighter 
and brighter, until the atonement is consummated in the 
sufferings of the Son of God on the cross: when we ob- 
serve the gradual unfolding of this scheme until it becomes 
fully displayed, we are persuaded that its origin is heavenly. 
We have read nothing like this narrative of redemption 
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before, and we can test it by no other narratives; but there 
is something in our judgments and consciences that forbids 
us to discredit what is so candidly told with such perse- 
verance of utterance. There is a correspondence between 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament and those of the New, 
and between the different portions of the entire Bible, that 
affords an argument for the truth of redemption, which no 
candid understanding can resist. Redemption, like a golden 
thread, runs through all the Scriptures, binding them into 
unity. The consistency with which the plan of salvation 
has been taught by many different writers of different gen- 
erations is such as has never been maintained except in 
the utterance of truth, and cannot be reconciled with the 
utterance of falsehood. Even if there had been collusion 
among the writers, such consistency could not have been 
preserved for so long a period. There could have been no 
collusion among them, separated as they were from each 
other by such distances of time. Men have sometimes 
intentionally concurred for the purpose of imposing on the 
credulity of mankind; but who ever heard of men of differ- 
ent generations, and for the period of four thousand years, 
colluding together with a view to deceive the world? The 
thing is incredible and impossible. We find one inspired 
writer giving one truth in relation to redemption, and 
another giving another truth, unconsciously or without 
perceiving the connection of these truths; and we can 
perceive what the writers themselves could not see, the 
harmony of them all. This unconscious agreement cannot 
be accounted for, except on the theory of the inspiration 
of the writers. If men were to bring from different parts 
of the earth hewn stones that precisely fitted one another, 
so as to be combined in rearing a beautiful and well-pro- 
portioned structure, and if it were shown that they had no 
purpose in their respective works, the conclusion would be 
inevitable that they acted under the direction of some other 
mind. And when we see the writers of the Old and New 
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Testaments bringing together the materials from which the 
narrative of redemption is formed, we conclude that they 
have all been acting under the control of the infinite 
intellect. 

The word redemption, as used in this chapter and gener- 
ally throughout this volume, expresses the whole gospel, 
and not simply the fact that Christ has become a ransom 
for men; it includes the ideas of human guilt, sinfulness, 
helplessness, and need; all these ideas the fact of redemp- 
tion, necessarily, implies. 

Throughout the entire Scriptures we find a consistent 
teaching on the subject of man’s guilt and moral corrup- 
tion, without which, let it be considered, an atonement 
would have been unnecessary. The volume which we 
regard as sacred commences with an account of man’s fall 
from an estate of moral rectitude: he is represented as 
becoming, soon after the period of his creation, a rebel 
against Divine authority, a transgressor of the Divine law, 
and an outcast from the Divine favor. Ata very early 
period of human history, a writer, claiming inspiration, 
declares of man that ‘‘the imagination of the thoughts 
of his heart” is “only evil, and that continually,’ thus 
affirming’ the: total’ depravity of the apostate race, / The 
great psalmist of Israel represents the omniscient God as 
looking with a glance of earnest scrutiny over the earth to 
see if there were any that did good, and as finding that all 
had gone out of the way, and that there were “none that 
doeth good, no, not one.” Neither Moses, nor Job, nor 
David, nor Isaiah, not one of the prophets, has given us, in 
all his eloquent writings, any swelling descriptions of the 
dignity and excellence of human nature, such as may be 
found in the writings of classic antiquity; but all of them 
weep over it asa broken, prostrate, and perverted thing. 
When we turn to the New Testament, we find man’s sinful- 
ness as fully delineated there. When the Saviour told the 
Pharisees, who were not worse than most other men, “I 
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know you, that ye have not the love of God in you,” He 
meant only to represent the general condition of unre- 
generate human nature. Christ told his disciples that the 
Holy Spirit, who, on his own departure from it, would 
descend into the world, was coming to “reprove the world 
of sin.” ' How forcibly the corruption of human nature is 
taught in these words of Christ, “That which is born of 
the flesh is flesh’! The general teachings of Jesus show 
us, in a manner adapted to touch our hearts, that human 
beings have become far estranged from God, liable to par- 
ticular vices, subject to the devices of Satan, and reluctant 
to be reconciled to the infinite Father, who solicits their 
return to Himself. Christ’s apostles have also made mourn- 
ful and fearful statements of the apostasy of human nature, 
as, for example, Paul, in his description of the heathen 
world, and when he represented Christians as having been 
“by nature the children of wrath.” The writers of the 
sacred Scriptures were men of different degrees of intel- 
lectual culture, surrounded by different moral influences, 
and subject to different prejudices; and the consistency of 
their teaching, so little to have been expected, on the one 
subject of man’s moral condition and relations, impels us to 
the belief that they learned at the same heavenly school, 
or, in other words, that they were inspired to tell the doc- 
trine of human depravity. 

With equal consistency and uniformity have the writers 
of the Old and New Testaments taught the doctrines of the 
Divine holiness and justice, and the necessity of a Divine 
pardon to man,—doctrines embraced in the gospel. 

With the most unvarying consistency have the writers 
of our Scriptures-taught that human Suilt can be removed 
only by the shedding of blood. We are accustomed to 
regard Moses as the earliest of the inspired writers. It is 
possible, however, that the art of writing was coeval with 
the first of our race, and that there existed, long before the 
lifetime of the great lawgiver of the Jews, inspired writings, 
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which he has by Divine direction interwoven with the 
history that has been transmitted to us as the product of 
his pen. In the earliest records of the race we read the 
fact that animal sacrifices were offered to propitiate Divine 
justice; we are told that immediately after the fall the 
first pair were clothed in the skins of beasts, which we 
suppose had been offered in sacrifice, because animal food 
had not, at that early period, been permitted. The pious 
Abel, the son of the first parents, is represented as offering 
to the Lord a bloody sacrifice, which met the Divine com- 
placency. We find Noah, after the deluge, building an 
altar unto the Lord, and offering to Him in sacrifice “ of 
every clean beast and of every clean fowl.’ We have the 
most satisfactory evidence that, from Adam’s time to that 
of Moses, animal sacrifices were invariably offered by the 
worshipers of the true God. The Levitical law, designed to 
be obligatory on the Jewish people until the coming of the 
Messiah, enjoined the constant offering of animal sacrifices, 
and bore, for many ages, testimony to the fact that without 
the shedding of blood there is no remission, and that by its 
effusion an offended God is appeased. 

Every reader of the New Testament knows that there is 
nothing which that volume more earnestly declares than 
the fact of propitiation through blood ; that fact is the grand 
theme of it, to which every other is made subordinate. 
Christ, presented to us as a Saviour, sympathizing and 
powerful, “able to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by Him,” appears a priest who sacrifices himself 
on the altar of Divine justice. We are told that “ we have 
redemption through his blood,” that his blood “ cleanseth 
from all sin.’ We See no propriety in the sacrifices of the 
patriarchs and the Levitical law, apart from the positive 
command of God and their typical character, they seem to 
our reason totally inadequate to the office assigned them, 
When, however, we consider the nature of Christ, his in- 
effable dignity, and his power over his own life, and also 
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his sufferings, so severe, and, on his own account, so unde- 
served, we find no difficulty in admitting the sufficiency and 
the reality of his atonement. 

The unvarying teaching of the Scriptures, for so many 
ages, on the one subject of sacrifice for sin, and the ter- 
mination of the sacrificial types in the great sacrifice of 
the cross, convince us that mankind have been receiving 
instruction on this subject from one source, and that 
Divine. 

The harmony of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, on the subject of the person, work, and offices 
of the Messiah, is certainly the most remarkable thing in 
all history, and sufficient of itself fully to attest the truth 
of redemption. A mysterious person is spoken of in the 
beginning of the world, believed on as the Messiah to come 
by one nation for more than a thousand years, his life, 
character, and achievements minutely predicted; one ap- 
pears at length, fulfilling most exactly all that had been 
foretold of that being, and surpassing immeasurably, in 
intellectual grandeur and moral excellence, all who had 
lived before Him. It is not strange that men should receive 
this person as a messenger from God. 

We can read the history of Christ almost as clearly in 
the Scriptures of the ancient church as in the evangelists 
themselves. The coming of the Messiah was foretold in 
words full of consolation and hope to the despairing parents 
of the race. The Jews regarded the Shiloh, whose coming 
was foretold by the aged Jacob, as the Messiah, and ex- 
pected their nation to maintain their independence until He 
appeared. Balaam’s prophecy of the Messiah is striking 
and clear, and equally so is that of Moses with respect to 
the coming prophet. The Psalms, Isaiah, and Daniel 
abound with the clearest Messianic predictions. These 
prophecies were sufficient to convince the Jews that God 
would grant to them a great deliverer; wherever a son of 
Abraham lived or wandered, his most sacred and cherished 
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hope was that of a Messiah; that hope he pressed to his 
heart as his sweetest consolation in sorrow and death, and 
bequeathed to his offspring as the richest legacy. If the 
reader would examine the prophecies with respect to Christ, 
let him consult the “Christology” of Hengstenberg. We 
refer him also, if he would obtain all the information neces- 
sary on the subject here discussed, to Jonathan Edwards’s 
“ History of Redemption,’—a treatise worthy of its illus- 
trious author, and furnishing abundant proof of the great 
extent of the learning, the strength of the reasoning faculty, 
and the vigor of the imagination, as well as of the fervor 
of the piety, of that incomparable man. 

The representations of Christ, which are made in the 
Old Testament, are all of them consistent: they may be 
paradoxical, but they are not contradictory, and are not 
incapable of fulfillment. This harmony of utterance is 
certainly wonderful, and ought to have weight with us in 
determining the question, whether Jesus Christ is really the . 
Redeemer of the world. ~ 

The prophecies of the Old Testament with respect to the 
Messiah have been fulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth: his char- 
acter and achievements precisely correspond with them. 
He appeared asaman. He claimed to be Divine, calling 
himself the Son of God; thus, as the Jews said, making 
himself equal with God. His human nature and his Divine 
are both affirmed in the prophetic words of Isaiah: “Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mzghty God, The ever- 
lasting Father, The Prince of Peace: of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no end.” The dignity 
and grandeur which all the prophets ascribe to his king- 
dom would lead us to regard Him as superior to any 
creature, however gifted, exalted, or inspired. Christ was a 
sufferer: for years exposed to shame, obloquy, penury, and 
persecution, He died at last like a malefactor. The con- 
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tempt poured on Him, his violent death, and many of the 

circumstances of it, were distinctly foretold. It had been 
predicted that, at the coming of the Messiah, the bound- 
aries of the church should be extended: within a brief 
period after the resurrection of Jesus, his empire of love 
embraced within it a considerable portion of almost every 
nation under heaven. 

Clear and abundant as are the prophecies of the Old 
Testament with respect to the Messiah, no man did or 
could understand them fully until they were expounded in 
the living character and actual history of Jesus Christ. 
They were indeed better understood by some than by 
others, and we cannot tell what precise degree of signifi- 
cancy they bore to the more pious and enlightened Jews. 
But that the Messiah should be God and man at once, a 
conqueror and sufferer at the same time, a prince and an 
object of contempt, should die as a malefactor and be 
buried as a rich man, and that He should extend the church 
and make it triumphant through the degradation of the 
Jewish people, were paradoxes which none could reconcile 
with truth, riddles which none could solve, until prophecy 
became history. The types of the old economy, valuable 
as they were to the Jew, were not wholly intelligible to 
him until the Redeemer showed, by his sufferings, their 
application to Himself. 

Christ alone, in his day and country, understood the idea 
of the Messiah as it was expressed in the Jewish Scriptures. 
We infer that He did, from the fact that He attempted to 
realize it; for one of superior wisdom, such as He dis- 
played in everything else, never would have undertaken 
the fulfillment of unintelligible prophecies. He has thrown 
light on these prophecies, rendering them intelligible to us, 
and thus has shown his own intelligence with respect to 
them all. But how was it that Jesus Christ so far tran- 
scended his countrymen in his knowledge of the Messianic 
predictions, and that He reconciled so easily all their 
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hitherto invincible difficulties? Not merely because his 
piety was transcendent; for if an impostor He could not 
have been sincerely pious: not because his genius was 
transcendent: but because He was either God or inspired 
by the Divinity, or rather because He was the Messiah 
himself. 

Christ not only understood but realized the scriptural 
idea of the Messiah. The Messianic prophecies are grand 
beyond all other predictions, and the fulfillment of them 
required the exercise of the most exalted, even Divine, 
qualities; yet Christ has fulfilled them all, as far as they 
relate to the Messiah’s first visit to his people. We cannot 
imagine even that Christ would have undertaken to realize 
the scriptural ideal of the Messiah, unless He had believed 
himself divinely appointed to the work. Neither the good- 
ness nor the wisdom of Christ can be called in question. 
He was the most benevolent of men, the greatest of theo- 
logians, and the greatest of ethical teachers. . His goodness 
forbids us to regard Him as. an impostor: his wisdom’ 
would not have allowed Him to encounter all the sufferings 
He endured, merely that He might seem to fulfill the Divine 
prophecies. Even if an uninspired man had been capable 
of doing and saying all that Jesus of Nazareth did and 
said, no man in his senses would, voluntarily, endure per- 
secution, scorn, and an early and ignominious death for 
the purpose of fulfilling Divine predictions, unless he re- 
garded himself as acting under the Divine direction: and 
Christ’s sincerity proves his inspiration or his Divinity, 
since He could not have been mistaken as to his possession 
of the powers He claimed to exercise, 

We may not have reasoned on this subject according to 
the usual rules of logic; but let the reader ask himself, as 
he sees the scheme of redemption emerging from the mists 
of the earlier ages, and becoming brighter and clearer 
through such a variety of witnesses, until it culminates at 
the cross, whether a Divine hand has not conducted it to 
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its consummation. The witnesses to redemption confirm 
one another’s testimony; and it is impossible to ascribe to 
them deception or collusion. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SELF-CONSISTENCY OF THE SCHEME OF REDEMPTION AN ARGUMENT 
FOR ITS DIVINE ORIGIN. 


From the harmony of the scheme of redemption, or the 
consistency of the different portions of it with each other, 
apart from any consideration of the mode of its historic 
development, we may derive a conclusive argument for its 
Divine origin. Schemes of falsehood are never entirely 
symmetrical: they universally not only contain contradic- 
tions to acknowledged truths, but betray their nature and 
origin by the inconsistency of their various parts; they are 
destitute of just proportion because destitute of truth. We 
should especially with reason expect men to betray them- 
selves into contradictions, when, without heavenly assist- 
ance, they attempt the formation of a system involving all 
the highest truths of religion; as, for example, the nature 
of God, the nature of man, and man’s relations to the 
infinite Sovereign. Some systems of falsehood, which 
extended over only a narrow field, have seemed well pro- 
portioned, but even these have been incapable of enduring 
the test of a severe scrutiny. The plan of salvation has 
sometimes been assailed on the ground that it embraces 
inconsistencies; it must, however, when fully understood, 
appear, more than anything else known among men, full 
of the divinest harmony. 

There is a grandeur in redemption, considered as a whole, 
which raises it far above the proud products of human 
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imagination and genius; it must be regarded as the con- 
ception of a most astute and exalted intellect. In moral 
sublimity it is altogether unparalleled ; it breathes the purest 
benevolence, and proposes the loftiest ends. Could it for 
a moment be admitted that Christ was a mere enthusiast, 
and that all his expectations were unreasonable and vain, 
we must admire that heroic love which induced Him, even 
romantically, to offer himself a sacrifice for the world’s 
welfare, and must stand amazed at the magnitude of his 
purpose to save such multitudes from all quarters of the 
earth, and all the generations of its’ varied population. He 
proposed to diffuse truth, love, and beauty over the world, 
and to raise human beings to a condition of angelic intelli- 
gence, purity, felicity, and splendor. The grandeur of the 
undertaking is more manifest, when we consider that He 
proposed to accomplish all this by the energies of his own 
intellect and the might of his own single arm. This con- 
sciousness of power and security as to success is itself 
sublime. As his eye swept the entire field of his meditated 
labor, He saw, at a glance, that He possessed and could 
control all the resources necessary to the work. Not the 
malice of his enemies, nor the perfidy of his friends, nor the 
scorn of the priests, nor the obloquy of the common people, 
nor the severity of the Roman government, nor even the 
manifested displeasure of his Father, could induce Him to 
doubt the authority of his commission, or deter Him from 
his work, as the Saviour of the world. 

It is not, however, to the grandeur of redemption as a 
whole, either with respect to its execution or its design, that 
attention is now invited, but to the consistency of its parts. 
The gospel might be true, even though human beings were 
unable to perceive this consistency; nevertheless, since it 
can be seen, it furnishes an argument in behalf of the credi- 
bility of our religion. 

The doctrinés, which are included in redemption, are 
perfectly harmonious. The depravity of human nature, the 
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necessity of an atonement, the substitutionary sacrifice of 
Christ as the means of forgiveness and regeneration, are 
evangelical truths which have a logical connection with one 
another. If the first of these be true, so must the rest of 
them; and if the first of these be false, so must the rest of 
them. So, proving the truth of any one of them, all the 
others necessarily follow as logical sequences : regenera- 
tion, for example, proves man’s total depravity, his need of 
forgiveness, and the necessity of such a sacrifice to secure 
it as was made by the Son of God. 

The actual salvation of men, and the mode of it, har- 
monize with the representation which the gospel makes of 
the Divine perfections. That representation is confirmed 
by reason. It is not our object however, just at this time, 
to show its truth, but its correspondence with the rest of 
the gospel. 

In the New Testament, the Deity is presented before us 
as a being of infinite mercy. According to the gospel, God 
offers to every human being, on whom the light of Chris- 
tianity shines, a free and complete pardon of all his sins, 
an ample means of his recovery from the moral ruin into 
which he has fallen,—restoration to the Divine favor, resto- 
ration to holiness, and restoration to happiness. Certainly, 
this offer of inestimable benefits is consistent with the in- 
finite mercy of the Father of spirits. The exercise of the 
Divine attributes in devising and executing the plan of re- 
demption well corresponds with what the Scriptures have 
taught us of the vastness of the Divine compassion. The 
mercy of God is more conspicuous and’ glorious as seen 
through the medium of redemption, than it could have 
been had no impediments existed in the way of man’s 
moral recovery. In the gift of the Son of God infinite 
mercy has made its greatest sacrifice and its brightest ex- 
hibition. Do any say that the actual salvation of the 
entire race were more consistent with infinite mercy? 
They speak of mercy such as the gospel does not ascribe 
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to God, such as reason does not inform them of, which, if 
it existed at all, being dissociated from justice, would be 
no moral attribute, and which certainly would leave no 
room for the operation of Divine justice in the affairs of 
men. Mercy effects, through the gospel, all that could be 
done for man consistently with the other attributes of God. 
It has been affirmed, sometimes, that there is no mercy 
displayed in the gospel, since the penalty of sin has been 
amply paid in the sufferings of the Redeemer. The mercy 
of God appears in his admitting a satisfaction for sin, and 
in his providing a substitute for sinners at such infinite 
cost, 

The harmony between the Divine justice and man’s sal 
vation, as represented in the gospel, is manifest and com- 
plete. All the Scriptures affirm that God is infinitely just. 
The question is, how a just God can be a Saviour; and 
the answer to it is, that the Divine justice is fully satisfied 
by the sufferings of the Redeemer. The acceptance of 
his Son, as man’s substitute, cannot be proved to be incon- 
sistent with the most rigid justice of the Almighty. In- 
justice in this scheme! To whom? Not to God the 
Father ; for the penalty of his law is paid, the safety of his 
government is preserved, the ends of justice are all at- 
tained, by the sufferings of the Son of God. Nor is there 
any injustice here to God the Son; for He voluntarily as- 
sumed the sinner’s place, with a full intelligence of all its 
responsibilities, delighted to do the work of a mediator, 
covered himself with honor by his mediatorial achieve- 
ments, having a full right to dispose as He pleased of a life 
which He had not derived from another, and for the use of 
which He was accountable to none. In the scheme of re- 
demption, there is no injustice to the sinner himself, since, 
while he escapes punishment, a sufficient substitute is pro- 
vided for him whom he cordially accepts. Every scheme 
of salvation, except that of the gospel, must be destitute of 
harmony, because it must fail to reconcile man’s forgiveness 
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with the justice of God. A harmony with Divine justice, 
seen in the gospel, but seen in no other religion, gives to 
Christianity a claim on our belief such as no other religion 
possesses. An atonement made by a being of infinite dig- 
nity well corresponds with infinite justice: it is wholly 
improbable that the idea of it could have originated in 
any but the Divine mind. 

All the Divine attributes are employed, and maintain a 
consistency in redemption. In it, it is enough to say, we 
find a most wonderful and beautiful harmony of the Divine 
justice and mercy. Without an atonement, these Divine at- 
tributes would never have been reconciled and never have 
co-operated in the salvation of man. “ Mercy and truth have 
met together,” both of them satisfied in the pardon of the 
sinner, justice even demanding his acquittal, since the pen- 
alty of his sin has been paid. ‘These attributes harmonize 
nowhere else but in redemption. Each of them had been 
seen by men far along the line of its magnificent length ; 
but never, until the Son of God expired on the cross, were 
they beheld where they meet, in the highest sublimities of 
the Godhead. A religion which is unable to reconcile 
these attributes would be incompetent to do what Chris- 
tianity proposes to accomplish, for the welfare of the 
worid. A system which harmonizes and reflects all the 
perfections of God must be itself, for that very reason, full 
of the most beautiful harmony that man has ever contem- 
plated. 

The New Testament contains expositions of the moral 
law : the gospel may be even said to embrace that law, and 
the other portions of the gospel are in perfect harmony 
with the moral law, which it embraces or expounds. Skep- 
ticism itself finds no fault with the ethical teachings of the 
Preacher on the mount; or, if it did even accuse Christ of 
misrepresenting the moral law, it must admit the consist- 
ency of his moral with his doctrinal teaching. According 
to the gospel, the moral law is pure, inexorable, and, as a 
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rule of human action, of perpetual obligation; with the 
purity of the law the atonement beautifully corresponds, 
inasmuch as it extends to all human transgressions, whether 
external or in the heart. The law never appears so inex- 
orable as when we see it demanding the blood of a Divine 
sacrifice in satisfaction for its violations. The propitiatory 
offering of the cross is represented in the New Testament, 
as made with a view to bringing men into conformity with 
the law, or, in other words, with a view to making them 
holy. Christ, so far from coming to set aside the moral 
law, came to establish it as a rule of human action. The 
atonement furnishes new and powerful motives to moral 
obedience, and through the gospel is imparted the strength 
necessary for a compliance with the Divine statutes. Of 
all agencies that could have been used or conceived of, as 
availing to bring men under the dominion of the moral 
law, the most effective is redemption. Surely the gospel 
is in harmony with a law which it republishes, the penalty 
of which it pays, the honor of which it maintains, obedience 
to which it secures. No uninspired mind could have re- 
conciled the idea of human salvation with that of the pre- 
servation of the dignity of the law, or could have conceived 
how sin could be punished and yet the sinner himself 
escape, or that impunity for sin could be consistent with the 
discouragement of vice, the encouragement of virtue, and 
the nurture of holiness. The harmony between the doc- 
trinal and preceptive parts of the gospel is so wonderful 
as to prove that it is Divine. 

The end of redemption is human salvation,-—all the 
agencies and the means that it employs beautifully har- 
monize with that end. The Divinity of Christ, so fully 
affirmed in the New Testament, is eminently consistent 
with the vastness, grandeur, and difficulty of the work 
which He came to-accomplish. The soul of man, created 
in the image of God, endowed with immortality, and capa- 
ble of interminable progression and improvement, is of 
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inestimable value, and has some correspondence with the 
' greatness of its Redeemer. The salvation of the soul, 
after it had been ruined, was a stupendous and godlike 
undertaking ; it demanded such wisdom and power, and 
such intimacy with the court of heaven, as no being 
could have pretended to, except the coequal of the ever- 
lasting Father. God could no more delegate to a creature 
the power to redeem men than He could delegate to a 
creature the power to create men; none buta being essen- 
tially Divine could make an atonement for sin. If the 
power of redeeming could have been delegated, it never 
would have been, because he that redeems men by the 
magnitude and grandeur of his deed secures the highest 
gratitude of those whom he benefits and the highest ad- 
miration of all holy and intelligent beings,—acquires a 
love that ought to be given only to God, and a glory 
greater than God has ever obtained from any of his other 
works, a glory which He would as little think of permit- 
ting a creature to acquire as of laying his diadem and 
sceptre at an angel’s feet. He that redeems the souls of 
men by the very act becomes Divine, because he acquires 
thereby a right to the affection and obedience of those 
whom he redeems, and to the homage of the universe. 
Man must be an idolater, or his redeemer must be Divine ; 
and we cannot for a moment suppose that man is shut up 
to the sin of idolatry. That the doctrine of Christ’s Di- 
vinity harmonizes with that of the atonement is evident. 
from the historic fact, that all who have admitted the one 
have also admitted the other, and all who have denied the 
one have also denied the other. 

Christ’s human nature harmonizes with the rest of the 
gospel. There was a propriety in the Redeemer’s present- 
ing an example of human perfection. As suffering was 
_ due for man, as the penalty of sin, it was perhaps absolutely 
necessary that the atoning suffering should be human. 
The Divine nature is incapable of suffering ; and if the Son: 
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of God, in effecting his redemptive work, necessarily as- 
sumed an inferior nature, it is manifestly fit that it should 
be the nature of the being whose cause He undertook and 
in whose place He substituted himself. There was an emi- 
nent propriety in Christ’s assuming our nature, that He 
might intercede for us. We need his intercession, and He 
can be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, having 
been tempted in all points as we are. The human tears 
which the Saviour shed over our sorrows sweetly corre- 
spond with his embassy of love, win to Him our con- 
fidence, and endear Him to our hearts. 

There would be no harmony in a scheme of salvation 
that did not propose to secure the pardon of men. It is 
consistent with the end of redemption that it commences 
its work by removing from the mind of the Deity all obsta- 
cles to the sinner’s forgiveness, and afterwards renders the 
sinner willing to accept the pardon which is offered him. 
The gospel would be sadly wanting in just proportions if, 
while it offered pardon to men, it made no provision for 
their regeneration and sanctificition. To a being under 
the dominion of unholy affections, a pardon would be of 
little practical value. The gospel harmonizes with its 
end, however, in that it makes provision for man’s moral 
renewal and his restoration to perfect holiness. Redemp- 
tion leaves nothing wanting to the perfection of either the 
condition or the character of those who shar _ its benefits. 

Faith, the means which man employs in securing his 
salvation, is manifestly well adapted to its end. It isa fit 
instrument of securing pardon, for it is a willingness to 
accept salvation on the terms on which it is proposed, on 
the part of a being who can do nothing meritorious, and 
by whom the only thing that remains to be done is to 
trust; and,—wonderful harmony of faith with the rest of 
the schéme!—from its very nature it purifies the soul in 
the apprehension of that Divine truth which is the neces- 
sary instrument of sanctification. 
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Here, then, is a scheme of the greatest amplitude, which 
contains doctrines that are all consistent with one another, 
which is consistent with each of the Divine attributes, and 
harmonizes and sheds lustre on them all, whose doctrinal 
and preceptive parts are entirely consistent, and all whose 
means are adapted to its proposed end. Was there ever 
more perfect harmony? Could any human mind have 
invented such a scheme? 

The whole moral law, which has been written on the 
human heart by the finger of God, is not more consistent 
with itself, or better adapted to the necessities of man, than 
the scheme of redemption; and we can no more doubt the 
Divine origin of the one than of the other. ‘This difference, 
however, there is between them: an uninspired man might 
have made a clear statement of the first, while only a being, 
himself Divine or inspired from heaven, could have revealed 
the other. The conception of the plan of redemption was 
as far beyond human ability as was the execution of it. 
What grand principles it embraces, subjects for thought! 
What glorious facts, sources of moral emotion! Pagan 
writers represent their gods as mingling in human con- 
flicts; they had no just conceptions of the Deity, or they 
never would have imagined Him as participating visibly in 
earthly strifes. But the cause in which the Son of God 
appeared on earth was worthy his presence. The true 
God has presented himself but once on earth; He bowed 
the heavens and came down to fight a battle alone, and to 
shed victorious blood, to do a deed the most momentous 
in itself and in its results that the sun has ever looked 
upon. It has been the design of this chapter to draw 
an argument, not from the grandeur of redemption, but its 
harmony; and yet we see its grandeur in its harmony. 
We do not pretend that we can grasp this whole scheme. 
The greatness of its principles, however, reaching’ out into 
the infinite, so far from staggering, serves only to sustain 
and strengthen our faith; its vastness and incomprehensi- 
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bility place it beyond the domain of reason and make it an 
object of faith, which to men is more sublime than an ob- 
ject of vision. 
«A truth so strange ’twere bold to think it true; 
If not far bolder still to disbelieve.” 


Cea EL Rev oh: 


REDEMPTION ATTESTS ITS DIVINITY BY DISCLOSING NEW AND, AT THE SAME 
TIME, RATIONAL VIEWS OF THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS. 


REDEMPTION furnishes evidence of the Divinity of its 
origin by disclosing views of the Divine perfections that 
are new, and that yet entirely meet the approbation of the 
reason of man. Soame Jenyns, in the work he has writ- 
ten to prove the credibility of the Christian religion,—a 
work of great argumentative power, which is said to have 
removed the skepticism of the patriot and orator, Patrick 
Henry,—argues for the truth of Christianity on the ground 
that in the New Testament are found many new precepts 
altogether opposed to the ideas of pagan philosophers, but 
which an enlightened conscience is bound to approve. We 
shall adopt a similar mode of reasoning with respect to the 
attributes of God; we shall contend for the truth of redemp- 
tion on the ground that the scheme of salvation discloses new 
and original views of the Divinity altogether superior, if not 
entirely opposed, to those of pagan philosophers, but which, 
since their discovery, commend themselves to the con- 
sciences and understandings of all men. Powerful as is 
the argument for redemption which is drawn from the 
ethical teachings of Christ, that which is derived from his 
theological teachings is still more conclusive. Some minds 
may be so averse to truth and so blinded by sin, as not to, 
perceive the force of this argument. There are men whose 
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skepticism nothing can shake, and who would not believe 
if all the Saviour’s miracles were reproduced before them. 

In the previous chapter was shown the harmony which 
exists between other portions of the gospel and the repre- 
sentations which it contains of the Divine perfections. 
Here we are led to consider the harmony existing between 
the evangelical representations of God and those which 
reason makes to us. The beautiful theology of Christ, 
although already somewhat dwelt on, can scarcely receive 
too much attention ; it is, above all other literature, worthy 
of admiration and adapted to enlighten the understanding 
and purify the affections. 

In inquiring into the conceptions of the Divinity em- 
braced in redemption, we shall not feel obliged to limit our- 
selves to the personal teaching of Christ, but may refer to 
what has been taught with respect to God by inspired men 
both before his coming and since his death. We shall, 
however, dwell mainly on that theology which came from 
the lips and was exhibited in the life and death of the 
Saviour himself. He has added to the science of God as 
taught by the prophets, and He has certainly rendered 
theological truth more luminous and lovely. If the Son 
of God has spoken at all, we must regard all the Scriptures 
as his utterance. 

All men whom revelation has not enlightened have been 
ereatly ignorant of the perfections of God. The ignorance 
of the mass of the people in heathen lands on this subject 
fills our minds with the profoundest astonishment and pity. 
It were incredible to us, were not the evidence of the fact so 
ample, that the human reason has become so clouded and 
perverted with respect to God as we find it, in by far the 
greater portion of the world. Even the most gifted of 
classic poets have ascribed to their divinities all the im- 
perfections and vices of men. Nor has the ignorance 
spoken of resulted from a want of the faculties and facili- 
ties necessary to the discovery of religious truth, but from 
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an unwillingness on the part of the heathen “to retain, 
God in their knowledge,” for everywhere around them 
were the proofs that the world is the work of a Divine 
Architect; and in the constitution of man himself, and 
especially in the law written on every human heart, may 
be found the evidence of the existence of an infinite Law- 
giver and of most of his moral attributes. To convince us 
of the theological ignorance that has prevailed among un- 
evangelized nations, it is sufficient to recall to our memo- 
ries the fact that they have been idolaters, and that their 
idolatry has been of the most abject sort. Ignorance 
among the masses of the people, so prevalent and pro- 
found, is not reconcilable with the idea of the existence of 
any great knowledge of God among the learned. Philos- 
ophers failed to instruct the common people in religion, 
because they were so little enlightened on the subject 
themselves. We know that the philosophers of the pagan 
world were profoundly ignorant of the Divine perfections. 
Some of them may, indeed, have obtained glimpses of 
these perfections, but by none of them were they ap- 
prehended in their consistency and completeness. The 
apostle gave utterance to the result of a wide observation 
of his own, as well as to inspired words, when he declared 
that “the world by wisdom knew not God.” The culti- 
vated men of heathen antiquity, especially the Grecians, 
the most intellectual people of all time, have bequeathed 
to succeeding generations many noble monuments of their 
genius. In eloquence, poetry, painting, architecture, and 
sculpture many of them are unrivaled in modern history; 
in the science of astronomy the attainments of many of 
them were wonderful and vast. The progress of some of 
them, in the philosophy of the human mind and in logic, 
excites our enthusiastic admiration. Amid all their artistic 
conceptions and philosophic discoveries, however, they 
could not “find out God.” 

Let us inquire into the theological opinions held by some 
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of the ancient philosophers ; we direct attention to only the 
best of them. The dualistic theory of the Divinity pre- 
vailed in several Oriental countries, whence it was carried 
into Greece. According to this theory, there exist two 
objects of the highest worship,—one purely good, and the 
other entirely evil. It is easily seen that this system is 
subversive of that doctrine of the Divine unity which lies 
at the base of all true theology. If we could find theo- 
logical truth in any degree of purity among ancient phi- 
losophers, we would find it in Greece; we search for it 
there in vain. All the Grecian philosophers believed in 
the eternity of matter, and, of course, were ignorant of the 
fact that God is the creator of the universe; and, almost 
without an exception, their ideas were pantheistic. Pytha- 
goras, the founder of the Italian school, which belonged 
more to Greece than to Italy, is supposed by many to have 
entertained lofty conceptions of the Deity. Justin Martyr 
says of him, that he believed in the unity of God; he also 
regarded the Deity as pervading the universe. His opin- 
ions, however, seem to be pantheistic, while he had no 
adequate conceptions of the moral attributes of God. 
Anaxagoras-seems to have been the first of the Grecians 
who thought of mind as separate from matter, and re- 
garded the Deity as a pure mind governing the universe ; 
but-beyond this his theology does not extend, and it has 
even been said of him that “mind had not yet appeared to 
him as a true force above nature.” The Eleatic and Hera- 
clitic philosophers were pantheistic, while the Sophists 
held no distinct theological opinions. To Socrates and 
Plato, the greatest of the Grecian philosophers, if Aristotle 
be excepted, we are most likely to look for sound theo- 
logical opinions; and their theology may be regarded 
as identical. Socrates is more distinguished as a moral 
philosopher than as a theologian, Neither Socrates nor 
Plato recognized God as the creator of the world. The 
fundamental principle of Plato is that “from nothing nothing 
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can proceed,” and he supposes the architect of the world 
to have formed it from pre-existent matter. It is also doubt- 
ful whether his ideas were not pantheistic. A writer of 
considerable authority says of him: “ Whether he con- 
ceived the highest cause to bea personal being or not, is a 
question which hardly admits of a definite answer. The 
logical result of his system would exclude the personality 
of God.” We only contend that, upon the question whether 
. God has a substantial existence distinct from that of the 
universe, he has expressed, and probably entertained, no 
very clear ideas. Nor are we to imagine that Socrates 
was more enlightened on this subject than his illustrious 
pupil. Still, we must admit that he recognized the Divine 
omniscience and providence. Xenophon represents him 
as saying: “ Reflect that your own mind directs your body 
by its volitions, and you must be convinced that the Intel- 
ligence of the universe disposes all things according to his 
pleasure. Can you imagine that your eye is capable of dis- 
cerning distant objects, and that the eye of God cannot, at 
the same instant, see all things? or that, whilst your mind 
contemplates the affairs of different countries, the under- 
standing of God cannot attend at once to all the affairs of 
the universe? Such is the nature of the Divinity that He 
sees all things, hears all things, is everywhere present, and 
constantly superintends all events.’ ‘“ He who disposes 
and directs the universe, who is the source of all that is 
fair and good, who, amid successive changes, preserves 
the course of nature unimpaired, and to whose laws all 
beings are subject, this supreme Being, though himself 
invisible, is made manifest in the grandeur of his opera- 
tions,” Plato did not recognize the absoluteness of the 
Divine sovereignty, but held that matter has a refractory 
force, and so resists the will of the great Sovereign that He 
cannot carry his plans into perfect execution. On this 
subject Socrates probably concurred with him. The Athe- 
nian sage, besides acknowledging a supreme Deity, be- 
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lieved in the existence of inferior divinities, who control 
the ordinary affairs of nature and to whom worship ought 
to be paid. Here, then, we have before us the opinions of 
the two great theologians of classic antiquity. They be- 
lieved in a supreme God, as did most of the heathen ; they 
acknowledged his omniscience and providence; they called 
Him ¢he Good, although they had no definite ideas with 
respect to his moral attributes; yet they knew not God as 
creator of the world, limited his providence, were doubtful 
as to the distinctness of his essential existence, were poly- 
theists and idolaters. Surely they were greatly ignorant of 
God. The Stoics, the followers of Zeno, were pantheists ; 
with them providence was immutable necessity, or fate, 
and piety was submission to it. The system of Epicurus 
is virtually atheistic; he acknowledged, indeed, the éxist- 
ence of gods, but gives them no place in the creation, 
organization, or management of the world. According to 
Aristotle, God is immutable and eternal, the first mover of 
matter which he did not create, neither infinite nor omni- 
present, not a spectator of human affairs, and not a proper 
object of the worship of men. In the accuracy and extent 
of his theological knowledge, Cicero, the eloquent philoso- 
pher of Rome, though superior to Zeno and Epicurus, 
whose systems he condemned, did not surpass Plato, whom 
he so much admired and imitated, and has never been able 
to escape the charge of polytheism. Different ancient 
philosophers held fragments of theological truths; but all 
these fragments combined and arranged would fail to form 
a perfect system. A conclusive proof of man’s need of a 
revelation is furnished by the fact that Plato and Aris- 
totle, with their wonderful genius, remained so profoundly 
ignorant of the nature of God. 

Christ has done more for the science of theology than 
Plato has accomplished for that of metaphysics, or Aris- 
totle for that of logic. Nor does this simply prove that 
Christ possessed a genius equal or superior to theirs. It 
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proves that He was inspired or Divine. We are persuaded 
that human genius must have its limits, and that, debased 
as it is by sin, it cannot, without supernatural aid, rise up 
into the pure regions of Divine thought. Perhaps, with a 
spotless moral nature like Christ's, Socrates and Plato 
would have given utterance to theological truth, if not as 
extensive, as pure. 

Christ has taught everything that man can know with 
respect to the Supreme Being. He has reaffirmed what 
the Jewish Scriptures have said of God as the creator of 
the universe; we certainly claim for the gospel the reve- 
lation of the fact, notwithstanding its having been known 
to the ancient Jews, that the world was created from no- 
thing. Christ has taught the unity of God in terms most 
explicit, representing the one Lord of all as the only proper 
object of religious worship. The spirituality of the Divine 
Being He has taught as it was not taught even in the Old 
Testament, and certainly as it was not understood by his 
countrymen; He said. beautifully to the woman of Sama- 
ria, “God is a spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” And in teaching the 
necessity and the possibility of a spiritual worship He went 
above all Jewish conceptions and transcended all his pre- 
decessors, giving the most forcible impression of the Di- 
vine spirituality by indicating the spirituality of the highest 
and most accepted worship. Christ is original when He 
suggests to us the fatherhood of God in the words of that 
prayer which is called Azs, “Our Father which art in 
heaven.” By no one has the providence of God been so 
forcibly and so sweetly taught as by Christ when He repre- 
sents the infinite Father as clothing the grass of the field, 
sustaining the lily as it blooms, feeding the sparrow 
and noticing its fall, numbering the hairs of our heads, 
caring for us at all times, and providing with paternal vigi- 
lance for all our wants. Christ has described the one liv- 
ing spirit that created and presides over the universe as a 
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being of infinite wisdom and power, infinitely pure, just, 
and good. If He has not made more distinct disclosures 
of the nearness of the Divinity to man, He has at least 
made clearer representations of the amiableness of God, 
than were made by the prophets. As compared with that 
of the pagan philosophers and the writers of the Old Tes- 
tament, the theology of Christ is as new as his ethics. 

It is to the scheme of redemption itself we must turn, 
to obtain the most affecting ideas of God. Christ has 
taught us what God is more by what He has done than by 
what He has said. We must listen to Him when He speaks 
on this subject, not from the mount of beatitudes only, but 
from the cross. More than anything in material nature, 
with all its grandeur, loveliness, and likeness to God,—more 
than anything in the moral law, with all its purity, and 
although it is regarded as a transcript of the Divine char- 
acter,—does salvation through a redeemer bring the Deity 
near to men and afford them distinct and lovely visions of 
his attributes. In redemption we learn the Divine unity; 
from the one mediator we learn the oneness of God. In 
this scheme, in which the good spirits of other parts of the 
universe are interested, the wisdom, benevolence, and jus- 
tice of the one everlasting Father are represented as dis- 
played and satisfied. The wisdom of God, in conceiving 
such a plan and providing the means of its successful exe- 
cution, is manifest. Nature with her varied combinations 
and compensations, and providence with all its wondrous 
mechanism, fail to furnish us such exhibitions of infinite 
wisdom as are made in redemption. The Divine power 
executing the purposes of Divine wisdom, and sustaining 
the Redeemer under his awful weight of woes, is conspic- 
uous in this scheme. God never made such a display of 
omnipotence as when He showed himself “mighty to save.” 
We are most impressed with the paternal watchfulness of 
the everlasting Father when we learn that He has sent his 
Son to the earth on an embassy of mercy and spared not 
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the effusion of his blood when it was necessary to wash 
away the deep stain of our guiltiness. In the cross we 
behold the brightest manifestation of the Divine benevo- 
lence that the universe has witnessed; and there the Di- 
vine justice is displayed with equal clearness. In every 
step of the work of redemption, in all the progress of its 
disclosure for centuries, and most of all in the great expi- 
atory death itself, are God’s mercy and justice at once con- 
spicuous. The Divine attributes are so distinctly displayed 
in redemption that they can be perceived by the feeblest 
and least enlightened intellects, that would never have read 
them in nature or the ordinary Divine providences, and that 
are incapable of clearly apprehending any abstract state- 
ment of them. Even the best-informed Christian must 
turn to the cross for vivid and satisfactory conceptions of 
God. No philosopher of antiquity, not even Socrates, 
though he regarded the Deity as preserving the universe 
from decay, was aware of the depth of the Divine interest 
in human affairs; or of the extent of the Divine benevo- 
lence which makes sacrifices for man’s welfare, and that of 
the Divine justice which requires a satisfaction for human 
sin. Without the light of redemption, it was impossible to 
concede great benevolence to God without doing dispar- 
agement to his justice, or to ascribe any great justice to 
Him without underrating his benevolence. 

Christ’s person must be regarded as constituting a por- 
tion of the system of redemption; and that person, both 
in its human and Divine aspects, serves to communicate 
to us vivid views of God. As a man, Christ was perfect; 
and He is the only perfect man of whose character we have 
a distinct delineation, and of whose actions we have a mi- 
nute and accurate description. Perfect human nature is an 
image of God; magnify the qualities of the perfect man 
into the infinite, and you have attained the highest concep- 
tions that human beings can form of the Divinity; and in 
the contemplation of the man Christ Jesus you may learn 
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God as pagan philosophers could not. Christ is also Di- 
vine; in his person the real Deity has stood on the earth 
revealing all his attributes, his omniscience in discerning 
the spirits of men and foretelling future events, his omnipo- 
tence and his superiority to inexorable and irresistible fate 
in overturning the laws of material nature and in his em- 
pire over human hearts, his infinite justice in publishing a 
law of perfect purity, his infinite love in redeeming the 
world. 

It remains for us to show that the ideas with respect to 
the Divine attributes, which redemption affords us and 
which philosophers entertained only imperfectly or not at 
all, are reasonable and just. They are not the less true 
because reason had failed to discover them; reason may 
verify what it could not have suggested. God’s character 
may be learned from physical nature, from providence, and 
from the constitution of man. The sciences, which throw 
light on these subjects, have been improving for centuries; 
and these sciences throw on the subject of theology light 
of which the greatest sages of antiquity were destitute. In 
physical science many contrivances of nature and their 
uses have been made known in modern ages: the law of 
gravitation has been discovered, and been found to extend 
to all the universe; and the laws of light have been ascer- 
tained and been found to apply far as the remotest nebulze 
that are visible with the aid of the telescope. The science 
of history (and history may be called a science) has made 
progress in the lapse of ages; the philosophic historian 
has thrown much light on the Divine providence,—men 
have learned to perceive the hand of God in their per- 
sonal affairs to a degree unpracticed in the earlier ages of 
the world. 

In modern ages, and even during the last half century, 
great improvements have been made in psychology, or 
the science which treats of the phenomena of the human 
mind. It is denied by some that any such improvements 
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have been made; some affirm that the same psychological 
and moral questions have been discussed, from the times 
of Plato and Zeno, without arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusions. It must be admitted that Plato suggested 
important metaphysical ideas, which have been overlooked 
by many of the philosophers of modern ages, and that vir- 
tue has been defined with less precision and justness by 
many Christian philosophers than by Zeno. Nevertheless 
it is true that the science of the human mind is better 
understood in the present than it has been at any past era. 
A degree of harmony exists among philosophers on many 
vexed psychological questions, such as was unknown in 
former ages. The influence of Reid, of Scotland, in set- 
tling in the minds of many in Europe and America im- 
portant questions in the sciences of mind and morals, has 
been immense; no man has exerted greater influence in 
that way, although the transparency of his reasoning may 
seem to render it less profound. The influence of Cousin 
in clearing up many difficult questions in mental science 
has been great. How far this great French philosopher 
has been influenced by the German, Kant, and how far his 
ontological opinions are worthy of condemnation, we need 
not inquire. Noman of the present century has done more 
towards settling great metaphysical questions, which have 
been long discussed, than Sir William Hamilton. It is re- 
markable that he and Cousin, though differing so widely in 
their ontology, should agree so fully on all questions having 
respect to the phenomena of the human mind. Moral phi- 
losophy has made progress as really as psychology: Butler 
has triumphed over Paley. As a proof of the increased in- 
fluence of right systems of mental and moral science, it is 
apparent that almost all men are now prepared to admit the 
existence of certain primary truths in the human mind, 
which are the necessary basis of all thought, and to recog- 
nize right as an absolute thing, and conscience as an original 
and independent faculty. Allusion has been made to 
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modern improvements in the sciences, for the purpose of 
showing that reason may zozw perceive the truth of theo- 
logical doctrines, which the philosophers of antiquity failed 
and were unable to discover. Let us here say, that a 
work exhibiting fully the correspondence between Christi- 
anity and just systems of mental and moral philosophy is 
a desideratum in theological literature, as much to be 
desired as any of the desiderata of which Bacon has 
written. 

The proofs that reason can ascribe no other attributes 
to God, except those which it is the glory and distinction 
of redemption to have brought to light, might well fill a 
whole volume; yet a satisfactory argument on the subject 
may be embraced within a narrow space. The exzstcnce of 
God is proved from reason; the contrivances in nature, 
which reveal a great designer, and the law written on the 
heart, which reveals an infinite lawgiver, sufficiently attest 
it. Reason proves also that God is the creator of the 
universe; to believe the fact that He called matter into 
existence from nothing is far more reasonable than to 
believe that it existed from eternity. A belief in the 
eternity of matter conducts either to atheism, which is 
disproved by the marks of design, which pervade the 
world, and is contradicted by the psychological truth 
that every effect must have a cause, or to pantheism, 
which is opposed to the teachings of moral science, sub- 
versive of that moral nature which we feel, that conscience 
that speaks to us, and those moral distinctions which we 
are compelled to recognize; God’s providence is known by 
the light of nature; nothing can be more reasonable than 
the belief that the great Being, who created and organized 
the material universe, also conducts it to the great end for 
which it was formed; and if He supervises the laws of 
physical nature, it must be believed that He also super- 
intends those moral laws, whose existence is as well known, 
the results 0° whose operations are so momentous to the 
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subjects of them, and in whose execution the glory of 
Him that has promulged them is so deeply involved. 

The eternity of God is proved from that necessity of a 
first cause, which psychology teaches; the first cause is 
itself uncaused, and therefore eternal. The power of God 
is proved, and is shown to be zuzfinzte, from his creating the 
world out of nothing. The wzzty of God is proved by the 
harmony that pervades his works and providence; for ex- 
ample, by that law of gravitation and those laws of light 
which prevail through all nature. Natural science con- 
firms all the representations which revelation has made of 
the Divine wisdom; and the displays of infinite wisdom, 
made in the material world, prepare us to appreciate those 
more glorious displays of it that redemption furnishes. It 
has been said that nature proves the Divine wisdom and 
power to be vast, but not infinite; besides other evidence 
of the infinitude of these attributes, by a law of the mind it 
is suggested, on the condition of surveying the exhibition 
of Divine wisdom and power in nature. 

It is not incredible that God possesses the degree of 
benevolence that the gospel ascribes to Him. The earth is 
full of the manifestations of the Divine goodness. We find 
the proof of it in that Divine law which enjoins on us 
nothing but what it is our interest and happiness to do, 
and forbids to us nothing but what is destructive of our 
welfare. This attribute is exhibited in the moral constitu- 
tion of man, inasmuch as the exercise of the benevolent 
affections imparts the most exquisite pleasure, while the 
indulgence of the malevolent affections is attended always 
with disquietude and pain. It has been proved in a pre- 
vious chapter that reason bears testimony to the mercy of 
God. 

Reason teaches that God possesses that attribute of infi- 
nite ustice which revelation makes known to us. An all- 
powerful Being, commanding the resources of the universe, 
can have no temptation to injustice. The earth abounds 
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with the evidence of the justice of its Ruler. Many suffer 
here because they are guilty; none suffer more than they 
deserve; and if the sufferings of any are less than their 
deserts, let it be remembered that an eternity remains in 
which to rectify the disproportion, and that respite and 
exemption from punishment are secured to men on earth 
through a scheme of mercy that is altogether consistent 
with the claims of justice. In the history of nations 
and of individuals there have been remarkable exhibi- 
tions of this Divine attribute. God has placed justice in 
the human breast: a sufficient proof that He himself is 
just. The human conscience approves of justice in God, 
and in man it inflicts the awards of Divine justice on the 
soul: it pronounces its decisions in accordance with justice ; 
it may indeed be said to bear direct and uniform testi- 
mony to the existence of this Divine attribute. Did not 
the internal monitor testify so clearly in behalf of absolute 
right and the existence of Divine justice, mankind, under 
the influence of wild passion, would banish from the earth 
all moral law and all good morals, and in the general dis- 
order and ruin abrogate the civil law itself. 

Reason bears testimony to the holiness of God, as it is seen 
in redemption. Says a writer much esteemed in this day: 
“Tt is certain that the conscience affords evidence that God, 
proven on other grounds to exist, must approve of moral 
excellence. We are constrained to believe that He who 
planted the conscience in our bosoms loves the virtue that 
it would lead us to love. We are forced to the conclusion 
that He who stirred up these reproaches in our breasts 
himself hates the sin which they would lead us to hate. 
By the analogy of human design, we infer in the universe 
the operation of a mighty designer; and by the analogy 
of man’s moral sentiments, we conclude that the Creator 
of the universe is possessed of those moral qualities by 
which He is not only the maker and sustainer of all things, 
but their righteous governor and their judge.” 
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We have seen that redemption, as unfolded by Christ 
and his apostles, presents ideas of the Divine perfections 
which are new and original, such as the pagan philosophers 
never had; we have also seen that those ideas accord with 
the dictates of reason. Whence came those true and origi- 
nal ideas? From what source did the illiterate apostles 
receive them? The answer is that they came only by 
inspiration, they could have come only in that way; and 
if they did so come, redemption is Divine. The moral 
law, as delivered by Moses, proves its Divine origin, by 
reflecting so brightly the perfections of God; redemption 
proves its Divine origin, by reflecting those perfections 
with still greater lustre and distinctness. 


CipAcR VE Ravel... 


REDEMPTION DISCLOSES NEW AND RATIONAL VIEWS OF THE DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 


Reason confirms what Christianity has taught with 
respect to the Divine providence. This subject was al- 
ludéd to in the last chapter; it demands, however, a more 
full consideration. The argument of this chapter is not 
precisely similar to that of the preceding; it is not as 
strong an argument in favor of the credibility of our re- 
ligion, for it must be admitted that the doctrine of Divine 
providence was not altogether original with Christ. It 
was recognized by pagans, who imagined their divinities 
to mingle in and preside over the material elements and 
human affairs. It was also taught by the philosophers of 
antiquity generally: although it was denied by Epicurus, 
Plato and Cicero were its warm defenders. Nevertheless, 
it may be justly said that Christ has rendered it more ap- 
parent than it had ever been among the heathen, and that 
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the Divine providence explained by Him is something more 
beautiful than ever it had been conceived to be by the phi- 
losophers of antiquity, as He has given it the melody of 
the birds of the air and the fragrancy of the flowers of the 
field. The denial of the Divine providence is one of the 
forms of modern infidelity; and we shall in this chapter at 
least answer one of the objections to our Divine Christi- 
anity, which some of its adversaries have urged with the 
greatest earnestness. 

No doctrine is more clearly taught in the sacred Scrip- 
tures than that of the Divine providence. It was so fully 
exhibited in the writings of the Old Testament that no Jew 
failed to apprehend it. Christ has most beautifully and 
forcibly presented it in his sermon on the mount, in which 
He represents God as clothing the grass of the field, 
noticing the fall of a sparrow, and numbering the hairs 
of our head. He also alludes to God’s providential govern- 
ment, when He says, “ My Father worketh hitherto.” An 
apostle has said, “In Him we live and move and have our 
being,” and that “by Him all things consist, and He up- 
holdeth all things by the word of his power.” It were idle 
to quote other passages of the Scriptures for the purpose 
of proving that they teach this doctrine, since no one will 
deny that it is one of their most prominent doctrines. 

“ Divine providence,” it has been said, “is the power 
which God exerts without intermission in and upon all his 
works. Defined as to its visible manifestations, it is God’s 
preservation and government of all things.” “ Providence,” 
according to the definition of another, “is the care which 
God takes of all things to uphold them in being, and to 
direct them to the ends which He had determined to 
accomplish by them.” The doctrine having most plausi- 
bility, that is opposed to this, is, that, although God created 
the universe, He has made it a self-sustaining machine,— 
that is, has impressed on it laws which execute themselves, 
and left it to work out its own results. The poet Cowper ' 
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states and opposes this theory in the following beautiful 
lines: 
«Some say that in the origin of things, 
When all creation started into birth, 
‘The infant elements received a law 
From which they swerve not since. That under force 
Of that controling ordinance they move, 
And need not his immediate hand, who first 
Prescribed their course, to regulate it now. 
Thus dream they, and contrive to save a God 
The encumbrance of his own concerns, and spare 
The great Artificer of all that moves 
The stress of a continual act, the pain 
Of unremitted vigilance and care, 
As too laborious and severe a task. 
So man, the moth, is not afraid, it seems, 
To span omnipotence, and measure might 
That knows no measure by the scanty rule 
And standard of his own, that zs to-day 
And zs zo¢ ere to-morrow’s sun go down. 
But how should matter occupy a charge, 
Dull as it is, and satisfy a law 
So vast in its demands, unless impelled 
To ceaseless service by a ‘ceaseless force, 
And under pressure of some conscious cause ? 
The Lord of all, himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of, all that lives; 
Nature is but a name for an effect 
Whose cause is God.” 


One of the writers of the present century, who opposed 
the doctrine of Divine providence, was M. Auguste Comte, 
the author of the “ Positive Philosophy.” His theory is, that 
man can become acquainted with only the phenomena of 
nature, and can know nothing of final causes; and thus he 
excludes the Deity from the universe. Combe, in his 
“Constitution of Man,” regards the universe as placed 
under a system of laws, moral and physical, but leaves no 
place for the operations of the Deity. The author of the 
“Vestiges of the Natural History of the Creation” affirms 
that it is impossible to suppose a distinct exertion of al- 
mighty power for the formation of the world. Humboldt, 
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in his “ Cosmos,” gives no place to the providence of God. 
There are many in all Christian lands, both of the illiterate 
and the learned, who regard the universe as only a self- 
sustaining machine. 

Let us here crowd together some important truths with 
respect to the Divine providence. It must not be over- 
looked that God usually governs his universe through the 
operation of general laws: there is an uniformity in the 
methods of the Divine providential government. God is al- 
ways everywhere present in the administration of his uni- 
versal affairs, so that, while He exercises a general control 
over them, He also directs the minutest events: his provi- 
dence is at once general and particular. The Deity exerts 
a providential control not only over physical nature, but 
also over the soul of man. This control over the human 
soul is, doubtless, exerted by moral means in part; it is 
also exerted by means of physical arrangements. Of this 
latter truth a striking illustration may be found in the 
natural influence of virtue and vice on bodily health and 
the material prosperity of men. We'see how God em- 
ploys physical afflictions in the accomplishment of moral 
good, and men have learned to fear lest the elements of 
nature should be employed in the punishment of their sins. 
It is a truth, worthy our profound consideration, that when 
God ordained his arrangements for the government of the 
world, He made provision for the answer of prayer, which 
He could as easily do as anything He has done in the 
formation of his universal scheme. 

While we regard the theory that the universe sustains 
itself as absurd, we do not admit the validity of the ob- 
jection to it, that it excludes the possibility of miracles 
and prayer. It is true that most of its advocates do reject 
the ideas of moral results from the laws of nature, of the 
efficacy of prayer, and of the possibility of miracles; they, 
doubtless, adopt their theory for the sake of escaping these 
ideas. Still, it is true that if the universe were self-sustain- 
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ing, there might be moral laws and machinery as well as 
physical, and prayers might be answered, and miracles 
might be performed. If God may make physical laws to 
execute themselves, why may He not make moral laws to 
do the same? Why may not the moral machinery be as 
perfect as the material? Why may not the two be sup- 
posed to co-operate on the theory that they sustain them- 
selves, as they do on the theory that God sustains them? 
If there be any self-sustaining law of nature, why may 
there not be a law whereby prayer secures other benefits 
besides its reflex influence on him who offers it? As to 
miracles, if the universe can be thought of as self-sustain- 
ing, there is no difficulty in supposing that the Deity may 
have so made the machinery of nature as to diverge tem- 
porarily from its usual operations at any given time. Al- 
though uniformity of action is generally necessary in nature, 
the machinery would only seem more perfect when able to 
adjust itself so as to suit great emergencies. If it could be 
proved that God had retired from the control of his uni- 
verse, we would not doubt the existence of moral laws, of 
the efficacy of prayer, and of miracles. We must suppose 
that a machinery which can execute such laws as phi- 
losophers call the laws of nature, can also of itself, from the 
nice adjustment of its parts, and the impulse first given it 
by the Almighty’s hand, accomplish any conceivable pur- 
pose of the great Creator. 

We shall now answer some of the objections to the 
doctrine of a Divine providence. It has been asked, If 
God controls all things, why are the operations of nature 
so uniform? It has been said that He would not bind 
nature to one unvarying course if He were always present 
to act himself. We answer that God’s operations are uni- 
form because they are the best. He has chosen a certain 
course of action, and invariably pursues it, because it is 
most fitted to accomplish the ends He has in view. Even 
if the universe were a self-sustaining machine, the Deity 
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might have refused to give it what would appear to us as 
uniformity of action; and would have given it unvarying 
laws only because they were the best means of effecting 
his purposes. We may retort the question, and ask the ob- 
jector why the laws of nature are so uniform; and he can 
only answer, because being the best they must continue 
to operate. God being himself immutable and a lover of 
order, if He act himself, must act with uniformity ; or if it 
be possible for us to conceive of his making a self-sustain- 
ing universe, He must impart to it some of his own uni- 
formity of action. Order must belong to God, whether He 
acts directly or through machinery. Let us say, then, that 
the laws of nature act uniformly, because the God of order 
has appointed and sustains them. The uniformity of the 
operation of the laws of nature is in every way favorable 
to the interests of man. It confirms the psychological truth 
that every effect must have a cause, and that the same 
causes will produce the same effects,—a truth which ad- 
mits of confirmation, although intuitively derived ; thus it 
leads men to the contemplation of a first cause, to the 
knowledge of God. If what are called the laws of nature 
were not uniform in their action, if they had no consistency 
and symmetry, men would naturally conceive that the uni- 
verse is governed by caprice or chance, and not by an 
intelligent Sovereign. In such a case, there could exist no 
science or philosophy ; nor would there be found in nature 
that unity amid diversity which constitutes its beauty. 
Were there no uniformity in nature,men could make no 
adequate provision for their physical wants; they would 
not know what they were not to do, or what they were re- 
quired to do; they would have no confidence in either the 
Divine threatenings or the Divine promises. And yet, let it 
be borne in mind, that God is not inexorably bound by any 
system of rules. He ever acts voluntarily; He may even 
choose to conceal from us, in some cases, the uniformity of 
the action of his law, or do what to our feeble vision seems 
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inconsistent with his general purposes. We may say, at 
least, that if a man cannot prove that God would not act 
uniformly and consistently, if He acts at all in nature, he 
cannot derive from the uniformity of nature an argument 
against the Divine providence. 

The development theory, as urged by the author of the 
“Vestiges,” cannot be presented successfully as an objec- 
tion to God's providential government. That theory is 
totally unproved in all its aspects; on any theory, it must 
be admitted that many of God’s most perfect works were 
the first to exist. But admit the theory and the transmuta- 
tions it calls for; still, God may be active in producing the 
alleged changes, and may control them, just as certainly 
as He might impress on nature the laws which produce 
them. Were we convinced that God, in creation, com- 
menced with the most inferior creatures, and ascended 
gradually and regularly to the highest, or that one species 
of animals was transmuted into another, we would still 
see the necessity for a God to create and a providence to 
sustain and control all things. Vary as you may your 
opinions of the mode of the Divine action, the necessity 
for it remains; if to make like produce like requires 
the presence of God, much more, or at least equally as 
much, to make like produce the unlike requires that 
presence. 

To the objection brought against the Divine providence, 
that it makes God the author of the physical evils that 
befall mankind, we shall give no lengthened reply. It is 
to be remembered that those physical ills are the just and 
natural punishment of man’s sin; and that God’s character 
is in no way relieved from the charges of severity, by 
saying that He has invented and set in operation a ma- 
chine which necessarily inflicts evil on mankind. To say 
that He has made the best machine He could, and that 
calamity inevitably results from any Divine mechanism, is 
to limit the power of the Almighty. Why may we not 
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say, with as much propriety, that God in providence acts 
as well as He can? God is certainly responsible for the 
working of this machine, and, if it goes wrong, is bound to 
correct its aberrations. An objection, such as we have 
just stated, if it has any force at all, weighs against the 
perfection and, indeed, against the very existence of the 
Deity. 

The freedom of the human will is not. (as some allege 
that it is) any more interfered with by supposing that God 
acts and exercises control directly in his universe, than by 
imagining that He has invented and set agoing a machine 
which works according to fixed and invariable laws. In* 
deed, the theory we oppose seems more than any other to 
militate against the liberty of the human will; nor does 
it remove from God any charge of responsibility as to 
human sin, if we are presumptuous enough, on any theory, 
to asperse Him as the author of sin. 

No reason can be assigned for the Creator’s withdrawal 
from the superintendence and control of his universe, even 
if such withdrawal came within the range of possible 
things. All are obliged to admit that He may, if He 
choose, in any way interfere with the workmanship of 
his hands; his power must be adequate to control what 
it was adequate to create. No argument against the Divine 
providential government can be derived from the character 
of God. Shall any man say that the vastness of the uni- 
verse renders the control of it irksome and laborious to the 
Creator? That were to limit God’s power, to think of 
Him as such an one as ourselves, and to forget that his 
infinite happiness consists in the exercise of his infinite 
attributes. God had only to say, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light’; and easy to Him as speech or thought is 
the upholding and government of all things. He saw the 
creation at a glance, and there is no object too large for 
his management or too minute for his control. Nor can 


we say that the government of the universe is unworthy 
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of a God; that which it was not beneath Him to create, it 
is not beneath Him to control. Could we ascertain the 
high and sacred purposes which are to be accomplished 
by this universe of created matter and mind, the glory 
which is to result from it to the ever-living Architect, we 
would admit that it is worthy of all the vigilance and care 
of eternal wisdom and power. In a machinery so nicely 
adjusted as that of nature, the minutest parts demand at- 
tention as well as the mightiest, for by them results the 
greatest are produced, and their disorder would derange 
the whole machinery and defeat all its purposes. 

Reason distinctly confirms the doctrine of a Divine 
providence. Let us turn our attention now to some of 
the arguments which support it. 

So far from there being anything in God’s character to 
induce us to doubt his providential government, there is — 
everything in that character to induce us to believe it. 
Even could the universe sustain and control itself (which 
we shall show to be impossible), still we may suppose that 
God would delight himself in watching the operations of 
the beautiful system, and, especially, that the eternal Father 
would not withdraw from his rational offspring. 

On any other theory but that of a Divine providence, the 
Deity is left without occupation ; his work is finished; the 
universe has no further need of Him, and there is no argu- 
ment to prove his existence except the negative one, that 
what is proved to have once existed must be believed to 
continue to exist, unless the contrary can be proved. The 
deniers of a Divine providence deny also the fact of any 
new creation, and, according to their theory, infinite power 
slumbers, and is to sleep forever; the Deity has the most 
complete abilities for universal affairs, yet those abilities 
are wholly unexercised ; everything that God has made is 
of use, yet God himself is of no use. We believe, on the 
contrary, that the Deity is necessary to his universe as He 
has ever been; nor can we think with the Epicurean that 
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He has withdrawn himself into indolence and inglorious 
repose. 

The argument from reason, which proves the existence 
of a God, proves also his providence. We say that the 
universe must have had a Creator, because we cannot 
imagine that it created itself; so we may say that there 
must be a Divine providence, because we cannot conceive 
of the universe as sustaining itself. It is as easy to admit 
that the universe could create, as that it can sustain, itself. 
Providence has been called a continued creation, and 
certainly the upholding of the universe requires the pres- 
ence and exertion of creative or infinite power. We say 
that the universe must have had an intelligent Creator, 
because it is everywhere filled with marks of design; so 
we say that nature, being itself unconscious and blind, 
cannot of itself execute a wise design, and there must be 
both power and wisdom present to fulfill that design. If, 
on the other hand, it be said that nature sustains and con- 
trols itself, we say, if that be true, the argument for the 
existence of a God is gone; then nature might have created 
itself. If nature has the power of self-sustenance and self- 
control, thus becoming independent, it is itself a deity, 
and deserves our adoration as divine; and as there isa 
difficulty to the human mind in admitting the existence 
of two gods, nature, in the case supposed, may be re- 
garded as the only divinity; thus, by denying providence, 
we shall be plunged into the gloomy abyss of atheism or 
pantheism. 

We must believe in a Divine providence, because we 
know that created things have no power to sustain them- 
selves; it involves a contradiction even to suppose that 
such a power could be delegated to them. If God sustains 
the universe by his power, He is, necessarily, present 
throughout his creation that He may exercise his power, 
and that universal presence and exercise of Divine power 
is itself Divine providence. Nature would sink into instant 
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and utter annihilation if it were not sustained by the arm 
of an ever-present God. 

We are persuaded also that the Divine wisdom is neces- 
sarily exercised in the management of the affairs of the 
universe. We cannot conceive that the Deity could dele- 
gate his infinite wisdom to any machinery of his formation; 
that He has made a machine so perfect as never to need his 
interference is a thing totally unproved, and will be re- 
garded by most minds as altogether incredible. Since God 
is, necessarily, present with his universe to sustain it, and 
thus exercises a providence over it, it is probable that He 
employs in the providential government not only power 
but wisdom,—indeed, every attribute of his nature,—even 
if we could suppose that the universe could exist and 
‘execute his purposes without the exercise of all his at- 
tributes. 

To deny the Divine providence is to ascribe the at- 
tributes of Deity to a mere machine, to mere creatures, 
and even to a mere name. The laws of nature, it is said, 
produce all the wonders and phenomena that meet our 
vision. But what are these laws? Have they power, in- 
telligence, and purpose? If they have, they must consti- 
tute a person. The laws of nature cannot be anything 
more than the uniform mode of the Divine operation; 
when we speak of anything as a law of nature, all that’we 
can mean is, that God is accustomed to do so. If we may 
reason from analogy here, let us ask, Is there any law of 
human enactment that can execute itself? It is absurd to 
imagine such a thing. So we think that it is absurd to 
think of a Divine law as executing itself. The principle 
of life in all things must be Divine. You ask if aman may 
not make a machine which shall accomplish his purposes 
without his supervision, and why may not God do the 
same? Man can make no machine for himself that does 
not require a degree of his attention; but if he could, it 
would be only because Divine providence acts in sustain- 
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ing every steamship and grist-mill, and the water and steam 
by which they are moved,—indeed, all man’s machinery. 
Take away from any piece of human mechanism gravity, 
electricity, magnetism, and expansibility, and of what use 
could it be? Now, it is the Deity who directs the opera- 
tion of these things. You plant a seed; it is God who 
makes it to grow, although it grows on the spot of ground 
where you wish a tree to stand. You make a machine; 
God gives it energy even while it is accomplishing your 
purposes. A machine of.man’s origination no more moves 
itself than the sun, and is just as dependent as anything in 
nature, for its existence and operations, on the Divine provi- 
dence. It may be asked, in reply to what has been said, 
whether secondary causes have no inherent power. If ma- 
terial secondary causes have an inherent power, still it is 
necessary that Divine power sustain and direct those 
causes, or, in other words, still a Divine providence is 
necessary. The power of these secondary causes we re- 
gard as constantly imparted to them. It may still be 
asked whether the human will has not an inherent power. 
We do not deny that it has; still, the Divine providence 
sustains the human will in existence, and directs or con- 
trols it so as to accomplish the Divine purposes. But it 
must be considered also that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the human will and other secondary causes. Will 
is itself the seat of all power; law itself is will in action, 
whether that will be human or Divine. In admitting, 
therefore, that the human will has inherent power, we do 
not make the same admission as to material secondary 
causes. Ascribe to secondary causes what power you 
may, you cannot dispense with the presence of God in 
the universe as though it were unnecessary to preserve, 
sustain, and direct all things. 

The science of geology bears testimony to the existence 
of a Divine providence. If the theories of geologists be 
true, there has been, from time to time, since the first 
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organization of the world, the creation of new species of 
animals and vegetables, which proves the direct interposi- 
tion of the Almighty. Says Dr. Hitchcock: “It is a fact 
that new organic beings have been created from time to 
time. The successive economies of organic life that have 
existed on the earth, and passed from it, do most un- 
equivocally demonstrate the extraordinary or miraculous 
providence of God.” All this shows that the Creator has 
not altogether withdrawn from the world; if He may inter- 
fere in the affairs of the universe, as He must, at the periods 
of these new creations, we see no difficulty in believing 
that He may interfere at all times. And here let us say, 
although it is not necessary to our present argument to 
consider it, that if God has made new creations in the 
physical world it is not unreasonable to suppose that He 
has made and will make new moral creations on the earth, 
such as are implied in the delivery of oral or written reve- 
lations, or the introduction of the schemes of redemption 
into the world. (I am aware that the truth of the geolog- 
ical opinion here alluded to has been disputed; but I am 
not yet persuaded that it is not just. If not true, we only 
lose the evidence of geology.) 

The wisest and best men of all ages of the world have 
accepted the doctrine of a Divine providence. It is found 
in the writings of the greatest sages of antiquity; and the 
most eminent. of the classic poets have recognized a Divine 
superintendence over the affairs of men. The most dis- 
tinguished scientific men of modern ages, as well as the 
most eminent theologians of all time, have adopted this 
doctrine. It was embraced by Bacon and Newton. Sir 
William Herschel says: “ We would by no means be under- 
stood to deny the constant exercise of God’s direct power 
in maintaining the system of nature, or the ultimate ema- 
nation of every energy, which material agents exert, from 
his own will acting in conformity with his own laws.” 
Jonathan Edwards, whose great force of intellect gives 
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weight to his opinion on this subject, beautifully illustrates 
the Divine providence by saying that “God sustains all 
by a ceaseless replenishment from his own infinitude, as 
the image in the mirror is upheld by ever-successive rays, 
like those which first produced it.” The opinion of almost 
all men, both the cultivated and unlearned, on this im- 
portant subject, ought to have weight with us; it is not 
probable that they have been mistaken with reference to a 
matter in regard to which they have so great an interest, 
and which they have so deeply agitated. Few have been 
found in the world, who have denied the providence of 
God, who have not also denied his existence. If we recog- 
nize not his movements in the vegetation of the field, in 
the roll of the planetary systems, and in the affairs of men, 
we are almost sure to doubt whether we can find Him 
anywhere, or whether He anywhere exists. 

There are many facts in human history which show the 
presence of the Deity amidst, and his presiding power 
over, the concerns of men. The righteous are often re- 
warded, and the wicked are often punished, in the present 
life: what often seems most unpropitious in the lives of 
God’s people is discovered to be the chosen instrument of 
their choicest blessings; governments and religions are 
overthrown and established as though God’s hand were di- 
rectly employed in promoting their prosperity and decline. 
All this, it may be said, is the result of the operation of 
general laws; but the human mind is not satisfied with 
this solution: it believes that there is an infinite mind and 
an unseen hand bringing about all these minute moral re- 
sults. Our experience of human affairs somehow assures 
us, that God is within us and around us, that the world is 
full of God, and that no event occurs without his direction 
or permission. , 

The doctrine of a Divine providence is full of that con- 
solation which man needs amid the vicissitudes and trials 
of his earthly life; our hearts, the best instincts of our 
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nature, plead for it. The thought of the Divine presence 
and government imparts an increased majesty and beauty to 
nature itself. He has the noblest views at the same time of 
the Supreme Being and of the creation “ who sees God in 
clouds and hears Him in the wind,” who recognizes his 
hand as rolling the stars along, and marks his footsteps in 
the mighty waters. To a devout man the universe would 
seem desolate indeed, if such a man could regard it as a 
mere machine; it would seem more lonely than any country 
of wide extent without a human habitation or a living 
being; beautiful it might be, but it would be a desert to 
him, and would leave him in solitude. He would regard 
mere matter, which he could not venerate and love, as the 
arbiter of his destinies, as a tyrant to whom he yielded a 
reluctant submission. In such a state of things, when pros- 
perity attended him, he could feel none of the gratitude to 
God (one of man’s sweetest emotions) which comes from 
the conviction that his welfare has been regarded by an 
infinite friend; and when adversity overtook him, he could 
have no assurance that it was especially designed for his 
good. In such a case, he would feel that he was destitute 
of Divine sympathy; he could not implore a blessing 
which his heart coveted, or ask protection from an evil 
which filled him with apprehension; prayer, the solace 
of affliction, would be unnecessary and useless; the orphan 
could no more look to God as the Father of the father- 
less, and the widow could no longer regard Him as the 
widow's God: the persuasion that God’s power protects 
us, and that his wisdom guides us, being lost, we would 
all alike feel fatherless and bereft of our best support. 


Cll ues Eh eee Ds 
REDEMPTION PRESENTS NEW BUT JUST IDEAS OF THE MORAL LAW, 


In a previous chapter the attention of the reader was 
called to the correspondence which exists between the 
teachings of redemption and those of reason, on the sub- 
ject of the Divine perfections. In this chapter, it is our 
purpose to derive an argument for the Divine origin of the 
plan of salvation from the fact that it presents ideas of the 
moral law that are new and original, and at the same time 
consonant with reason. 

Let us consider, first, what conceptions of the moral law 
the gospel affords us. 

The statutes of Sinai were delivered in connection with 
the system of redemption; they were combined with that 
ceremonial law which had its complete fulfillment in the 
sacrificial offering of Calvary. The moral law, as pub- 
lished by Moses, is so excellent in itself, so superior to all 
the maxims and precepts of the philosophers of the most 
enlightened pagan nations, so uncontaminated by any ad- 
mixture of false human opinion, so absolutely perfect, that 
we must receive it as coming through inspiration, and re- 
cognize the Divine origin of the book that discloses it and 
of the theory of salvation with which that moral law is 
combined. 

Christ Jesus himself has expounded the moral law most 
wisely, and delivered new moral precepts of surpassing 
purity and beauty. The ethical teachings of Christ, so 
superior to those of all heathen antiquity, prove that He 
was inspired or Divine, and that all that He has taught 
on the subject of human salvation is credible. A great 
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American statesman desired it to be inscribed upon his 
monument, that whatever occasional doubts he may have 
had with respect to it, the sermon on the mount had as- 
sured and reassured his heart of the truth of the Christian 
religion. In the lapse of ages, a Divine teacher had be- 
come necessary to restore the written law, as an inspired 
teacher had been necessary to write it on tables of stone 
after it had become partially obliterated from the tablets 
of the human heart. Christ has rescued the law from per- 
version, restored to it its spiritual meaning, and brought 
out its hidden lustre. As Jenyns has shown, many of 
Christ’s moral precepts are original and new, and yet such 
as reason approves. We forbear to dwell on this por- 
tion of the argument, only because the subject has been 
thoroughly exhausted by the ablest writers. 

Our Redeemer exhibited the law’s excellence in the 
purity of his life. Such a life, had it not existed, could not 
have been described. Socrates and Plato—all the philoso- 
phers of antiquity—were incompetent to the conception of 
it. The poets of the world, though endowed with the highest 
gifts of genius, have produced no conception approaching 
this in grandeur and sanctity, even in their descriptions of 
divinity. It was impossible for the men of the generation 
in which Christ appeared, a generation in which existed no 
lofty moral excellence, except that which was modeled 
after the Saviour’s, to have conceived a life and character 
like those of Jesus. Rousseau has truly said, that the 
conception of such a character is as hard to account for as 
its existence. No man can describe what he has never felt 
or witnessed: and inspiration alone could have conceived | 
such a life as that of Christ. We must conclude, then, that 
the evangelists have described from the life, and that Christ 
had a real existence. The historic testimony on that sub- 
ject ought to be above all suspicion; it is abundant and 
decided. In the life of Christ, the moral law lived and 
moved and was resplendent. Read in the evangelists the 
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representations of the eminent virtues, the purity, humility, 
meekness, gentleness, benevolence, prayerfulness, and spirit- 
uality of Jesus Christ. Redemption gives new and original 
views of the Divine law, since the Redeemer himself gave 
an exhibition of it, so original and new, in his character 
and life. 

We obtain new views of the Divine law from the plan 
of redemption itself, as distinguished from both the ethical 
teachings and the life of the Saviour. At the cross, where 
the blood of propitiation is shed, and where the sinner is 
pardoned, the law appears to us in its greatest vividness. 
It is more awful, as proclaimed amid the stillness of Calvary, 
than as uttered amid the pealing thunder and flashing light- 
nings of Sinai. 

Redemption teaches most forcibly the existence of the 
moral law. At the cross we are impressed with the fact 
that man is the subject of the moral government of God. 
God there interposes in human affairs to assert his au- 
thority and to vindicate the majesty of his law; for He that 
suffers and dies has been born under the law, and now 
endures its bitterest penalties. 

Redemption impresses the mind most deeply with the 
immutability of the moral law. Arguments for that im- 
mutability derived from other sources are numerous and 
conclusive; but none of them impress us so powerfully as 
that argument which is drawn from the cross. If the moral 
law could ever have been abrogated or held in abeyance, 
it would have been set aside for the purpose of preserving 
the Son of God from the suffering and ignominy, which 
beat as a remorseless storm on his defenseless head, when 
He stood the substitute of sinners. 

Redemption teaches that the law of God is zxexorable,— 
not only that the law must continue to exist, but that it is 
invariably executed. It is evident that no criminal can, 
since the Son of God could not, escape its penalty, nor can 
its prescribed penalty be mitigated in the case of any 
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human being, since the Son of God was compelled to drink 
its cup of vengeance to its latest dregs. 

Redemption teaches us the Aoliness of the moral law as 
it is seen nowhere else. A perception of the law’s holiness 
is different from that of its inflexibility, although the idea 
of the latter may suggest that of the former. If the law 
appears awful in sanctity, when seen amid the fire and 
smoke of tempest-wrapped Sinai, it appears clothed and 
guarded by a sanctity more severe when seen through the 
blood of Calvary; the angels themselves learn most of its 
holiness, not in the punishments that have fallen on sin- 
ning man, nor in the recorded sorrows of the angels that 
kept not their first estate, but at the cross. 

Redemption teaches that the penalty attached to the 
Divine law is of the greatest severity. It is true that the 
sufferings we behold at the cross are temporary, but they 
are the most intense sufferings possible to man; and when 
the Saviour of men endured the desertion of the Father, 
He experienced an agony such as had never before been 
known to a mortal, and equal to the throbs of lost spirits 
in their prison-house of woe. It is the dignity of the illus- 
trious sufferer, however, that conveys to our minds the full 
idea of the severity of the penalty inflicted. A Divine 
being hangs on that cross; and not all the agonies of the 
pit of ruin, could they be disclosed to our affrighted vision, 
would so fearfully impress us with the dignity of the law, 
and the rigor of its penalty, as those piacular sufferings of 
that victim who died the just for the unjust. 

When we consider the vastness of the price of human 
salvation, redemption convinces us of the extent of the juris- 
diction of the Divine law, that it has dominion over all the 
thoughts, volitions, and affections of men, as well as over 
their external actions. A law whose honor has been so 
terribly vindicated must penetrate to the deepest recesses 
of the soul. However we may have imagined that the law 
exercises its authority over man’s outer life, when we stand 
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at the cross we are persuaded that it extends its empire 
over the heart. 

Redemption also invests the moral law with new deauty 
to the view of men. Here it may be seen, in some measure, 
as it is seen by the angels of heaven, who look upon it with 
delight and admiration, as reflecting the benevolence of 
God, and who regard it as the rule of their happiness, the 
guardian and preserver of their interests and rights. It 
appears, at the cross, as a law which demands no further 
penalty for past offenses; which it is possible to obey, and 
obedience to which may conduct the soul to glory, honor, 
and immortality; which may be cherished and loved by 
men, because they have nothing more to fear from its 
operations and penalties. This law seems dreary enough 
to men when seen without the light from the cross; 
thus seen, it may possess indeed the cold proportions of 
beauty, but without warmth, and stands before us in the 
rigidness of death. The law, as it appears to men, is 
indeed a Memnonian statue, which yields no music until 
the Sun of Righteousness rises to wake its coldness into 
melody. 

It is not necessary to this discussion to show that redemp- 
tion affords new sanctions to the moral law; and yet it may 
be well for us to consider that from the.cross of Christ are 
drawn motives to moral obedience more tender and per- 
suasive, and more solemn and alarming, than can be derived 
from all the manifestations of Divine goodness and justice 
with which nature abounds. 

It cannot be pretended that pagan philosophers had 
formed any clear and exalted conceptions of the moral law, 
such as those which Christians have received from the 
gospel of Christ; on the contrary, their conceptions of it 
are inconsistent and obscure in themselves, and diverse 
from each other. Mankind have indeed universally ad- 
mitted the existence of a moral law: that law has been 
written on the human heart, and had that heart never be- 
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come corrupt, would have been as legible there as upon 
tables of stone. The uniformity of opinion that has pre- 
vailed throughout the world on great moral questions may 
well fill us with astonishment, and is sufficient proof that 
conscience is an independent faculty of the soul, and that 
moral distinctions are immutable and eternal. Ifa revela- 
tion was unnecessary to the heathen to enlighten them on 
any subject connected with religion, it was on that of man’s 
duties to his fellow-men and his Creator. We find, how- 
ever, that even with respect to questions of practical duty 
the heathen nations were involved in the deepest darkness. 
The law written on the heart had become obliterated and 
defaced. It cannot be doubted that the great mass of the 
heathen population had become ignorant of the moral law. 
In all the pagan world many of the grossest vices were 
universally esteemed virtues, and many real virtues were 
as universally condemned: humility was called meanness ; 
meekness was called cowardice; revenge was regarded as 
honor; and pride was esteemed* nobleness of soul. Isoc- 
rates was rather a rhetorician than a philosopher; but he 
expresses a prevailing sentiment of his age and country 
when he says, “Be not surpassed by your friends in doing 
kindness, nor by your enemies in doing injuries.’ From 
the ignorance of the mass on moral questions we infer that 
of the philosophers; for, had they been enlightened, they 
would have dispelled a portion at least of the prevailing 
darkness. 

The greatest immorality and vices existed and prevailed 
among the pagan nations. The apostle Paul would not 
have given such a description of the moral corruption of 
the Gentile world had he not felt himself fully sustained 
by the facts. We shrink from the revolting picture of pagan 
corruption. What cruelty! as in the murder of deformed and 
sickly infants at Sparta; as in the destruction of all female 
children, except the eldest, which was allowed by Romulus; 
as in casting old and infirm servants on a desolate island to 
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perish, as was common at Rome; and as in the gladiatorial 
shows. The want of chastity among the heathen is too 
well known to be dwelt on: their very acts of public worship 
were deeds of pollution. Sins the most unnatural were not 
only common among them, but escaped censure, and, in 
some cases, were encouraged by the laws. From this 
general corruption of morals we are led to infer the igno- 
rance of the people with respect to the moral law; and from 
the moral corruption and ignorance of the people we infer 
the moral ignorance of the philosophers, since even one 
man of correct sentiments and opinions would have con- 
tributed greatly to the elevation of the mass. 

If the philosophers of pagan antiquity were, as we have 
elsewhere shown, ignorant of the perfections of God, they 
were also, necessarily, ignorant of that moral law which is 
a transcript of those perfections. That the pagan philoso- 
phers were ignorant of the true nature of the moral law is 
also evident from the fact that they hoped to be justified 
by it, while they lived often in very gross violation of its 
precepts; they had indeed no adequate ideas of its inflex- 
ibility, but believed that either its penalty was a thing of 
no great magnitude and terror, or might be easily set 
aside. 

We cannot do justice to this portion of our subject with- 
out referring to the ethical systems of the most distinguished 
pagan philosophers. Some of these systems are greatly 
ingenious, and make, in some parts of them, approxima- 
tions to the truth, but all of them are incomparably inferior 
to the morality of the gospel. The philosophers of classic 
antiquity busied themselves greatly about questions with 
respect to the nature and foundation of virtue. The theory 
of Aristippus is, that “ Pleasure is the ultimate object of 
human pursuit, that all crimes are venial, and that nothing 
is just or unjust, except from custom or law.” Heraclitus 
also taught, that “the end of human life is to enjoy hap- 
piness.” Epicurus (to give the most favorable account 
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of his ethical system) held that the foundation and the 
rule of virtue is expediency. Aristotle has given some 
excellent practical precepts in morals, but has furnished no 
complete and satisfactory system of ethics; his theory of 
virtue is, that it is a mean between two extremes. Says a 
learned writer: “The single, positive, doctrinal sentence 
which has been transmitted to us from Socrates is, that 
virtue is knowing.’ Plato’s theory of virtue is Socratic. 
He expresses a just and sublime opinion when he says, 
that “our highest good consists in the knowledge and 
contemplation of the first good, which is God.’ Zeno’s 
opinion of virtue is what has been substantially adopted by 
Butler, that it is living in harmony with nature. Cicero’s 
ethical system is marked by no originality, and is a com- 
bination of the peripatetic and stoical systems. The reader 
may judge for himself how far the ethical systems of pagan 
philosophers were adapted to improve the morals of man- 
kind. They have been adopted by philosophers in modern 
ages, and those of Plato and Zeno deserve our admiration. 
It is probable that none of the ancient philosophers under- 
stood the true foundation of virtue, which is the character 
of God himself. It is remarkable that Christ differs from 
the philosophers of both ancient and modern times, inas- 
much as He rather describes than defines virtue: He con- 
trols the world by practical precepts rather than by ab- 
stractions. 

Whatever the excellence or the defects of their theories 
of virtue, the moral precepts of the learned and wise men 
of classic antiquity were sadly insufficient. As far as they 
were designed to regulate men’s duties to their fellow-men 
they are defective; as far as they were designed to regu- 
late men’s duties to their God they are more defective still. 
The moral precepts of Aristippus and Epicurus have con- 
ducted only to the grossest sensuality. There are virtues 
which Socrates has not commended and vices which he 
has not condemned; and Plato even justified the doctrine 
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of a community of wives, and approved of infanticide. We 
do not complain that these men have given no valuable 
moral precepts to the world, but that they have combined 
them with false moral maxims, and that they have not ex- 
hausted the subject of morals. Stoicism, while it approves 
of suicide, is adapted to destroy the gentler and more amia- 
ble affections of human nature. None of the moral pre- 
cepts of the ancient philosophers breathe the spirit of a 
genuine and exalted piety. 

The lovers of classic literature are disposed to canonize 
the great moral philosopher of Athens. The intellect, 
which won for him such proud pre-eminence among his 
countrymen and such devout homage from his illustrious 
pupil, was undoubtedly of the noblest kind; he sincerely 
aimed at the moral improvement of his fellow-citizens; he 
has defined well some of the moral duties of men; he has 
taught clearly the moral responsibility of mankind in the 
words, “It is often possible for men to hide themselves 
from the penalty of human laws, but no man can be unjust, 
or ungrateful, without suffering for his crime; hence I con- 
clude that these laws must have proceeded from a more 
excellent legislator than man.’ Paganism could produce 
nothing of human nature superior to Socrates, and no mo- 
rality better than that which he taught. But to suppose 
that he understood God’s law as fully as it is understood 
by Christians, that he recognized fully its empire over the 
heart, that he apprehended the severity of the penalty 
attached to it, the degree of perfection it requires, and all 
the duties it prescribes, is to mistake his character and 
history. A polytheist, doubting the immortality of the 
soul, may be well supposed to have been in doubt or igno- 
rance with respect to many ethical questions. In vain do 
we seek in him for any of those warm aspirations after 
holiness, or any of that devotion to God, which charac- 
terized Paul, Augustine, and Melanchthon. Whatever may 
be said of his temperance, if his admirer, Plato, has done 
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him justice, he mingled in bacchanalian scenes with no small 
degree of zest. Socrates was indeed martyred for his vir- 
tues ; but the people, who put the fatal hemlock to his lips, 
were too debased in morals to endure even moderate cen- 
sure of their vices, or the presence of moral excellence far 
inferior to that which belongs to the least matured of real 
Christians, 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his “Dissertation on the Pro- 
gress of Ethical Philosophy,” says: “The result of this short 
review of the practical philosophy of Greece seems to be, 
that though it was rich in rules for the conduct of life and 
in exhibitions of the beauty of virtue, and though it con- 
tains glimpses of just theories and fragments of perhaps 
every moral truth, yet it did not leave behind any precise 
and coherent system, unless we except that of Epicurus, 
who purchased consistency, method, and perspicuity too 
dearly by the sacrifice of truth, and by narrowing and low- 
ering his views of human nature, so as to enfeeble, if not 
extinguish, all the vigorous motives to arduous virtue.” 

Those ideas of the moral law, which redemption affords, 
but which pagan philosophy could not fully attain, are rea- 
sonable and just. To dispute their correctness is to sub- 
ject ourselves to the charge of folly and wickedness. To 
prove their justness is indispensable to the argument of this 
chapter. Viewing it as a separate subject of thought, it is 
of the last importance to us to understand the true _princi- 
ples of that moral law under which we are placed by our 
Creator, by which the measure of our guilt is to be deter- 
mined, and our future happiness or misery is to be gradu- 
ated,—a law which shall continue as long as rational 
creatures and God himself shall exist. Without a clear 
apprehension of the moral law no true conviction of sin 
or genuine repentance can exist in human bosoms, and men 
will fail to implore Divine forgiveness so as to secure it, and 
never obtain that application of sacrificial blood without 
which there is no remission. 
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The existence of a moral law is made known to us 
by the light of nature. Our belief of it is implied in our 
belief of the moral government of God, the existence of 
which the author of the “Analogy” has proved so clearly. 
Says Butler: “In the natural course of things, virtue, as 
such, is actually rewarded, and vice, as such, punished ; 
which seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of 
government, but of moral government begun and estab- 
lished; moral in the strictest sense, though not in that per- 
fection of degree which religion teaches us to expect.” It 
is unreasonable to suppose that God, who governs material 
nature by laws so well defined, has left the human soul, the 
noblest of his works, without a law adapted to its nature. 
Man has indeed a nature which demands a moral law, and 
the necessity of such a law to him proves its existence ; with- 
out it he would become more ferocious than the beasts of 
the forest, ungovernable in proportion to the degree of his 
intellectual vigor, intractable to human law, and unfit for 
all the offices of civil and domestic life. Man’s responsi- 
bility to moral law is also a subject of his consciousness : 
he knaws that nature has implanted in his breast a moral 
arbiter. Such is the constitution of his nature, that he in- 
evitably believes in the existence of moral distinctions; the 
principles of morality are inscribed upon his heart. 

Reason teaches us to regard the moral law as immutable. 
Founded in the character of God, it cannot change while 
He remains unchanged ; adapted to human nature, it can- 
not be altered while that nature continues essentially the 
same. To alter it were to abrogate it, and leave man desti- 
tute of law suited to his nature and corresponding with the 
character of his infinite Ruler. We may as easily conceive 
of the repeal of the great mathematical principles of the 
universe as of those ethical principles which are as eternal ; 
redemption itself could be accomplished only in accord- 
ance with them. 

Reason teaches that the moral law is as inexorable as it 
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is unchanging. ‘The law includes its penalty; and if guilt 
were permitted to escape punishment the law itself would 
be abrogated. Nor can we suppose, in any case, that the 
Ruler of the universe would permit a law, which He has 
proclaimed so solemnly in our nature and his providence, 
to be violated with impunity. We must expect moral and 
physical laws to be executed with the same uniformity. 

Conscience teaches us that a law promulgated by a holy 
God, and designed to secure homage to himself and pro- 
mote the everlasting holiness of his creatures, must be in- 
vested with an awful sanctity. The feeling of solemnity 
and reverence, which it is proper for us to cherish with re- 
spect to the moral law, is altogether different from that ad- 
miration which we entertain for physical laws, however 
vast and extended their operations and results. 

The belief is reasonable that the moral law extends its 
jurisdiction over all men’s thoughts, volitions, and affec- 
tions, over the entire moral man. We cannot believe, after 
the Scriptures have made their suggestions to us, that men 


are responsible for only their external actions. If men were - 


not responsible for their opinions and affections, there would 
be no justice in holding them accountable for their actions, 
since the latter are infallibly determined by the former. 
Besides, God sees as distinctly what occurs within men as 
what occurs around them, and thoughts, volitions, and 
feelings appear to Him as the acts of a moral agent.. Men 
hold each other responsible for their purposes and affec- 
tions, as far as they can ascertain them, which proves that 
whatever passes within them is a fit subject of moral re- 
sponsibility. Let the man within the breast decide whether 
every secret thing, every guilty purpose, and every cher- 
ished lust ought not to be called into judgment. 

Reason and conscience alike declare that the penalty 
attached to the Divine law must be very severe. It is 
found necessary to attach to some human laws as severe 
penalties as human power can inflict; and it is reasonable 
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to suppose that the Divine law, so holy, and established for 
purposes so valuable, has attached to it some great penalty. 
Its penalty must be severe indeed if it is to be measured 
by the sanctity of the law, by the extent of its authority, 
by the degree of happiness which obedience to it confers, 
or by the dignity of the eternal Lawgiver himself. An 
offense committed against an infinite law by an immortal 
being would seem to demand a punishment of infinite du- 
ration. It is, sometimes, imagined that the severity of the 
penalty of the law wiil be diminished, in consideration of 
human weakness. Man’s weakness, however, let it be con- 
sidered, is moral; were his affections all right with God, he 
would possess as full ability to obey the law as the most 
powerful of the seraphim. Moral impotence cannot protect 
men from punishment; on the contrary, they become guilty 
or liable to punishment in proportion as they become 
morally weak. If moral impotence could be justly pleaded 
as a ground for exemption from the penalty of the law, 
the greatest of sinners would be the most excusable, and 
men would absolve themselves from their obligations to 
the law by a persistent and violent infraction of it. 

Reason affirms that the ideas of the beauty of the law, 
which we acquire at the cross, are just. The law, though 
an object of terror to the guilty, possesses an intrinsic love- 
liness. In every physical science there is poetry, because 
the laws of physical nature are beautiful in their opera- 
tions; they who understand it perceive great beauty in the 
civil law; there is beauty everywhere in the workman- 
ship of God. Especially may we expect to find beauty 
in the law that is so delicately adapted to the moral con- 
stitution of man, whose effects are as beneficent as those 
of the whole code of physical laws, and which reflects 
so brightly that Divine character that is the perfection 
of beauty, as it is also the sum of all excellence and the 
acme of all grandeur. The contemplation of the moral law 
furnishes more exquisite delight than the study of other 
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science, because, while it exercises the intellectual powers, it 
also awakens the profoundest moral emotion. Devout men 
have felt the law to be sweeter to them than the honey- 
comb; and, doubtless, the angels derive from their survey 
of it no small portion of their exalted and enduring bliss. 

We have seen that the gospel gives new and just views 
of the moral law. If the most learned and profound of 
pagan philosophers failed to attain just conceptions of that 
Jaw, their ignorance must be ascribed to the inability of the 
human intellect, without the aid of revelation, to reach the 
truth on this important subject. How, then, has the gospel 
effected what philosophy could not achieve? The answer 
is, the gospel is a revelation from heaven. It is a mirror 
which God holds up before the world, from which to reflect 
the lineaments of his holy and perfect law. Redemption 
forces the assent of the human conscience to its moral utter- 
ances; and every system of morals, which receives, at this 
day, the approbation even of infidels themselves, is in con- 
formity with the gospel,—facts which prove to us that the 
gospel has a supernatural power to enlighten the world; 
from that power we infer the Divinity of its origin. Thus 
we see reason acknowledging its past ignorance, approving 
the discoveries which it could not make, and paying its 
homage to redemption as Divine. 


CAEL Pg LSE mer 


REDEMPTION PRESENTS NEW BUT JUST IDEAS OF THE DEGREE OF MAN’S 
GUILT AND THE NATURE OF SIN. 


REDEMPTION attests its Divine origin by affording new 
and at the same time just views of the fact, nature, and ex- 
tent of human depravity. It is manifestly not impossible that 
a record should exist on earth, which should describe with 
such accuracy the nature and secret workings of the human 
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heart as to leave no room to doubt that no mere man, how- 
ever extraordinary, is its author, and that it can be nothing 
less than a revelation from heaven. Such a record is the 
gospel. The reasoning of the woman of Sychar was just 
when she said, ‘‘Come see a man, which told me all 
things which ever I did: is not this the Christ ?” 
Redemption does much towards revealing human sinful- 
ness by the exhibition which it makes of the moral law. It 
lays the law before the mind of man, and charges him to 
compare his character with its precepts, and decide to what 
extent he has transgressed the statutes of God. The sacri- 
fice of Calvary seems also to possess a power of producing 
directly in the human heart a conviction of its depravity. 
The argument of this chapter, though similar to, is dif- 
ferent from that of the preceding. If it were the same, let 
it be considered that it is worthy of repetition. There is 
no subject that it becomes us so deeply to ponder as that 
of human wickedness. It lies at the base of all true the- 
ology. They who form erroneous conceptions of their 
moral character are sure to embrace other dangerous and 
destructive heresy, while they who distinctly perceive their 
depravity are always orthodox, when they possess the means 
of intelligence, with respect to Christian doctrines. It is 
our aim, at this time, not merely to inform the understand- 
ing, but to move the conscience, of our reader. Conviction 
of sin is indispensable to the attainment of piety; without 
it orthodoxy fails to extend its influence beyond the intel- 
lect, external morality is a lifeless form, and devotion itself 
is the mere excitement of unsanctified passions, or a poetic 
reverie. Men may be convinced to some extent of their 
sinfulness in a variety of ways: conscience often bears tes- 
timony to it in tones too decided to pass unnoticed; the 
judgments of God, experienced, apprehended, or witnessed, 
sometimes lead men to contemplate it; the law of God, as 
it flashes from Sinai, often startles the soul into a conscious- 
ness of it. But the surest means of conviction of sin is 
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a survey of redemption; the most thorough and genuine, 
the only adequate, repentance, is produced at the cross. If 
man fails to discover his depravity, the whole scheme of 
salvation is unintelligible and useless to him. 

Sin is not a pleasing subject of thought, yet in every way 
it is proper to contemplate it. Many important facts in 
human science, which contain no especial beauty, awaken 
an interest in reflecting minds. When the trembling earth 
opens its ponderous jaws and swallows up cities, fertile 
fields, rural habitations, and thousands of human families, 
we inquire into the causes of the earthquake and into the 
extent of its ravages. The chemist examines the deadly 
nightshade and the poisonous arsenic, and describes their 
properties. The nature and effects of miasma have inter- 
ested physicians in all lands. Pathology is not only an 
important, but a deeply interesting subject of study. Legal 
men inquire diligently into the causes, the proper punish- 
ment, and the modes of the prevention, of crime. Why 
should men survey the physical and turn away from the 
moral disorders of the world ? Why should they not study 
the pathology of the soul? Why should crime interest us, 
while sin is a neglected subject of thought? The subject 
of sin, with its desolations so widespread and of such im- 
measurable duration, has a gloomy sublimity. Men turn 
away from it only because the survey of it assures them 
that they sustain to God relations full of terror. It is not 
a little remarkable, that with all his varied learning and 
boundless powers of imagination, the greatest of epic poets 
has not succeeded in making the fall of man an interesting 
theme. Although he represents it chiefly as a mere disas- 
ter, he suggests too forcibly the idea of human depravity 
to permit the history of its origin to afford delight. The 
moral condition of the human soul is a proper subject of 
scientific investigation. Let us be willing to see sin as it 
appears in redemption, that we may value and accept the 
pardon of it, and the remedy for it provided in the gospel. 
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What does redemption teach us with respect to human 
depravity? It teaches us the fact that man is depraved. 
Christ came into the world to reconcile man to God, to 
remove from the human breast a deep-seated alienation 
from God. Nature teaches the guilt and moral corruption 
of man; but redemption, if it was not the first to discover 
human sinfulness, renders it more manifest. It shows that sin 
is more than a misfortune, that it is something for which 
men are fully and deeply responsible. The most thoughtless 
observer may perceive that a great moral transaction oc- 
curs’at the cross. Man’s responsibility and guilt can be 
no longer doubted, when we see the most exalted being of 
the universe placing himself under the law and suffering 
its penalty that man may be absolved from punishment. 
No man, who believes in the atonement, can pretend that 
human weakness excuses human wickedness, or that sin 
is, as pantheists think, without culpability, as a necessary 
part of a process of universal development. Reason and 
conscience, all the pagan religions and all history, might 
have erred in pronouncing man guilty before God, but the 
question is now forever settled, since the Son of God has 
come into the world to bear the penalty of human guilt. 
It may be also said that the perfect man Christ Jesus, who 
resembles all other men in the essential qualities of human 
nature, proves, by his very presence, that depravity is acci- 
dental and not necessary to man, and that it is the cause of 
his deep degradation. 

Redemption teaches that man is totally depraved, that 
every spark of holiness in his bosom has been extinguished. 
Whatever doubts have been entertained on this subject 
ought to be dismissed in the sight of the cross. The gospel 
teaches that men are redeemed w/olly through the merits 
of Christ. If, however, they are partially holy and not 
utterly depraved, their actions possess some degree of 
merit, and they can accomplish something in the work of 
their justification, and something, too, by their unaided 
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strength, in the work of their moral renovation. An infi- 
nite Saviour would not seem necessary to save men from a 
partial corruption; nor could it be said that men are saved 
only through mercy, if they are saved partly through their 
own merits and natural strength. In other portions of this 
volume it is shown that Divine revelation has clearly 
taught that the human race has lost its original rectitude 
and departed far from God, so that love to the Supreme 
Being is a stranger to the human heart, and all the actions 
of men are vitiated, from the absence of an element of 
holiness. 

Redemption teaches the magnitude of the evil of sin. 
The moral corruption of man might be proved to be entire, 
while the degree of the turpitude of his offences, the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of his sin, failed to be perceived. In 
the Scriptures, all the language and imagery are employed 
that are adapted to induce us to regard sin as the greatest 
possible evil. The sacrifices of the Levitical law impress 
us with the idea of the malignity and ill-desert of sin, and 
its hatefulness to a God of holiness, because they teach us 
that death is the necessary penalty of sin,—the death of 
the animal victim that is substituted in the place of man, 
and the death of the human transgressor. But when we 
go to the cross and see the victim that there bleeds, and 
learn the dignity of his nature and the intensity of his 
sufferings, hearing Him cry, “ My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?” we are convinced of the demerit of sin 
and the extent of its inroads on human nature to a degree 
to which all the sufferings experienced by men, and the 
sufferings of lost spirits, could not convince us. Were the 
death of Christ, as some imagine it, designed as a mere 
dramatic exhibition of the evil of sin, how completely does 
it accomplish its purposes! It is, however, a real atonement, 
intended not only to exhibit the Divine justice, but to re- 
move the Divine wrath from the soul of the sinner; that 
human guilt must be intensely evil, and deeply abhorrent 
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to God, which none but an infinite being could bear with- 
out sinking into perdition under its pressure. We may 
well imagine that the angels of heaven gather round the 
cross to obtain new views of the evil of sin: they knew 
what ruin it had wrought on the happy pair whose bliss 
they had watched in paradise; they remembered the day 
when their own companions in glory fell from their high 
estate, and were driven in disgrace from the celestial throne; 
and they knew something of the eternal woes of the fallen. 
But when they saw the humiliation and agony which sin 
cost the Son of God, they were amazed at its magnitude, 
and shrank back with abhorrence from it as never before. 
Many human minds form their first conception of sin as 
the greatest of evils, as the thing most hateful to God, and 
more to be deprecated than all physical disasters, only 
when they learn that the Son of God endured the penalty 
of it, until his human nature could endure it no longer. 
That which God has taken such pains to remove must be 
a most terrific evil,—that sin, to battle with which the 
eternal majesty bowed the heavens and came down, assum- 
ing human nature, and investing itself with sorrows hitherto 
unknown in the history of an apostate and accursed world! 
Men may refuse to give credit to the gospel; no man can 
believe it without standing appalled before the magnitude 
of the evil of sin, and without being impressed with the 
magnitude of his responsibilities as a being endowed with 
a nature capable of enduring so deep a ruin, and of incur- 
ring so much of the Divine notice and displeasure. 

Redemption also teaches man’s moral impotence,—that 
his sin has so powerfully enchained him that he can, by 
no effort of his own, break its fetters. Sin sits an incubus, 
which nothing but Divine grace can remove, on all our 
faculties. The necessity of the interposition of a Divine 
Redeemer settles the question of man’s moral inability 
without supernatural aid. 

The moral responsibility of man, despite his moral ina- 
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bility, appears in redemption. It is indicated in the suffer- 
ings of Christ ; for, if it were unjust to hold man responsible, 
it were equally so to impute his guilt to a substitute. From 
the fact that Christ has become responsible for the payment 
of the penalty of the sins of those who believe in Him, we 
infer that sinners are naturally responsible .for their acts, 
whatever may be the degree of their moral impotence. 
Nor is all the moral responsibility of the believer transferred 
to Christ: every man on earth is as really a responsible 
agent as Adam was in his primal innocence, or as an angel 
is at the heavenly throne. 

The next point in our argument is, that the philosophers 
of pagan antiquity did not possess those ideas of the ex- 
tent of man’s depravity which the gospel affords; or, in 
other words, that redemption furnishes new views of sin. 

It will probably be conceded that the heathen generally 
have not had those ideas of sin which revelation presents 
before us. Vast multitudes in pagan lands have felt, indeed, 
that they labored under some great moral disorder, and 
have been so convinced that the Divine displeasure was 
brooding over them that they have stood dismayed at the 
prospect of death and the judgment. For the most part, 
however, the heathen have not perceived clearly the justice 
of the Divine anger towards them, and have been only 
partially acquainted with the cause of it: they have dreaded 
the retributions of God with the same feelings with which 
they feared physical-calamities, which they ascribed to no 
moral cause; they trembled before the Divine power, while 
they failed to perceive the Divine justice. Those of them 
who most sincerely acknowledged their sinfulness looked 
only on their exterior acts as the cause of their exposure 
to the Almighty’s vengeance. Of the corruption of the 
heart, and the malignity of those sins which are committed 
in the secrecy of the soul, they were almost ignorant. 
Knowing little or nothing of the Divine holiness, it was 
impossible for them to form a distinct conception of the 
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nature of sin. It is not reasonable to suppose that they 
repented of or even condemned those vices which they 
ascribed to their gods. It is said that the word holiness is 
not found in the vocabularies of modern heathens. The 
very remorse of the inhabitants of pagan lands, though 
gloomy and terrible, is shapeless and undefined. 

The philosophers of antiquity were almost as ignorant 
on the subject of sin as the people; they certainly had no 
such ideas of it as are found in the gospel. They utter no 
lamentations over man’s moral ruin, and seem not to have 
been aware of it. When they speak of virtue, they have 
reference almost always only to man’s relations to his fel- 
low-man; and when they speak of vice, they, for the most 
part, refer to only external actions. Certain evil passions 
met their disapprobation, but they did not perceive to what 
an extent the action of most of man’s affections is unhealth- 
ful and hurtful. Sin appeared to them as imprudence, or as 
an inconvenience, rather than as an offense against infinite 
holiness. When they discussed the question of the origin 
of evil, it was of physical rather than moral evil that they 
thought. When do we find them crying out after personal 
holiness, and lamenting the corruptions of the heart? 
Some of them, doubtless, felt the need of a heavenly in- 
structor to teach them the nature of God and virtue, but 
none of them perceived that Divine power is necessary to 
repair the moral ruin of man. Cicero, who in his “ De 
Officiis” has given as important instruction in morals as 
any heathen philosopher, evidently regarded the state of 
his affections and his whole moral nature, as well as his 
exalted talents and eminent services to the republic, with 
the utmost complacency: his writings breathe not one 
penitential emotion in view of sin. We might have pre- 
sumed that the more considerate of the heathen, surrounded 
as they were by the idolatries, perfidies, frauds, and all the 
crimes of paganism, having seen man in his worst estate 
unmitigated and unrestrained by the gospel, would form 
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some just apprehension of human depravity ; but they were 
blinded to man’s moral condition, and returned even from 
scenes of gladiatorial butchery boasting of the moral dignity 
of human nature. Pelagianism is only the re-utterance of 
pagan philosophy on the subject of man’s moral estate. 
Oh, had the philosophers of antiquity understood the true 
nature of man, as his apostasy has left him, they could 
never have indulged in their day-dreams of human perfecti- 
bility or their elysian visions of future rest! It was indeed 
impossible for men, whose views of the Divine perfections 
and the moral law were so obscure, to form any adequate 
conceptions of the evil of sin: they did not understand 
that it has penetrated to the very core of the soul, polluting 
and withering all man’s faculties and affections, and that, 
whether it does or does not break out into palpable trans- 
gressions, it deserves the heaviest retribution from the 
Sovereign against whom it is committed, and brings along 
with it inevitably a perpetuity of sorrow and degradation. | 

Reason assents to those ideas of human depravity, which 
are learned at the cross, and were unknown to the philoso- 
phers of pagan antiquity ; any ideas opposed to them seem 
eminently unreasonable. We have already shown to some 
extent the testimony which reason bears to the corrupt 
moral estate of man; we call the attention of the reader to 
the same subject again,—a subject as important as any that 
can be discussed, and coming properly within the domain 
of philosophy. | | 

Human nature is manifestly fallen. That human beings 
are born in a corrupt moral estate is a fact that cannot be 
questioned: every man acknowledges his guilt; for reason 
assures us that we have violated the laws of God; our 
consciences convict us of sin. Experience has shown us 
that human beings are governed by inordinate appetites 
and sinful affections, from the earliest period of their exist- 
ence. The history of past ages, and our knowledge of the 
various races of mankind, persuade us that the existence 
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of sin is universal among men ; for, although they are born 
with different degrees of talent and genius, and some of 
them, from their birth, are destitute of some sense or faculty, 
sin is the inheritance of them all. Man must have fallen 
to his present degradation, since it cannot be believed that 
a being, such as we find him, came directly from the hand 
of an infinitely holy God. 

Reason approves what redemption teaches, with respect 
to the magnitude of the evil of sin. An offense against the 
rightful Sovereign of the universe,—a Being of infinite good- 
ness, justice, and truth, the Father of spirits,—the renuncia- 
tion of his authority, contempt of his wishes, a meditated 
blow at his throne and his very existence, must be regarded 
as the greatest possible evil. The infraction of a law which 
is as eternal as God himself, and as immovable as the basis 
of his throne,—the one law of the great moral empire which 
maintains its dignity and constitutes its security, and 
obedience to which would spread safety and happiness 
through the universe,—is an offense the very greatest that 
the imagination can grasp. The vastness of the evil of sin is 
evident from the ruin which it has wrought. It has blinded 
the conscience, making the light within us darkness ; it has 
perverted the will; it has disorganized and debased the 
affections; it has blighted the intellectual faculties, clouded 
the understanding, vitiated the taste, enfeebled the imagi- 
nation, and extinguished a thousand intuitions that be- 
longed to primeval man; it has inflicted on the human 
race innumerable physical evils: if reason fails to satisfy 
us that physical death is the consequence of sin, it certainly 
assures us that sin is the source of many of the severest 
bodily diseases and sufferings that men experience. Man 
is not the being that proud, false philosophy has regarded 
him, but an outcast from God, and a sufferer in all his 
interests, from the immedicable taint of sin. 

The sins, which men have been constantly committing 
for so many ages, prove that human nature is very deeply 
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depraved. More than that is true: man’s depravity is 
total. Sin has deranged all the moral machinery of man; 
there is not a faculty or an affection of human nature that 
it has not corrupted. Let us be understood, however, 
when we affirm the total depravity of man. We do not 
mean that men are as bad as they can become: men are 
not demons, and even demons may become worse. We 
do not believe that the human conscience has lost all of its 
original power. We acknowledge the existence in human 
nature of many amiable instincts. Many unregenerate 
men, we concede, have manifested a rectitude and an in- 
tegrity towards their fellow-men which no temptation 
seemed able to shake. In calling human nature totally 
depraved, we mean that unregenerate men are entirely 
destitute of the love of God; and that love being the neces- 
sary motive to all holy action, the absence of it renders 
everything in man unacceptable to God. Benevolence 
may be cherished, and honesty may be practiced, while the 
heart is in a state of alienation from its Divine Sovereign. 
The agent himself may be altogether corrupt, while the 
actions he performs have the form of virtue. It cannot be 
proved that all mankind are entirely selfish; nor is it neces- 
sary to prove it in establishing the doctrine of man’s total 
depravity. Acts of disinterestedness may be in all respects 
sinful, and certainly have no holy character when performed 
by an agent over whom love to God has no habitual con- 
trol. Some affirm that men may love the Supreme Being 
without the assistance of Divine grace. Let it be con- 
sidered, however, that to enjoy the bounties and to admire 
the laws of nature is not necessarily to love God himself: 
the enjoyment and admiration of these is consistent with 
the most perfect atheism. Nor is it loving God to love a 
false conception of Him. We can settle this question, as 
to man’s ungodliness or destitution of the love of God, by 
an appeal to the consciousness of every man whom grace 
has not regenerated. 
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The ideas which redemption affords of human depravity 
are evidently the most just, since they are always cherished 
by men in their best moral moods; are ever found in alli- 
ance with the warmest and sincerest piety; are promotive 
of the most profound repentance, the deepest dependence 
on, and the most fervid devotion to, God; and most cer- 
tainly produce the highest moral elevation of mankind. 

We have seen that without a revelation men did not 
discover the real extent of their depravity. We have also 
seen that redemption makes known the moral corruption 
of man as it really exists. It has been shown, in this 
chapter, that it is not any new revelation of the moral law 
apart from the atonement, but the revelation of it which is 
made in the atonement, that affords these new discoveries 
of the extent and the evil of sin. We conclude, then, 
because it makes these new discoveries of man’s moral 
estate, that redemption is Divine. The gospel, by trans- 
cending all philosophy in its knowledge of human nature, 
proves that its power is supernatural, and that its source is 
heavenly. Inspiration has revealed that system of religion 
which has itself revealed so clearly the hitherto undis- 
covered nature of man. When we ask, how did the illiter- 
ate apostles obtain a view of human sinfulness at once so 
new and so just, we are compelled to reply, they must 
have been inspired. If the apostles were inspired, redemp- 
tion is true. 


CH ALP es 


REDEMPTION ATTESTS ITS DIVINITY BY THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF ‘*CHRIST CRUCIFIED.”’ 


Tue Divine origin of redemption is attested by the fact 
that it has produced the most striking effects by means 
wholly unexpected, and that seemed totally inadequate. 
Any system of religion that teaches the importance of 
holiness, if it maintains itself in a world so uncongenial to 
moral purity as this, for that very reason deserves our con- 
fidence ; and any system of religion, that causes holiness to 
spring up and flourish on the arid and desolate soil of the 
human soul, attests its Divinity by the fact. The gospel, 
which aims at the universal diffusion of holiness, has 
maintained itself in the world, and produced abundantly 
among men the peaceable fruits of righteousness. It has 
also this peculiarity, to which our attention is now called, 
that it maintains and propagates itself by means which, in 
all human probability, were fitted to effect its overthrow, 
and purifies the heart through the instrumentality of dog- 
mas which, previous to experience, seemed only adapted 
to produce a deeper moral corruption. We affirm that 
only zzspiration could have directed the employment of 
such means of establishing a religion and elevating man’s 
moral nature. Uninspired men would never have thought 
of employing such means for the attainment of such ends; 
or if men, without the gift of inspiration, had employed such 
means of founding a religion and diffusing holiness, we 
cannot believe that they would have been successful in 
their undertaking. 

(114) 
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We design in this chapter to show that the publication 
of the fact of Christ's crucifixion has been the means of 
preserving, propagating, and giving success to the Christian 
religion; and thence to derive an argument for the Divine 
origin of the gospel. 

It cannot be denied that the author of the Christian 
religion designed the fact of his crucifixion to be made 
known to the world; although He foresaw the violent 
manner of his death, He never intimated a wish that it 
should be disguised; indeed, the mode of his death was 
embraced in that system of religion which He desired to 
be proclaimed to the world. All who are acquainted with 
the history of the men through whose agency Christianity 
was at first published and established, know that “ Christ 
crucified” was the constant theme of their discourse, in 
public and in private alike. The fact of Christ’s igno- 
minious death was proclaimed by his apostles not only in 
Jerusalem, where it was well known, but at Corinth and 
Rome, where it was scarcely known at all. The preaching 
of the first Christian ministers was called the preaching of 
the cross. The greatest of the apostles, alluding to his 
public ministry, exclaims, “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This theme 
gave to their feelings the intensest fervor, and opened their 
lips to the flow of their most thrilling eloquence. 

Christ and his apostles designed the manner of his death 
to be made known as a means of establishing his religion 
in the hearts of men. That such was Christ’s design is 
intimated in the words, “And I, if I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me.” It was not from any paucity 
of ideas that the apostles referred so often to the crucifixion 
of their Lord: their new and wonderful religion furnished 
in rich variety themes for eloquence and argument; they 
might have dwelt on other portions of Christ’s beautiful 
life than the close of it; or they might have confined their 
discussions to the subjects of his sublime theology and 
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ethics, which entitle Him to the highest place among the 
world’s philosophers. Nor was Christ’s crucifixion alluded 
to by the apostles merely to afford them an opportunity of 
vindicating his character, or to evince their own sincerity - 
in confessing so unfavorable a fact: they felt that the pub- 
lication of it was necessary to the success of their mission ; 
that “ Christ crucified” was the “power of God and the 
wisdom of God,” the means of crucifying believers to the 
world, the appointed instrumentality at once of giving 
currency to the gospel and purifying the hearts of men. 
It is well known that the ministers of the gospel of every 
generation have, in their public discourses, dwelt largely 
and constantly on the manner of the death of Christ, with 
a view to securing the permanence and extension of Chris- 
tianity and promoting the piety of its votaries. 

The proclaimed fact of Christ’s crucifixion has actually 
been the means of giving success to the gospel. Our 
argument requires that we consider the influence of the 
cross: a survey of its efficacy, so powerful and widespread, 
and continued for so many centuries, is well fitted to 
awaken the best feelings in our breasts. 

The Christian religion has been established in the world; 
it has taken so deep a root amid human affairs that it can 
never be overthrown or perish; the hope is not unreason- . 
able that it will become universal. It is an interesting 
inquiry how this religion has acquired such stability and 
success, Other means of establishing it have been em- 
ployed, but the chief instrumentality of its diffusion has 
been the doctrine of the cross. It was that which pene- 
trated and melted the hearts of the assembled multitude on 
the day of Pentecost. When the apostles went forth from 
Judea to achieve conquests more signal and glorious than 
those of Alexander or Czsar, they bore with them the 
banner of the cross; the nations rushed to marshal them- 
selves beneath the blood-stained ensign. It was not the 
introduction of some new and imposing rites, or of some 
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easy and flattering system of morals, nor was it the pub- 
lished teachings of philosophy, but the preaching of the 
cross, that eighteen hundred years ago proved itself more 
mighty than the most powerful patriotic prejudices, super- 
stitions that had been the growth of centuries, all the arts 
of a learned and crafty priesthood, and all the political 
strength of the most gigantic government in the world. “It 
was the doctrine of “‘ Christ crucified” that made mute the 
oracles of paganism, that made its temples desolate, and, 
within the period of half a century, converted the whole 
world to a new religion. It is probable that if the manner 
of Christ’s death had not been proclaimed, Christians would 
have continued an inconsiderable sect in Judea, or that 
Christianity would have soon expired. It cannot be proved, 
and it is not to be believed, that the Christian religion 
would have made the same progress if Christ’s crucifixion 
had not been proclaimed. From the discourses of inspired 
men, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, and from the 
epistles of the apostles themselves, we learn how prominent 
a part the doctrine of the cross bore in the conversion of 
the world. 

It is the story of Christ’s death that gives success to the 
labors of Christian missionaries among modern heathen; 
it has won to truth the affections of the inhabitant of Ceylon, 
and warmed the Greenlanders’ cold hearts with the love 
of Christ. No exhibition of the theology or of the morals 
of our religion, as our missionaries inform us, can arouse 
the attention of the heathen to it, until their sympathies are 
moved and their gratitude is awakened by the narrative of 
the death of Christ. This may seem unphilosophic, but 
the fact, account for it as we may, cannot be questioned. 

It is also true that wherever in Christian lands the 
preaching of the cross has been lost sight of, the Christian 
religion has declined in influence and been threatened with 
subversion. To preserve the church from extinction, it 


is not enough that the manner of Christ’s death be not 
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denied or disguised, it must be also a prominent subject of 
thought and discussion. A system of Christian faith (if it 
can be called such) that does not boldly exhibit the cross, 
however true its theology or pure the morals it inculcates, 
fails to make an adequate appeal to the heart. Socinianism 
owes its want of popularity and success to the little impor- 
tance that it attaches tothe cross. At atime when infidelity 
began to prevail throughout Britain and America, when 
everything in the churches was cold, formal, and lifeless, 
and Christianity itself seemed on the very eve of destruction, 
Whitefield and his colleagues arose and preached faithfully 
the cross of Christ; then the whole aspect of the church 
was changed, religion was revived, sinners were converted, 
and a tide of hallowed influence was sent forth to run 
parallel with that of infidelity, and which ultimately became 
the stronger. Judging from the past, we may well conclude 
that the preaching of the cross is to be the talisman of the 
church’s future triumphs. 

The cross of Christ fosters the piety of his people. It 
has a sanctifying influence; as every man may determine 
for himself. Let a man go to the cross, the sight of it will 
fill him with strange emotions such as have been produced 
by no other death-scene; he will be inspired with a singular 
interest in Him that suffers; and while he overflows with 
pity for the sacred sufferer, he will be persuaded as he never 
has been before of his own responsibility and guilt. The 
Christian will declare that the cross of Christ has imparted 
to him all that tranquillity which is allied with the con- 
sciousness of pardon: that it has awakened in him the 
hope of heaven; that it has kindled within him aspirations 
after a holy life; that it has actually made him holy. Says 
Saurin: “ When the heart feels a disposition to revolt at 
the morality of the gospel; when you are tempted to say, 
This is a hard saying, who can bear it? when the gate of 
heaven seems too strait for you; when the flesh would 
exaggerate the difficulties of working out your salvation ; 
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when it seems as if it were tearing the heart from your 
bosom, in charging you to curb the impetuosity of your 
temperament, to resist the torrent of irregular desire, to 
sacrifice a Delilah or Drusilla: follow your Saviour to 
Calvary ; behold Him passing the brook Kidron, ascending 
the fatal mount where the sacrifice was to be accomplished; 
behold the concourse of woes which induce Him to cry out, 
‘My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?’ If you 
can, hold out against such objects as these.” 

Our argument requires you to consider, that the ante- 
cedent probabilities are that the publication of the fact of 
Christ’s crucifixion would not promote but retard, or alto- 
gether prevent, the progress and prosperity of the Christian 
religion; that it would even strangle it in its cradle. Celsus 
adduced it as a conclusive proof of the falsehood of Chris- 
tianity that its author was crucified. It was reasonable to 
presume that mankind would turn with contempt from'the 
religion of a man who had died a felon’s death. A death 
by crucifixion could never have suggested itself to any 
mind as a pleasing and popular theme. A death on the 
battle-field, amid the shouts of bannered hosts and the 
clash of arms, is a spectacle that excites and animates; but 
death by crucifixion offends the sensibilities and taste. 
Cicero said of the punishment of the cross, that “ from the 
eyes and ears and the very thoughts of men it ought to be 
removed forever.” 

The manner of Christ’s death was adapted to bring his 
whole character and religion into suspicion. It appears, at 
first view, eminently disgraceful to Him that He suffered a 
punishment the most ignominious that could be inflicted 
by the laws of his country, and such as no freeman was 
permitted to endure. A Jew, informed of the fact, would 
regard Christ as condemned by a tribunal of his country, 
whose decision he was bound to respect and uphold; when 
a man of a foreign nation heard of this fact, he felt that it 
would be culpable in him to honor a man who had suffered 
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so great a disgrace from his own countrymen. It was 
natural for the conservative men of all lands to shun the 
radical spirit implied in their becoming the advocates of a 
malefactor. It is true that good men often suffer in the 
present life; but it is generally expected that virtue will 
triumph before the curtain falls and the earthly drama is 
ended. All men believe in a superintending providence ; 
and men generally think that the miserable do not receive, 
because they do not deserve, the Divine favor. Suffering 
is usually a proof of weakness if not of wickedness; and 
that the Son of God should be the most unfortunate of 
men, and die a most disgraceful and painful death, appears 
to the minds of many wholly incredible. It may well be 
supposed difficult for men to conceive how one having 
power enough, as was pretended of Christ, to raise the 
dead and calm by a word the waves of the stormy sea, 
should permit himself to be led to the crucifixion as the 
lamb is led to the slaughter. It seems unreasonable to 
think that He who came to confer on others the richest 
blessings should. become himself a curse; that He who 
came to confer life on the world should die himself in a 
manner so terrific. The enemies of Christ, who crucified 
Him, imagined that their argument against his pretensions 
was conclusive when they exclaimed, “ He saved others, 
himself He could not save.” 

It might have been presumed that men of learning would 
object to the constant preaching of the cross, for the rea- 
son that it seemed to throw into the background the great 
truths of morality; that they would say to the ministers 
of our religion, we ask you for a reason, a principle, ora 
law, and you furnish us only a disgusting fact. Everything 
truly philosophic in religion is found in the cross; but it 
was to be presumed that men would not find it there. Even 
in the present age there are ministers of the gospel who, 
to propitiate the philosophic, leave the cross of Christ out 
of view. 
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It may be said that the violent death of Socrates was not 
concealed by his disciples, and that the philosophy of the 
great Athenian was not less successful on account of it. 
There is no parallel between the two cases. The manner 
of Socrates’ death was less disgraceful than that of Christ; 
it was never made the great topic of public discourses; and 
it was never involved with his moral system as a necessary 
part of it. Besides, the philosophy of Socrates never be- 
came widely prevalent, and certainly the mode of his death 
never gave currency to it. Men might not be offended at 
the weakness of Socrates in the hands of his infuriated 
countrymen, since he pretended to be only a man; while 
they might naturally take offense at the weakness displayed 
by Christ in his death, since He made pretensions to Divine 
power. 

That the antecedent probabilities were that the doctrine 
of Christ crucified would prejudice men against the Chris- 
tian religion, is to be inferred from the manner in which it 
was at first. actually received; it was “to the Jew a stum- 
bling-block,” because he could not understand how the 
promised hope of Israel was destined to an extremity of 
suffering and shame; to the Greek it was “foolishness,” 
because it seemed to him only to express a fact which was 
destitute at once of philosophy and beauty. Yet the apos- 
tles, persuaded that this doctrine is the power and wisdom 
of God, persevered in uttering it, until both philosophers 
and Pharisees were subdued by its power. 

The effects of the preaching of the cross prove, in more 
than one way, the truth of the gospel. The apostles could 
never have known, without the aid of inspiration, that the 
doctrine of Christ crucified would be effective in establish- 
ing Christianity and promoting piety in the world; and 
that they did know what its effects were to be is evident 
from the nature of their efforts. Reasons can now be given 
for the wonderful success of this hated doctrine: it em- 
braces the atonement, which is the foundation of all our 
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hopes; it awakens the warmest gratitude; truth, which the 
Holy Spirit delights to bless, is also the natural source of 
the purest morals and piety. But its nature and effects, 
however manifest now, could not have been known by the 
apostles previous to experience, unless they had been in- 
spired; and if they were inspired, redemption is Divine. 
Infidelity finds it hard to account for the fact that what 
seemed the probable means of the ruin of Christianity has 
proved the efficient instrument of its conquests, its spread, 
its preservation, and its probable universal dominion. Apart 
from any consideration of the motive which the apostles 
had in preaching the doctrine of Christ crucified, there is a 
moral power in the cross,—a power to remove infidelity, to 
kindle piety, and to secure purity of life, which can be 
accounted for only by supposing that the gospel is Divine. 
The cross has a supernatural power, either inherent in it or 
imparted to it by the Holy Spirit; it bears in its own face 
the evidence of its origin and its design. 


CTA TT Rell XL, 


THE MORAL EFFECTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST’S DIVINITY. 


THE Divine origin of redemption is attested by the fact 
that the moral effects of the worship of Jesus Christ are 
such as result only from the worship of God. 

When the understanding is busy with arguments, the 
affections are apt to lie asleep; yet it is not probable that 
the Christian can think of his Saviour as a fit object of 
worship without feeling his whole soul aroused and glow- 
ing with sacred emotion. Men have been justly accused 
of a selfishness which it is painful to witness; but the love, 
rising to devotion, which the believer bears towards his 
Redeemer,—so tender and so strong, surviving through all 
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vicissitudes, and flourishing amid earthly decays,—is a 
beautiful object of thought: a heavenly affection trans- 
planted to the earth, it yields the fruits and the fragrancy 
of a plant of paradise. Although the moral effect of the 
worship of Christ is a subject fitted to move the whole 
soul, we must not forget that we are addressing ourselves 
chiefly to the understanding of our reader. 

When Christ was on earth Divine honors were offered 
Him, which He never refused to receive; He also gave no 
doubtful intimations that He expected and desired to be 
regarded with the highest affection and homage by his 
disciples in all ages and countries. During the eighteen 
centuries which have elapsed since He departed from the 
world, He has been receiving Divine worship from those 
who have embraced his religion. All the apostles and first 
Christians paid adoration to Christ as Divine. The early 
writers of the Christian church, for many centuries, concur 
in ascribing Divinity to Him, and represent Christians as 
paying Him Divine worship. The heathen writer, Pliny, 
speaks of the Christians of his day as singing hymns to 
Christ as God. The Divinity of Christ has always been 
one of the fundamental doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Church: although we must admit that the moral effect of 
it has been greatly counteracted in that church by the 
worship of the Virgin Mary and other saints. The Culdees 
in their consecrated island, and the Waldenses in their 
mountain hornes, sang praises to Christ as the coequal of 
the Father of eternity. It will not be denied by any that, 
with the exception of an inconsiderable sect, all the churches 
which were founded at the period of the Lutheran refor- 
mation recognized and adored the Divinity of the Redeemer 
of men: and from that period to the present time Christ 
has been almost universally worshiped in all those churches. 
At the present day, Christians throughout the world ascribe 
Divine perfections to the author of our religion. Unitarians, 
though distinguished by the elegance of their literature 
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and their social position, are still, as they have always been, 
inconsiderable both as to their number and their influence 
in the Christian world, if, indeed, they can be properly 
ranked among Christians at all. 

The being to whom the Christian feels under the highest 
obligation of gratitude is his Redeemer, and for Him he 
cherishes the highest love of which his nature is capable ; 
he offers as sincere, humble, and devoted worship as it is 
possible for him to render to Him in whom he recognizes ~ 
as embodied “all the fullness of the Godhead.” Ask any 
Christian, whether you find him in a land of Christian light 
or of heathen gloom, of whom he oftenest thinks, whom he 
loves most fervently, and for whom he is most willing to 
sacrifice wealth, reputation, earthly friendships, and even 
life itself; and the prompt and heartfelt response will be, 
Jesus Christ. Ask him the reason of his devotion, and he 
will reply, that in Christ he beholds the most lovely display 
of Divine perfections, and that from Him he has received 
the richest of his blessings,—the forgiveness of his sins, the 
gift of the Spirit, and the sweet hope of an immortal life. 
Even in that blessed world, in which the Deity sits visibly 
enthroned and unveils his perfections until every object 
reflects their splendor, the redeemed ascribe the most ex- 
alted glory, and pour forth the melody of their noblest 
praise, to Him who has loved them and washed them in his 
precious blood. | 

The moral effects of the worship of Christ will be found 
to be powerful and salutary to a degree such as nothing 
else on earth has been able to produce. Under its influence, 
Christians have attained an elevation of character otherwise 
unknown in the world. Paganism has certainly never pro- 
duced such moral excellence. Philosophy furnishes no 
examples of reformation from vice and progress in piety 
such as have arisen from devotion to Christ. From the 
worship of God in Christ has sprung a higher moral char- 
acter than from the worship even of the true God in any 
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other way. We do not forget the far-seeing faith of Abra- 
ham, the meditative love of Isaac, the prayerful and prevail- 
ing spirit of Jacob, David’s hallowed fervor, or eloquent 
Isaiah’s rapt devotion: their piety has not been surpassed, 
and rarely paralleled, under the Christian dispensation. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that they stand before us 
as exceptions to the generations in which they lived; the 
number of the eminently pious under the old dispensation 
is far smaller than that under the new, or even than that 
which exists in any one land that deserves the name of 
Christian. Besides, the saints of the ancient economy were 
not altogether ignorant of the Divine nature of their prom- 
ised Messiah; and we cannot doubt that such knowledge 
of Him as was possessed by early Christians would have 
imparted to their piety new grace and intenser fervor. The 
worship of the eternal Father, even as He is revealed by the 
great Teacher himself, fails to produce the most exalted 
piety possible to men, if the Divinity of the Son of God is 
not acknowledged and worship is not paid directly to Him; 
a fact fully ascertained by a comparison of the piety of 
- Socinians with that of Trinitarians. 

It is necessary that God should be properly apprehended, 
if piety is to be real and the morals pure. It deserves our 
notice here, then, that the worship of Christ comports with 
the noblest and most just ideas of the Divine attributes. It 
has been shown already that no philosopher of pagan 
antiquity cherished ideas of God as sublime as the Chris- 
tian’s. By no philosopher of modern ages has God been 
better understood than by the worshipers of Christ. The 
theological opinions of infidels are not eminently pure; and 
those of Unitarians are not more elevated than those of 
men who acknowledge the Divinity of the Son of God. 
Did Priestley have higher conceptions of God than Pascal? 
Is the theology of Channing purer than that of Chalmers ? 
The recognition of Christ’s Divinity imparts to the mind 
higher views of God than the denial of it. Christians per- 
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ceive the attributes of God more distinctly than other men, 
and for that reason adore Him more fervently. To whom 
would you go for a faithful delineation of the nature of the 
Deity but to those writers who have advocated the God- 
head of Jesus Christ ? 

Not only are the purest morals known in the world found 
among Christians, but among them morals are pure and 
exalted in proportion to the fervor with which they wor- 
ship their Saviour. When the Christian would successfully 
resist temptation, or perform some act of unusual benefi- 
cence, he prepares himself for the effort by offering to his 
Redeemer a more fervid devotion. Search the history of 
the world, and among the fondest adorers of Christ you will 
find the most fragrant virtues; consult the experience of 
Christians, and you will discover that the worship of Christ 
has upheld and fostered their moral purposes. 

Affection for the Supreme Being, which is piety, has 
been greatly promoted among men by the worship of 
Jesus Christ. It is even to be doubted whether, at the 
present day, anything of what may be called real piety 
exists without it. Ask the Christian at what time he has 
the most vivid views of God, the warmest zeal for his glory, 
most of a spirit of obedience to the Divine will, most of 
sensible communion with the eternal Father, most of — 
superiority to the world, most of heaven in his soul; and 
his instant reply will be, that it is when he most fervently 
worships his Redeemer. Christians assemble in the humble 
meeting for social prayer, sing hymns to the Saviour, offer 
Him affection and worship, and return to their homes with 
increased reverence for God. The most fervid piety ever 
felt this side of heaven has burned in the bosom of the 
Christian when he has been thinking only of Christ, and 
marshaling all his faculties and affections to the work of 
doing homage to Him. The worship of Christ seems in- 
dispensable to produce the highest piety possible to men. 
The Deity, until He is realized in Christ, seems too abstract, 
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too remote from us, too much like a mere principle instead 
of a person, to awaken within us any enthusiastic affection; 
when so realized, He is brought nigh, made palpable to us, 
and becomes as easily loved as any of the objects that 
-address our senses. 

The incarnation of the Son of God is promotive of piety 
on earth, because it is the great cure for idolatry. Christ 
compared himself to that temple at Jerusalem, which was 
made gorgeous and magnificent that its splendors might 
attract the Jewish people from the idolatries of surround- 
ing nations. The Jewish temple, with all its ritualism, lies 
in the dust: it is no longer necessary, since the person of 
Christ, which addresses all our feelings and faculties, and 
almost our very senses, remains to preserve his people from 
idolatry in all its forms. Worship in the Jewish temple 
was, to a degree, necessarily complicated and sensuous; 
the worship of Christ, as a means of protection from idolatry, 
has this advantage, that it is consistent with a simple and 
spiritual form of worship that is greatly promotive of piety. 

We have seen the moral effects of the worship of Christ. 
Let us now advert to the fact that idolatry has never raised, 
but always degraded, man’s moral nature. We admit that 
pagan religions have seemed to confer on men some benefits. 
The worst religion which the human imagination can devise 
is perhaps to be preferred to utter atheism. A nation that 
should renounce all religious sentiments would sink into 
the most intolerable vices, become unfit for civil govern- 
ment, and revert to absolute barbarism. But the fact that 
paganism has conferred on men some benefits, or rather 
averted from them some evils, only proves, not that idolatry 
is not debasing, but that atheism is more debasing still; it 
proves only that some religion is necessary for the human 
race. Idolatry has never elevated man as has the worship 
of God; and, in most respects, it has exerted an influence 
on moral character as disastrous as that of atheism itself. 

Wherever idolatry has prevailed there has been one wide 
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scene of moral degradation. The lands of paganism have 


been luxuriant and beautiful, and idolaters themselves have 
sometimes possessed rare intellectual culture, and excelled 
in military prowess, and even in the arts of peace; but 
throughout the domain of heathenism the moral virtues have 
been sadly wanting, and piety almost unknown. In Egypt, 
where every garden produced its god,—although that land 
was the cradle of the sciences,—the morals of the people 
were dark and degraded: the worshipers of brutes, ancient 
Egyptians practiced bestiality, the most loathsome vice in 
the catalogue of human transgressions. We read much 
of the virtues of the classic age. Every scholar is bound 
to admire the elegant literature of Greece and Rome; to 
every cultivated taste it imparts an exquisite pleasure. In 
the classic lands many wonderful examples of temperance, 
fortitude, justice, and patriotism doubtless existed. The 
names of Aristides, Regulus, and Cincinnatus are ever 
associated with ideas of lofty virtue. But, notwithstanding 
all this, the heart sickens at the recollection of the moral 
debasement of the inhabitants of Greece and Rome for 
many centuries. The people of Athens are famed for their 
devotion to their gods; they were, as Paul said of them, 
too superstitious or very religious; everywhere throughout 
their splendid city stood the statues of their divinities and 
temples erected to their honor; they were proudly pre-emi- 
nent in genius and intellectual culture: but none can claim 
for them any high degree of moral excellence; in the prac- 
tice of the moral virtues they were not superior to the 
heathen of the present day; the honor paid to Aspasia, 
the intimacy of Pericles with that corrupt woman, which 
brought on him no censure, indicates the moral sentiment 
that prevailed in the most cultivated city of pagan antiquity. 
Corinth was one of the most elegant cities of ancient 
Greece, distinguished by the extent of its commerce, by its 
opulence and luxury; yet its inhabitants were, to the last 
degree, perfidious and profligate; they were the votaries 
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of Venus, in whose temple the ministers were not vestals, 
but prostitutes. Much has been said of Roman virtue; but 
we know that the ancient Romans esteemed courage above 
all the virtues; that even in the Augustan age the institu- 
tion of marriage was little respected at Rome; that gladia- 
torial butchery was practiced in that city when it had 
reached the zenith of its greatness. What has been said 
by us of the moral state of Athens, Corinth, and Rome, 
may be affirmed, with equal truth, of all the cities and of 
all the population of the ancient pagan world. 

The low moral state of the ancient heathen may be 
learned from the nature of their gods; for men are not 
expected to be better than the gods they worship. To 
their favorite divinities, such as Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Vulcan, and Venus, the nations of antiquity ascribed the 
very worst moral character: they imagined them to be 
vindictive, cruel, and lascivious. Men of lofty moral feel- 
ings would never have ascribed such attributes to their 
divinities. The worship of beings so depraved could not 
fail to corrupt and degrade all who performed it. In the 
writings of the philosophers of classic lands you may find 
frequent confessions of the unhappy influence of their 
idolatrous worship on the morals of the people. The 
truth of Paul’s mournful picture of heathen degradation 
has scarcely been disputed, and never disproved; nor can 
that degradation be ascribed to any other cause than a low 
conception of the Divine nature and the absence of a pure 
religious worship. 

The idolaters. of the present age are in deep moral 
degradation: and that even in India and China, where a 
kind of civilization has long prevailed. It were easy to 
describe the vices of pagan nations until the heart would 
sicken. ‘“ The dark places of the earth are full of the habi- 
tations of cruelty.” . 

To worship anything but God is ignoble, unworthy of 
man’s nature, and depresses all his intellectual and moral 
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faculties. The worship of the true God, as the contempla- 
tion and admiration of infinite excellence, develops and 
elevates the soul; it also secures the Divine favor, which 
manifests itself not only in the bestowment of physical 
blessings, but in that improvement of. man’s moral nature 
on which his happiness mainly depends. Here let us turn 
aside from our general argument to consider that before 
the coming of Christ the nations of the world needed a new 
revelation to lift them up from the idolatry into which they 
were all sunk, and by which they were so much degraded, 
and to lead them back to the worship of the living and 
true God. 

Our conclusion from the premises in this chapter is that 
Jesus Christ is Divine, and, by consequence, that the 
religion which He has introduced into the world is of 
Divine origin. The worship of Christ, as we have shown, 
has produced the highest moral effects. This could not 
have been the case if Christ were not Divine. Such effects 
as this worship has produced can be accounted for only 
by supposing that Christ is the most distinct manifestation 
of Divinity that ever has been made to man, emphatically 
“the brightness of the Father’s glory.” That doctrine 
which secures higher moral results than the purest theism, 
whether taught by Socrates, or Confucius, or Shaftesbury, 
or Priestley, attests its heavenly origin by its effects. If 
Christ be not Divine, to worship Him is idolatry. But the 
worship of Christ is not idolatry, since it produces the 
purest morals and piety, while idolatry only degrades the 
soul. The conclusion is inevitable, that Christ is God. 

It might be objected to the conclusiveness of the fore- 
going reasoning, that Christianity has produced moral 
effects so mighty, by holding up, for the imitation and 
worship of mankind, a perfect man. We reply, that the 
worship of even a perfect man is idolatry, and that we have 
no right to imagine that idolatry of any kind could produce 
the beneficent effects which we have ascribed to the wor- 
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ship of Christ. Besides, how can it be accounted for that 
the worship of a perfect man has secured purer morals 
and piety than the purest theism ? Unitarians have derived 
from the Scriptures a theism more perfect than ancient 
philosophy ever dreamed of; they have adopted the moral 
code which revelation furnishes; they have admitted the 
perfection of Christ’s human nature: yet their faith has 
never extended its influence beyond the circle of the intel- 
lectual few, and has produced no profound and ardent, if 
any real, piety, even within the narrow sphere of its 
influence. ; 

Furthermore, Christianity must be true if, as is admitted 
in the objection stated, Christ’s human nature was perfect. 
The presence of a perfect man on earth is an indication of 
the Divine interposition in behalf of the human race that 
cannot be mistaken: and if Christ was a being of spotless 
innocence and undeviating veracity, all that He has taught 
must be received as truth from heaven. The objector may 
say, that he does not mean to admit the actual existence, 
but only the delineation in the New Testament of a perfect 
human character. To deny the actual existence of the 
perfect man is to ignore the testimony of history. Besides, 
as we have said before, the conception of Christ’s character 
proves its existence: no inspired man would have, and no 
uninspired could have, described a human life and human 
qualities like those of Jesus, if they had not actually ex- 
isted. Christianity must be true, if it be admitted even 
that the representation, which it has made of perfect moral 
excellence in the character of Christ, has lifted men up from 
the debasement of idolatry, and produced among them lofty 
virtue and piety. The world needed such a representation; 
the human reason, prostrated by sin, could never have made 
it, could never have provided a fit model for moral imita- 
tion, or a proper object of man’s religious worship. If 
Christ was Divine, his religion is true. If He was merely 
a real but a perfect man supernaturally sustained, then also 
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his religion is true. Even could the absurd opinion be 
adopted, that He was a myth,—that He had no real ex- 
istence,—then we say that a myth, which no philosophy 
could have originated, and which has accomplished for the 
moral improvement of men what no legislation, learning, 
or religion could effect, is the product of inspiration, and 
proves the Divinity of redemption. 

There is another mode of stating the argument for the 
gospel, which is drawn from the moral effects of the wor- 
ship of Christ. The apostles confidently recommended 
that worship as the means of making men holy, and accom- 
plished by that means what they designed. ‘Their success 
was contrary to all antecedent probabilities. It was to be 
supposed that Jews, as the apostles were, would them- 
selves revolt at the base thought of rendering worship to 
one who appeared to them as a man; that they never would 
have imagined that any sanctifying influence could flow 
from such worship; that they never could expect by re- 
commending such worship either to win to Christianity or 
to make holy their countrymen, who cherished so deep an 
abhorrence of the very appearance of idolatry. It was 
improbable, also, that the worship of a human being would 
improve the moral condition of those heathen nations 
whom idolatry had so much degraded. How, then, did it 
happen that the apostles recommended so confidently the 
worship of Christ as the means of securing holiness? The 
only answer is, that they knew through zzspiration what 
would be its moral effects; and if the apostles were inspired, 
redemption is Divine. 
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THE moral effects of the doctrine of justification by faith 
only furnish satisfactory proof of the Divine origin of re- 
demption. We presume that this doctrine is so well 
understood by our readers, that no explanation of it on 
our part is necessary. It teaches that believers are pardoned, 
received into the positive favor of God, and obtain a title 
to heavenly happiness, only through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. 

Although some, who have given evidence of sincere 
piety, have not held the doctrine of justification precisely 
as it has been taught by the most approved divines, all 
who have deserved the name of Christians have believed 
in a gratuitous salvation, and have looked to the merits of 
Christ as the sole ground of their acceptance with the 
offended Deity. The apostles of Christianity taught most 
explicitly the doctrine that men are justified not by works 
of righteousness which they do, but through the right- 
eousness of the Redeemer. “We conclude,’ says the 
apostle Paul, “that a man is justified by faith without the 
deeds of the law.’ The same apostle taught that “as by 
one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous,” He 
speaks of being found in Christ, not having his own right- 
eousness, which is of the law, “but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith.’ It were unreasonable to doubt that this doctrine 
was the great subject of the apostle’s preaching, and that 
by it he achieved his wonderful successes; it were equally 
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unreasonable to doubt that all the first ministers of the 
gospel gave to it equal prominence. Preached by the 
apostles, and the means of the early triumphs of the 
church, we must believe that it continued to be proclaimed 
for a long period among Christians, certainly as long as the 
church retained its primitive purity. As this doctrine was 
disputed by none in the first ages of Christianity, it is not 
taught as explicitly by the fathers of the church as it other- 
wise would have been; yet it is constantly zapliedly taught, 
and often most fully unfolded by them, and enforced with 
all their eloquence. Clement of Rome, a fellow-laborer 
with Paul himself, in his epistle to the Corinthians, draws 
most clearly the distinction between that righteousness of 
Christ which justifies the soul and that internal righteous- 
ness which constitutes its sanctification. Justin Martyr 
teaches the doctrine of justification by faith only in the 
following language: “ He gave his Son a ransom for us; 
the holy for transgressors; the innocent for the guilty; the 
just for the unjust; the incorruptible for the corrupt; the 
immortal for mortals. For what else could hide or cover 
our sins but his righteousness? In whom else could we 
ungodly ones be justified or esteemed righteous but in the 
Son of God alone? Oh, sweet permutation or change! 
Oh, unsearchable work or curious operation! Oh, blessed 
beneficence, exceeding all expectation! That the iniquity 
of many should be laid on one just one, and the righteous- 
ness of one should justify many transgressors,” Chrysos- 
tom, in expounding a portion of the New Testament, says: 
“For He says not, He made Him a sinner, but sin, that we 
might be made not merely righteous, but righteousness, 
and that the righteousness of God, when we are justified 
not by works (for if we should, there must be no spot found 
in them), but by grace, whereby all sin is blotted out.” 
Gregory has said: “ He hath transferred to himself the filth 
of my sins, and communicated to me his purity, and made 
me partaker of his beauty.” Augustine writes: “He was 
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sin, that we might be righteousness, not our own, but the 
righteousness of God, not in ourselves, but in Him.” Many 
other quotations might be made from the early Christian 
writers to the same effect. The Culdees, whose seat was 
the island Iona, and who from the sixth to the tenth cen- 
tury were engaged in diffusing a pure Christianity through 
North Britain, held the doctrine of justification as it was 
afterwards taught by Luther; this we learn from such 
statements made by them as the following: ‘“ The faithful 
man does not live by righteousness, but the righteous man 
by faith.” What has been affirmed of the Culdees may be 
also said of the Waldenses, as appears from their confession 
of faith of A.D. 1120 and that of A.D. 1669, in which last it 
is said: “ That the Lord having fully and absolutely recon- 
ciled us unto God, through the blood of his cross, by virtue 
of his merit only and not of our works, we are thereby 
absolved and justified in his sight.” The church of Rome 
has, during most of its history, failed to exhibit the’ true 
doctrine of justification. In the decrees of the Council of 
Trent it is taught that men are not justified solely through 
the imputed merits of the Saviour; and that the works 
produced in the human soul by the Holy Spirit are merito- 
rious, and justify men before their Maker. Corrupt as the 
Roman Catholic church was at the period of the Council 
of Trent, and as it was before and has been since, justice 
requires us to say that it has always regarded that infused 
righteousness, which it looks upon as justifying the soul, 
as the gift of God through the merits of Christ. It is 
possible that some in the Roman Catholic church, at the 
present day, virtually maintain the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone; and that during the long night of papal 
corruption which preceded the Lutheran reformation that 
doctrine was held by no inconsiderable number in that 
church. 

This is emphatically the doctrine of Protestants. By 
means of it Luther effected the great Reformation; he 
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pronounced it indispensable to the existence of the church, 
articulus cadentis vel stantis ecclesi@ ; by the clear and con- 
stant proclamation of it he gave the death-blow to the papacy 
in a large part of Europe. Not only in the Lutheran 
church, but in all the churches of the sixteenth century 
known as “the Reformed,” as, for example, the Protestant 
churches of France, Holland, Switzerland, and Scotland, 
it was received as the very soul of the gospel. It was em- 
braced by the Moravians, the followers of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, and has been avowed by the disciples of Wesley. It 
has been widely enough received, and the character of those 
who have embraced it is fully enough known, to enable us 
to trace its moral effects with great accuracy. 

This doctrine has produced the most marked practical 
results; it has been a power in the world; we may say, 
indeed, that no opinion ever held by men has exerted a more 
decided influence. It has been favorable to the culture 
of external good morals, and kindled a flame of piety in 
the human heart; it has induced thousands to place them- 
selves under the dominion of the Christian religion, who 
otherwise would have spurned its restraints; it has proved 
itself eminently adapted to awaken penitence, excite grati- 
tude, and inspire hope in the breast of man. It has been 
the means of turning multitudes, almost in an instant, from 
long-cherished vices to the practice of the high virtues 
that Christianity commands. It effected those sudden and 
wonderful transformations of character which were wit- 
nessed in the apostolic age. To recount all its benefits, it 
would be necessary to explore eighteen centuries and the 
habitations of millions of mankind to whom it has extended 
its motives and its consolations. We appeal to history to 
determine whether the purest morals and the warmest, 
most genuine, most rational, and most elevated piety have 
not ever been found in alliance with it. Baxter, could he 
speak to you from the eminence of glory which he has 
attained, would tell you that the instrumentality by which 
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he effected the wonderful changes in moral character, which 
occurred in Kidderminster two hundred years ago, was 
the preaching of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
Whitefield would tell you that he accomplished the conver- 
sion of such multitudes in Great Britain and America by 
the same means. Wesley would bear similar testimony. 
This doctrine was preached by John Livingston, one of 
whose sermons was effective in the conversion of five 
hundred souls in the kirk of Shotts. In city and hamlet, 
in the rural sanctuary and in the open field, it has been 
preached with like glorious success. ‘There is an intimate 
and necessary connection between it and revivals of reli- 
gion; those seasons of grace, during which Christians make 
rapid progress in piety, and sinners in multitudes are con- 
verted to God, never occur without the preaching of it, 
and are invariably produced by the clear and fervid pro- 
clamation of it. 

This doctrine has produced the noblest specimens of 
piety. No penitence was more sincere, and no devotion 
more fervent, than Augustine’s; yet, as we have seen, he 
believed this doctrine. Melanchthon, Leighton, Ruther- 
ford, Doddridge, Jonathan Edwards, Brainerd, and Henry 
Martyn are examples of the sanctifying influence of the 
doctrine of salvation through the imputed righteousness of 
Jesus. John Howard, so distinguished for piety and benefi- 
cent achievements, the prince of philanthropists, at the 
mention of whose name our souls kindle, is an example of 
the same influence. Havelock, the brave British soldier in 
India, and that Jackson who stood with his soldiers as a 
stone wall to resist the tide of battle, were as distinguished 
for their orthodoxy as for the consistency and vigor of their 
piety. In every department of life this doctrine has pro- 
duced the loftiest characters ; in the culture of every grace, 
and in the practice of every virtue, have they who have 
embraced excelled those who have denied it. It may 
have been abused; but what sacred truth and what gifts 
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of heaven have not men abused? It ought rather to be 
said that many, who have professed to receive it, have 
misunderstood it; the right apprehension of it is incon- 
sistent with the abuse of it, for when truly understood, it 
leads the soul to the presence of the Saviour, and secures 
that Divine forgiveness which is the pledge and precursor 
of every spiritual benefit. 

The nature of the influence of the doctrine under con- 
sideration may be determined by a comparison of the state 
of morals and piety in the Roman Catholic church with 
that in Protestant churches; the great majority of Ro- 
manists having rejected,. while the great majority of Pro- 
testants have embraced it. We may justly ascribe what- 
ever of moral excellence has existed among Roman 
Catholics to a belief in salvation through the merits of the 
Redeemer; it was impossible for Christ’s character and 
history to be disclosed among a people, without leading a 
portion of them to apprehend the system of Divine grace. 
Doubtless some, over whom the papal throne is casting its 
dark shadows, feel the inadequacy of their own works, and 
are looking solely to the merits of Christ, to justify them 
in the day when God shall judge the world in righteous- 
ness. Those Romanists who have made the nearest ap- 
proximation to the doctrine of justification by faith as held 
by Protestants, as for example the Port-royalists of France, 
have been most remarkable for the severity of their morals 
and the sincerity of their piety. In the papal church the 
doctrine of a gratuitous salvation, to say the least, has been 
obscured and little understood; in Protestant churches it 
has been proclaimed plainly and constantly. What has been 
the result? See what the church of Rome had become 
before the Reformation: it had sunk into the grossest igno- 
rance of spiritual truth, and become overwhelmed with super- 
stitions ; the worship of the Virgin and the saints had been 
substituted for that of God, the morals of the priesthood 
had become debased, and piety was almost unknown among 
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the people. Although the avowed doctrines of the church 
were not as corrupt then as they afterwards became, the 
actual immorality of both the priesthood and the people 
was greater. Nor can it be said that the general corrup- 
tion spoken of is not traceable to the absence of the true 
doctrine of justification ; it was the legitimate and inevitable 
result of it. Indulgences, that most fruitful source of sin, 
could never have been granted if God’s mode of justifying 
the sinner had been understood. John Tetzel could never 
have arisen among a Protestant people. The doctrine of 
works of supererogation, from which that of indulgences 
arose, is incompatible with a belief in the demerit of all 
human actions, and with a reliance on Christ’s merits alone 
for justification. Establish the doctrine for whose good 
influence we are contending, and the doctrines of purga- 
tory and priestly absolution instantly and inevitably perish, 
—doctrines whose moral influence has been so entirely 
pernicious; for if we are saved through Christ’s sufficient 
merits, no expiatory sufferings are required of us in a 
future world, and if faith justifies us no human being can 
take away our pardon or increase its value. Nothing can 
be more manifest than the improvement of general morals 
and piety in Europe at the time of the Reformation; it 
extended even to the Roman Catholic priesthood and 
people. The moral atmosphere, which had been polluted 
as by a fatal miasma, at once became purified; piety pre- 
vailed as it never had since the apostolic age; countries 
which had been fettered by the worst superstitions and 
priestcraft at once rose into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. All this mighty change was found in 
alliance with the doctrine of justification by faith; as all 
the previous corruption had been found in connection with 
the denial of it. More is true: the mighty moral change 
at this time was effected by the publication of this doctrine; 
it turned the minds of men from popish superstitions ; 
humbled sinners at the cross; converted the hearts of men 
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to Christ, and cherished within them an exalted piety. 
The advancement of the people of Europe, at the Reforma- 
tion, in the knowledge of the physical sciences and arts, 
in civil liberty, and, indeed, in all intellectual culture, 
proves to us the healthful moral influence of Luther’s 
doctrine of justification. 

Long before the Reformation, it may be proper here to 
say, the superior purity of morals, worship, and piety 
which existed among the Culdees, the Waldenses, and the 
followers of Wickliffe, Huss, and Jerome of Prague had 
proved the superior moral influence of the doctrine of 
justification by faith only. 

Comparing the portions of human society in which 
Roman Catholicism prevails at the present time with those 
in which Protestantism has the ascendancy, you will dis- 
cover the superiority of the latter in morals and piety. 
How inferior is the moral condition of Italy to that 
of England! How superior, in all their moral aspects, 
are Scotland and the North of Ireland, in which the true 
doctrine of justification is taught, to the Roman Catho- 
lic portions of Ireland! In the former may be found 
industry, obedience to the law, respect for the sabbath, 
decency, and comfort; while in the latter indolence, in- 
subordination, religious ignorance, poverty, and misery 
are everywhere conspicuous. If you would come to a 
proper conclusion on the subject in question, compare the 
moral character of the Moravians with that of the Jesuits. 
On the western continent, the vassals of Romanism are in . 
a condition of deep moral degradation as compared with 
the Protestant population. After all, let it be remembered, 
that whatever of moral excellence we find- in Roman 
Catholic countries may be traced chiefly to ideas—contra- 
dictory and obscure indeed—of a gratuitous salvation. 

Our argument requires us to consider that the ante- 
cedent probabilities were that the doctrine of salvation 
through the merits of another would not lift up men from 
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their moral degradation and impel them along a career of 
obedience, but that it would, on the other hand, have an 
injurious moral tendency. It was not likely to receive the 
assent of the understandings of men, since mankind had 
been originally placed under a covenant of works, of which 
they retain some remembrance even in their fallen state. It 
isa powerful stimulus to the performance of noble actions to 
know that they will merit and win the admiration of men, 
or some substantial earthly benefit. From what vices have 
not men abstained, what sacrifices have they not under- 
gone, what lofty deeds of apparent virtue have they not 
performed, with a view to deserving the favor of Heaven! 
To tell men that they cannot, by any sacrifice, by any 
generous deed, by any act of pious devotion, or by any- 
thing that they can do, merit and secure the approbation 
of the Almighty, seems to be at once cutting all the sinews 
of their moral strength. To tell them that the Almighty 
accepts them for the sake of merits so infinite that they 
cannot be increased by any human worth, seems to pre- 
sent only a motive to spiritual indolence. It was certainly 
a new method of recommending virtue, to teach that it 
could never deserve the Divine favor. Philosophy had 
never taught such a doctrine; on the contrary, it had 
affirmed that men are to be rewarded in a future life for 
and in exact proportion to their good works. The idea of 
salvation through the merits of another, as Christianity 
suggests it, had never entered the mind of the heathen, for 
even when they hoped to propitiate their gods by animal 
sacrifices, they regarded their offerings as deeds of merit. 
With the examples of exalted piety which Christianity 
produces before them, not a few in our own day and in 
Christian lands denounce the doctrine of justification by 
faith only as tending to licentiousness and disastrous to 
piety. We may well imagine that when the gospel was 
first made known to intelligent heathen they objected to it 
on the ground that one man’s obedience could not merit 
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salvation for another, and that if it could, all motive to 
moral obedience must be destroyed in the case of him who 
had another to obey for him. 

It was manifestly the design of the apostles, in proclaim- 
ing the gospel, to secure to men personal holiness. A 
religion that fails to change the nature of man, to inspire 
him with hallowed emotions, and to fit him for a home of 
purity beyond the sky, is a mockery to human hope, and 
proclaims its own emptiness and falsehood. Such a 
religion is not our Divine Christianity. No man can read 
the New Testament without coming to the conclusion that 
its aim is to make men holy; it gives indulgence to no vice; 
it enjoins the practice of every virtue; it represents heaven 
as a place into which no sin is permitted to enter. If the 
apostles had not manifestly designed to make men holy, 
and had not promised to produce a degree of moral excel- 
lence never before common among men, their preaching 
the doctrine of salvation through the merits of another 
would not seem so remarkable; although, even in that case, 
we should somewhat wonder at their utterance of a doc- 
trine so well fitted to shake the confidence of mankind in 
the new religious system. 

We have not intended to admit that the doctrine of gra- 
tuitous salvation does not appear, when fairly considered, 
adapted to produce holiness in men, and that right reason 
does not approve it as a fit instrument of moral improve- 
ment. The complete and immediate pardon it offers wins 
to it the attention of the sinful, secures their confidence and 
love, and induces them to attempt a life of obedience to 
God, from which they would otherwise be deterred by the 
magnitude of their conscious guilt. The hope of an 
instant justification is the most powerful motive to the 
acceptance of that gospel, which, when received, reveals 
every moral obligation, and presents every conceivable 
inducement, to a holy life. The profound gratitude and 
ardent love, which result from the apprehension of this 
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doctrine, produce a spirit of obedience to the infinite bene- 
factor, such as could not result from fear or any sordid 
consideration of personal interest,—a spirit of obedience, 
pure and noble, filial and angelic. We may prove now, 
independently of any historic argument, from its own 
nature alone, that this doctrine is adapted to exert a holy 
influence. But, although reason approves it since it has 
been suggested, reason could not have suggested it at first. 
As the @ priovt arguments that may be now adduced in 
favor of it were suggested by an experience of its effects, 
it is still evident that the antecedent probabilities were all 
against it. ? 

It is only as it is applied by the Holy Ghost, let it be 
borne in mind, that the doctrine under discussion produces 
holiness of life and character; otherwise, it is rejected as 
unreasonable, or is not perceived in its harmony with other 
scriptural truths, and leads to presumption. That a doc- 
trine to which men are naturally so much opposed has 
prevailed so widely, and with so much moral success, is 
itself a proof that it has been accompanied with super- 
natural power. | 

It is time to bring this argument toaconclusion. From 
the moral effects of the doctrine of justification by faith 
we infer that it is Divine, and that by consequence the 
gospel, Which embraces it, is Divine. It has, in the face 
of all antecedent probabilities, produced more good works 
than any theory ever known among men; has changed the 
whole aspect of human society, and promises to fill the 
world with achievements and institutions of beneficence 
and piety. Whence this power but from God? 

From the fact that the apostles preached this doctrine, 
we infer that they were inspired, and, by consequence, that 
Christianity is true. They aimed to reform the lives and . 
purify the hearts of men. They employed, as a means to 
that end, the doctrine of justification through the merits 
of the active and passive obedience of Jesus Christ. They 
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were successful in their efforts, although all the antecedent 
probabilities were opposed to their success. How did they 
know (and they manifestly did know) that such means 
would secure such an end? The only answer is, they were 
inspired. Rational men, unless divinely directed, never 
could have devised and never would have proclaimed such 
a doctrine as we have been considering, with a view to lofty 
moral ends. Reason did not teach the efficacy of such a 
doctrine; human prudence would have shrunk from it as 
something hurtful to the morals of men. Redemption has 
disclosed it; experience has attested its worth. The con- 
clusion is inevitable that redemption is Divine. 

The doctrines of Christ crucified, Christ’s Divinity, and 
justification by faith only, so opposed to the prejudices 
of mankind, yet of such wonderful efficacy, may be said to 
constitute almost the whole gospel, and singly, but especi- 
ally when combined, to prove its Divinity. 


CAR TE, . oad il: 


REDEMPTION ATTESTS ITS DIVINITY BY THE DISCLOSURES IT MAKES AS TO 
THE NATURE AND INFLUENCE OF FAITH. 


WE may derive an argument for the truth of redemption 
from the utterances of the New Testament with respect to 
the nature and necessity of fazth. 

It is presumed that our readers remember and understand 
the scriptural instruction on this subject. Faith in general 
is assent to testimony; faith in Christ is assent to the 
record which God has given of his Son. Faith may be 
regarded as an act of a moral agent; it may also be viewed 
as a principle which the Holy Spirit implants in the human 
breast, and from which all acts of Christian belief may be 
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said to proceed. Some distinguished theologians have 
considered it simply intellectual: the prevailing opinion 
among. evangelical divines is that it is partly intellectual 
and partly moral,—intellectual so far as it perceives the 
truth, moral so far as it assents to and delights in it. That 
faith is in part moral is evident from the fact, that it is so 
greatly influenced and determined by the previous state of 
the affections, ‘as well as by the fact that it controls, to so 
great an extent, both the affections and will: it certainly 
has the closest conceivable connection with all that is moral 
in man. . 

The New Testament explicitly requires the possession 
and practice of faith. In attaching so much importance to 
it Christianity is altogether original. The learned men of 
pagan antiquity failed to recommend it or perceive its value; 
the languages in which they wrote contained no word ex- 
pressive of it. Socrates, in his theory that “knowing is 
virtue,’ had indeed a glimmering of the importance of 
faith, but that only the faintest. It has been objected to 
the Christian religion that the author of it seemed anxious 
only that it should be believed in; that its first preachers 
were content if it was only professed and intellectually 
embraced; that it requires only faith. We do not admit 
the fairness of this objection: we might reply to it that the 
moral precepts of Christ, which extend to every question 
of human duty, are the purest ever known on earth. But 
we do admit that Christ and his apostles ‘attached a trans- 
cendent importance to faith; and we affirm that experience 
has shown, and from reason itself we are led to conclude, 
that it is the necessary basis of all the Christian virtues 
and the sure means of securing all that is excellent in 
man. The question is, How did the first preachers of the 
gospel arrive at their knowledge of the efficacy of faith? 
What gave them so philosophic an insight into this 
subject? The only satisfactory answer is, that they were 
inspired. 

Io 
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What remains to be done for the completion of the 
argument of this chapter is to show that it was reasonable 
in Christ and his apostles to attach so vast an importance 
to faith, and to make it indispensable to the Christian. We 
shall inquire into the philosophy of faith; and, as the reader 
shall perceive it, he will acknowledge that the first preachers 
of Christianity learned it of God, or at least acted under 
the direction of God, when they pursued a course so ac- 
cordant with the nature and necessities of man. 

If we were only answering an objection, we might reply 
that we cannot reasonably object if God has chosen faith 
as the sole test of obedience to the gospel, just as He 
chose abstaining from the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil as the sole test of obedience to the law. 
It is not conceded that there could have been any other 
test of man’s acceptance of the gospel except faith; if, 
however, a thousand other possible tests could be imagined, 
it is enough to satisfy the demands of reason to know that 
this is adequate and sufficient. But we are not merely 
answering an objection, but presenting a positive argument 
for the gospel, derived from those deep but previously un- 
discovered ideas of the philosophy of faith which it con- 
tains or implies. 

Faith is necessary in all the ordinary affairs of human life, 
We might infer as much from the natural constitution of 
man, and from the relations which men sustain to each other 
in the world; for man is a gregarious animal, and so consti- 
tuted as to place confidence in the testimony of his fellow- 
men, as well as in that of his consciousness, reason, or 
senses. Experience also establishes the necessity of faith. 
Every child knows that the largest portion of his know]l- 
edge has been derived, not from what he has seen or from 
his own reasoning, but from what has been told him. The 
knowledge so derived influences all our thoughts, feelings, 
actions, and habits. If children had no confidence in the 
testimony of their parents they would be always offending 
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against the proprieties of life, and even rendering themselves 
obnoxious to the laws of their country; there is no danger 
to which they would not expose themselves; they would 
be in the most defenseless of all conceivable conditions. 
We receive by faith, or are indebted to the testimony of 
others for, that knowledge of human history which is so 
valuable in all the affairs of life, is so indispensable to every 
jurist and statesman, and gives direction to every human 
being who has obtained it. A knowledge of geography, 
of the existence of other countries than our own, of the 
great cities of the world, such as London and Paris, is 
deemed important to us; that knowledge is derived in the 
exercise of faith. Those courts of justice which are the 
bulwark of our civil rights, and on whose existence the 
security of our persons and property depends, are founded 
on our confidence in human testimony. Destroy faith, 
and human society would be thrown into confusion and 
perish, because the number of objects which any one man 
can see is small, and the facts are few which reason can 
establish. 

The efficiency of faith in the ordinary affairs of life is as 
manifest as its necessity. A man of well-known veracity 
informs another that his reputation has been unjustly 
assailed; his indignation is at once aroused, and he hastens 
to disprove or to demand the retractation of the falsehood. 
A man informs another how he may suddenly amass a 
large portion of wealth; the cupidity of the listener is ex- 
cited, and he begins to use immediately the means suggested 
for the improvement of his fortune. A man informs you 
that your wife or one of your children is ill, and you believe 
him; your conjugal or paternal affection is aroused, and 
you rush to your home. Or you are credibly informed 
that your house is on fire; and you exert every muscle 
until you ascertain the fact by the testimony of your sight. 
Perhaps to the largest portion of the actions we perform, 
or of the feelings we cherish, we are prompted by faith. 
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Faith is more necessary in the affairs of religion than in 
the ordinary affairs of life, because the senses of men, 
adapted to material objects, do not extend to religion, and 
because spiritua! things are exalted above the reach and 
expand beyond the range of human reason. Unless mira- 
cles were constantly occurring, that which is supernatural 
can be made known to men only through the medium of 
faith. There is no reason also why faith may not be as 
efficient in the affairs of religion as in those of the world. 

Faith is necessary to the apprehension of that Divine 
truth, the knowledge of which is indispensable to the 
sanctification, and consequently to the salvation, of the soul. 
It is the office of faith to receive God’s written revelation 
on the testimony of God; it may be called a hallowed 
intuition of Divine truth. The human understanding, as 
really blinded as the human heart is perverted by sin, 
cannot perceive what God has revealed without the faith 
which the Holy Spirit imparts. It must be borne in mind 
that man’s intellect can no more perceive sacred truth in 
its proportions, and with clearness, than his heart can love 
it, without a Divine influence: it is as necessary that man’s 
intellect should be regenerated as his affections and will. 
Faith, even when considered as simply intellectual, is never 
of the right kind in the minds of the unrenewed; in other 
words, the Christian and the unrenewed man not only 
regard Divine truth with dissimilar affection, but have 
different intellectual perceptions of it. Without faith in 
the Scriptures as a revelation from God, they wield no 
‘great sway over man’s intellect, conscience, or will. We 
can conceive of no other way in which the Bible can be 
received as containing a system of instruction and a rule 
of life, except by believing it. However much a man may 
be interested in the Scriptures, whatever effect their won- 
derful narratives may produce on his imagination or their 
poetry and rhetoric on his taste, and however some por- 
tions of it may affect his conscience, unless he has faith in 
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them as a revelation from God, they produce as little 
permanent effects in him as the rhapsodies of romance. 
Faith enables men to perceive the truth. As Chalmers 
has said, it “bears a resemblance to sight or hearing or 
any other of the senses, by which man holds communica- 
tion with the external things that are near him.” 

The perception of Divine truth is necessary and efficient 
in securing holiness in men. Some regard this proposition 
as so palpable as not to demand or even admit of a discus- 
sion. Obvious however as it may be to some minds, it has 
been strangely and sadly overlooked by others; many of the 
errors of men and most of the indolence of Christians have 
resulted from a secret denial of or from inattention to it; 
even in the church may be found those who deride and 
denounce those who would instruct their fellow-men in 
religion, as though they were attempting the Almighty’s 
work. Religious knowledge is not of itself sufficient to 
secure salvation; no amount of it can save men, apart from 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. Nor is Divine truth 
always accompanied by the operations of the Spirit of God; 
nor does it always remove ungodliness and impart right 
and sacred feeling; generally, however, when faithfully 
taught, it is blessed by the Spirit and produces the fruits 
of righteousness. It is certain that human beings are saved 
(excepting idiots and those who die in infancy) only through 
the instrumentality of received truth. We adopt the opinion 
of a sensible writer, that “no man can have the spiritual 
discernment of a truth which he does not know. The 
intellectual cognition is just as necessary to spiritual knowl- 
edge as the visual perception of a beautiful object is to the 
apprehension of beauty. Men cannot be made religious 
by mere instruction, but they cannot be made religious 
without it. Religion includes the knowledge—z.e. the 
intellectual apprehension—of Divine things as one of its 
essential elements, without which it cannot exist.” 

The proposition before us accords with the opinions of 
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the wisest of men. They have taught the power of appre- 
hended truth, or even false opinions, in controlling the 
affections and actions of men. Lord Bacon has said that 
“certain it is that verzfas and bonitas (truth and goodness) 
differ but as the seal and the print; for truth prints good- 
ness, and they be the clouds of error which descend in 
the storms of passion and perturbation.” All statesmen 
who would improve the morals of the people whom they 
govern publish laws, which may be regarded as great 
truths; all philanthropists who would elevate the moral 
and social condition of their fellow-men endeavor to impart 
knowledge as the necessary instrument of their advance- 
ment. It is a wise and happy aphorism of Victor Cousin, 
“Show me the philosophy of a nation, and I will tell you 
its character.” 

The importance of knowledge in temporal affairs shows 
its importance in religion. Error of opinion or ignorance 
is often fatal to men’s best worldly interests; the knowl- 
edge of truth is promotive of them. If knowledge or truth 
is SO necessary in worldly affairs, it must appear to be 
equally necessary in religion, because there is an uniformity 
in all the Divine dispensations,—an analogy between the 
kingdom of nature and that of grace. 

The history of the world generally has shown how im- 
portant an agency religious knowledge has been in the ele- 
vation of mankind. False opinions in religion, as has been 
already proved in this volume, have conducted to the vilest 
immoralities and impieties, while true opinions have rarely 
failed to beautify the moral aspect of a family, neighbor- 
hood, or nation. Searching the records of peoples that 
have passed away, you will discover that piety has pre- 
vailed among them just in proportion as the attributes of 
the Deity and the scheme of saving mercy have been clearly 
apprehended. And now, looking over the world, although 
the impression is painful because ignorance and sin exist 
and abound everywhere, you find morality and piety flour- 
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ishing most where Christian truth has been most fully 
communicated; and where this is absent, you find super- 
stition and fanaticism and penances and sacrifices indeed, 
but the lowest moral degradation, interspersed with few 
evidences of regenerated desire and scarcely a trace of 
piety. You turn away from the scene with the reflection 
that if truth could only shine on the world its inhabitants 
would find a*pathway from their debasement up to virtue, 
holiness, and God. The world’s history has certainly 
illustrated the fact that the absence of Divine truth dooms 
the sons of humanity to the deepest moral disgrace,—to 
the contempt of all that is spiritual and pure,—to gross 
idolatry on the one hand, or dark and icy atheism on the 
other. Quench the light of sacred truth, and what would 
become of all the amenities and moralities of civilized 
society,—of all the sweet charities of life,—of your asylums 
for the poor, the deaf, dumb, blind, and insane? What, 
we may confidently ask, would become of all your humane 
laws and those free institutions which Christian principle 
has founded and cherished? All of them would perish. 
If a knowledge of religious truth is necessary to the pre- 
servation of a mere outward morality and philanthropy, 
much more is it necessary to purify the fountain of moral 
action in the human soul: this is evinced by the past his- 
tory and present condition of the world. 

The importance of Christian knowledge as an instrument 
of holiness has been shown with especial clearness in the 
history of the church of Christ. Christianity has sancti- 
fied and saved millions of souls. How has she achieved 
her conquests and maintained her authority ? Her weapon 
has been truth; her armor has been truth; her fortifica- 
tions have been reared on the foundation and built up with 
the materials of truth. When the church had sunk to the 
lowest point of depression, when her ministers had be- 
come unfaithful and corrupt, when the fires of holiness had 
expired on her altars, the motto prevailed that “ignorance 
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is the mother.of devotion.” What raised up her drooping 
head, rekindled her extinguished piety, infused into her 
the warmth of a new spiritual life, and recovered to her 
the godliness which had animated and adorned her in 
the day of her pristine purity and power? The com- 
munication of religious truth. Scotland is the most 
religious of the nations, because she is the most enlight- 
ened by Divine truth,—Scotland, whose Free Church is 
so energetic, so liberal, so devoted to Christ, and whose 
late exode from spiritual despotism is one of the most 
heroic and morally sublime occurrences in all the annals 
of Christianity. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the perception of Divine 
truth will be one of the great means of the soul's perfection 
in its heavenly home. It is one of our best, brightest, 
most gratifying, and most enrapturing conceptions of 
heaven, that it is a state of the most exalted sacred knowl- 
edge and of vast intellectual discovery, where the mists 
that have enshrouded and obscured the most interesting 
subjects here shall be removed and dissipated; where the 
ignorance shall be taken away, which, by disturbing our 
understandings, has checked the flow of our affections; 
where truths, now imperfectly known, shall shine in per- 
fect purity and undiminished effulgence, and truths, now 
totally invisible from their distance and peculiar to the 
sphere of heaven, shall shine and blaze on our enlarged 
vision; where the light of truth, coming from the face of 
the Deity, shall impress his image more distinctly and with 
more permanent effect than the light of the natural sun, 
by the aid of human art, now impresses on the hard metal « 
the image of the human face, or edifice, or landscape. The 
more we learn of Divine truth in this world, we affirm, 
the better we are likely to become, the more we are 
changed into the Divine image from glory to glory; and 
if this truth had not been expressly revealed or discovered 
by human experience, we might have inferred it from the 
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moral transformation which, it is reasonable to believe, is 
effected by the beatific visions of heaven. 

If the knowledge of religious truth in general is adapted 
to produce a sanctifying effect, much more is the truth as 
it is in Jesus, or that truth which relates immediately to the 
subject of redemption. It discloses with the greatest 
vividness the most lovely views of the Divine character ; 
imparts the clearest perceptions of the sanctity and beauty 
of the Divine law; awakens a gratitude to God that impels 
the soul to obey his commands; and kindles a hope of 
future happiness, without which the moral energies of men 
would remain dormant forever. The knowledge of Christ 
is the surest means of human sanctification; without ita 
knowledge of all other revealed truth will not insure any 
great progress in holiness. Fallen man needs, more than 
angels, the touching and powerful motives to obedience 
which the gospel presents. All the knowledge of truth 
here spoken of is derived through faith. 

~What has been said of the sanctifying power of faith in 
Christ is confirmed by the fact that it attaches the soul to 
that Redeemer who is the perfection and source of moral 
purity : a perception of the suitableness and sufficiency of 
Christ as a Saviour, and an actual reliance for salvation on 
his merits and assistance, it wins and warms to Him all the 
affections of the soul. We are, necessarily, drawn to Him, 
more than all others, whom we recognize as interposing 
for our behalf in the most desperate circumstances, as 
making every sacrifice for our welfare, as acquiring for, 
and bestowing on, us blessings richer, larger, and loftier 
than our most aspiring anticipations. To be attached to 
Christ is constantly to contemplate his character; and it is 
impossible to be brought every hour in contact with the 
highest moral excellence without feeling its power to 
purify. No man can visit the mansion in which truth, 
purity, and benevolence reside, without having his worst 
passions lulled to rest; and it is not strange that no one 
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can be brought into association with Him who possesses 
every human virtue combined with the attributes of God, 
without feeling his own heart glow with sacred emotions. 
It is natural to imitate what we love; and he that loves 
the Saviour imitates Him. No moral effort so elevates 
and cleanses the soul as the imitation of Christ. To be- 
lieve in Christ is to yield to his beneficence the response 
of affection ; and to love a being such as Jesus is holiness 
itself. 

We have seen the sanctifying influence of faith in Christ; 
it becomes us also to consider that, constituted as man is, 
it is impossible to discover how the gospel could exert any 
moral influence on him without faith in it. Men are 
repelled from that in which they do not believe. Unless a 
man has confidence in Christ as the Saviour, he loses the 
influence of his holy example, and treats with indifference 
his theology and moral system. The gospel sways the 
souls of men only when they perceive its fitness to their 
condition. No man can reverence and love the Divine 
Being without faith in Christ. Without that knowledge 
of the mode of Divine pardon which is implied in faith in 
the Redeemer it is impossible to cherish any positive and 
profound respect for the Divine justice, if it be believed 
that the sinner is pardoned. It is only by faith in Christ 
that men become persuaded that there is forgiveness with 
God,—a fact of which they must be assured if they would 
cherish any affection for the Divine Being; for we cannot 
Jove one whom we regard as meditating our destruction. 
Faith in Christ, so far from being opposed to good works 
and holiness of heart, seems to include them, so certain 
and so necessary is it to conduct to them; it is at the same 
time full of moral excellence itself, as the submission of the 
reason to God's word, and the reliance of the heart on 
God’s provisions of grace. 

Faith in Christ receives the promises of God as verities, 
and thus leads the soul on to heroic achievements. It no 
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more doubts the future than the past; it would as soon 
discredit history as the prophecies of God; and on this 
account it invokes and secures Divine aid in every diff- 
culty. It is the parent of prayer, which calms the soul in 
every trial, nerves it for every conflict, and secures to it, 
in the performance of all its hallowed purposes, omnipotent 
aid. It has proved itself more powerful than any of those 
active powers which nature originally implanted in the 
soul, 

Faith in Christ is adapted to expand, develop, and im- 
prove all man’s nature. It exalts every faculty of the 
human soul. Surveying the most sublime and sacred 
truths in their just relations, it, more than philosophy, 
invigorates and rectifies the understanding; not by any 
logical process, but, as it were, intuitively, it conveys to 
the mind truths as important as those primary truths of 
science which are the necessary basis of all thought and 
reasoning. It elevates and purifies the conscience by dis- 
closing to it a perfect law and presenting new motives to 
moral obedience. It brings the human will into conformity 
with the Divine; for it implies an assent to God’s method 
of pardoning sinners, which makes every other submission 
to the Divine commands easy and delightful. We have 
already seen its influence on the affections of man. It pro- 
duces love to God; and when piety is restored, benevo- 
lence to man naturally ensues. Faith inspires benevolence ; 
because it reveals its beauty, and its necessity to the wel- 
fare of the universe, and discloses the authority of that 
volume which exhibits it as an indispensable virtue. As 
it influences, to the degree and in the mode described, the 
internal man, it may be expected to shed a glory over the 
whole outward conduct of the Christian. It renders him 
externally devout, impresses a character of integrity on all 
his commercial dealings, and makes his pathway bright 
with beneficence. History attests that the purest moral 
principles, the sweetest piety, the most invincible fortitude, 
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a benevolence which, if it were universal, would change the 
earth into a paradise,—that the loveliest, holiest, and most 
valuable virtues and deeds, have been the fruits of faith. 
Our discussion would not be complete without consider- 
ing what may be called the philosophy of faith as it appears 
in connection with man’s justification. We do not abso- 
lutely affirm that it was impossible for God to restore men 
to his favor without demanding faith in the atonement, 
but it is manifest that the requirement of it as a necessary 
condition of pardon is reasonable. Faith is, as we have 
seen, partly intellectual. Without faith it would be impos- 
sible for men to know either the fact or the mode of their 
acceptance with God; and it is not reasonable to suppose 
that God would effect so great a change in man’s relations 
to himself, as is implied in his justification, without his 
knowing both the fact and the mode in which it is effected. 
Faith, as has been said, is partly moral: it includes an 
assent of the will to the plan of salvation; and we affirm 
that it is not reasonable to suppose that God would effect 
a change of the whole moral status of a moral agent, such 
as is effected in justification, without requiring his assent 
to it. Faith in Christ is a reasonable demand because it is 
an intelligence of the fact and mode of pardon and accept- 
ance with God, and also an approbation of and assent to 
the way of salvation. It may be objected by some that 
previously to the sinner’s exercise of faith a radical change 
in his nature is effected by omnipotent grace, in which he 
has no agency or part. It is sufficient to reply, that if a 
regeneration of the sinner, in which he has no activity, 
occurs previously to his exercise of faith, it does so precede 
faith, because from its nature man can have no part in it. 
We do not here undertake to decide the question whether 
God may supernaturally change the human will without 
doing violence to it; but there are few who will not admit 
that God, in compelling a moral agent to accept a pardon 
without his consent, would be doing violence to his moral: 
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agency. Man, bya conscious act of his intellect, will, and 
affections, brought himself into a state of condemnation; 
and it is not strange that, in a similar way, he is brought 
into a state of justification. 

The wisdom of God is displayed in making that faith 
which, as we have seen, is so indispensable to its sanctifi- 
cation, the means also of the justification of the soul. It 
certainly required more than human wisdom to suggest a 
single instrumentality which would prove effective at once 
in restoring man to the Divine favor and in reinstating him 
in his lost holiness. 

What is called philosophy and faith are both agencies 
in the discovery of truth: the first through the natural 
reason, the latter through the testimony of God. It aston- 
ishes us that philosophy has always received, while faith 
has had denied to it, the meed of admiration which is its 
due. Both of them may be approved; but of the two, 
faith is the nobler and purer; in its character it is more 
beautiful and sublime, and in its attainments richer and 
more lofty. Faith is always humble and teachable; phi- 
losophy is often proud, self-willed, and intractable. Faith 
is a filial trusting in God; philosophy places its confidence 
in an erring judgment and a fallen heart. The eye of faith 
is bright, and beholds things invisible to mortal vision. 
Philosophy is short-sighted, and its orbit of action is con- 
tracted ; it ranges the earth; it travels the material heavens ; 
it discovers some spiritual truths; but it cannot, like faith, 
scale the heaven of heavens,—the home of God; it cannot 
unbar and open the everlasting gates and look in on the 
higher destinies of the human spirit. It is an earth-born 
thing, but faith is of heavenly origin,—directly “the gift 
of God.” If philosophy be trusted in alone, in relation to 
the affairs which concern the soul, it proves itself weak and 
ignorant, and seduces to delusion and death; while faith, 
kindly condescending to the wants and weakness of the 
Christian, becomes his counselor and guide, and, pointing 
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its finger sublimely to the skies, and treading triumphantly 
thitherward, conducts his rejoicing spirit to immortal truth, 
happiness, and life. 

Granting that it is possible that the first preachers of 
Christianity obtained, without supernal aid, that deep and 
unprecedented insight into the true philosophy of faith 
which they manifested in all their preaching and in all 
their writings, it is by no means probable that they did 
so. We must therefore, to say the least, conclude that 
their intelligence on the subject, and the use they made of 
faith in building up the Christian church, affords a very 
strong probability of the fact of their inspiration. 


CHAP THERA eaIvs 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIS RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


THE correspondence between the teachings of the gospel 
and those of reason on the subject of the responsibility of 
men for their belief is perfect, and serves to strengthen the 
general argument for the truth of Christianity. 

It may be that all the agcient philosophers were in error 
on this subject. Sir James Mackintosh, in his “ Dissertation 
on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy,” affirms that “the 
ancient philosophers, from Plato to Marcus Aurelius, 
taught that error of judgment, being involuntary, is not the 
proper subject of moral disapprobation.” We do not, how- 
ever, contend that what Christ and his apostles have taught 
on this subject is entirely original ; it is probable that some 
of the philosophers of antiquity apprehended the truth 
under consideration; but we affirm that the gospel has 
rendered it more clear than it had ever appeared before, 
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and, in throwing light on so important a truth, gives an- 
other proof of its own Divine origin. 

In showing, as we design to do in this chapter, that men 
are responsible for their religious belief, we shall at least 
answer an objection of those infidels who say that Chris- 
tianity is unreasonable in holding men responsible for their 
opinions; we shall strike a blow at one of the most dan- 
gerous and one of the most popular forms of infidelity that 
exist at the present day. A disbelief of man’s responsi- 
bility lies at the foundation of most of the prevailing infi- 
delity. It is openly asserted by many of our philosophical 
writers ; it is insinuated through much of the polite litera- 
ture of the age. In the writings of Emerson we find much 
that implies a doubt of man’s responsibility. Theodore 
Parker and F. W. Newman plainly teach that men’s re- 
ligious opinions are matters of indifference. The couplet 
is of.cn quoted with approbation by popular writers : 


‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


In every community, in lands nominally Christian, some 
may be found who imagine themselves in no danger of the 
Divine displeasure, because they entertain what they are 
pleased to call honest doubts as to the truth of Divine reve- 
lation. In the visible church there are many who have 
embraced ruinous heresies, and yet have no apprehension 
of danger, because they suppose themselves conscientious 
as to their opinions. Multitudes are reckless in the forma- 
tion of their religious opinions, from a latent, if not a con- 
scious, persuasion that their opinions are, if not inevitable, 
at least so far beyond their control that the Almighty will 
not call them to account for them. 

After what has been said in the previous chapter, it is 
scarcely necessary to prove that Christianity teaches the 
responsibility of men for their belief. It is clearly taught 
in the words of Christ, “ He that believeth on Him is not 
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condemned: but he that believeth not is condemned 
already, because he hath not believed in the name of the 
only begotten Son of God.” “ This is the work of God, 
(or the work which God requires,) that ye believe on Him 
whom He hath sent.” The apostle John says, “ This is his 
commandment, that we should believe on the name of his 
Son Jesus Christ.” The apostle Paul was at once a de- 
termined and a conscientious persecutor of the church of 
Christ. He says: “I verily thought with myself, that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of Jesus;” 
yet he never justifies his persecuting spirit on the ground 
that his opinions as to the truth of Christianity were 
erroneous. He declares that he was the worst of men, 
because he persecuted the church of God. In almost 
every page of the New Testament the responsibility of 
‘men for their faith is clearly taught. 

We proceed now to show that reason teaches us that 
men are responsible for their belief. Let us say that we 
mean not that all men, but that men generally, are so re- 
sponsible. A man may be destitute of the natural faculties 
necessary to the formation of an opinion, and in that case 
no responsibility can attach to him: idiots, in consequence 
of their limited intelligence, are responsible for few or none 
either of their opinions or actions. A man may not have 
access to the evidence necessary to his forming an opinion 
on any given subject, and, in that case, his error is invinci- 
ble, and he is therefore excusable. Heathens are not to be 
blamed for believing that God has never given a revelation 
to mankind ; for the proof that He has given such a revela- 
tion is not accessible to them. When, however, men have 
the faculties which ordinarily belong to human nature, and 
accessibility to evidence on any subject, they are responsi- 
ble for their opinion on it. All men are not equally re- 
sponsible for their opinions; for, even in cases of perfect 
sanity, where the means of: information are equally good, 
some men possess natural powers for the discovery of truth 
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superior to those of others; and this, of course, graduates 
their accountability. 

We shall first answer the arguments of those who oppose 
the doctrine for which we are contending. 

It has been objected by one whose name stands high in 
the literary world that the doctrine of men’s responsibility 
for their belief leads to religious persecution. It is a suffi- 
cient answer to this objection, that we are not responsible 
for the evil to which even truth, sometimes, seems to lead: 
Christianity itself, by its indirect influences or incidentally, 
sends a sword on the earth; the perversion or misapplica- 
tion of the most sacred and most indisputable truths often 
leads to the most hurtful consequences, It is not, however, 
the opinion that men are responsible ¢o God for their belief 
(and it is that for which we are contending), but the opinion 
that they are responsible ¢o men for their religious belief, 
that leads to persecution. Now we do not hold—we most 
stoutly deny—the responsibility of men to their fellow-men 
for their velzgious belief; we hold that God alone is lord 
of the conscience, although we admit that there are some 
opinions for which men are justly responsible even before 
earthly tribunals. Let it be understood that men are not 
responsible to men for their religious opinions, and perse- 
cutions will cease, however widely it be believed that men 
are responsible to God for all their opinions. Whatever 
may be the evil of religious persecution, it were better that 
its fires should blaze in every land, and all its past horrors 
should be re-enacted, than that an opinion so destructive 
to religion and to morality as that of man’s irresponsibility 
to God for his religious belief should prevail. 

Another objection to the accountability of men for their 
belief is, that it is a matter in which they have no choice. 
It is said by the objector that our opinions are not influ- 
enced by our wills, that we necessarily believe according 
to the evidence presented to the understanding, that we can 
no more refuse to believe a fact or proposition proved to 
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us than we can refuse to perceive an object that is presented 
to our visual organs; and that, consequently, we are not 
responsible for our belief. 

It has been replied to this objection that as we are re- 
sponsible for our affections, even when they precede voli- 
tions, so we are responsible for our opinions even when 
they are not produced by acts of the will. We certainly 
have a responsibility with respect to the motives or affec- 
tions which precede our volitions. Says Dr. A. Alexander: 
“When an investigation is made into the character of an 
act of which some one is accused, the main point, which by 
witnesses the court and jury wish to ascertain, is from what 
motives the accused acted. Accordingly as this is deter- 
mined, so is he judged to be innocent or guilty. It hence 
appears that the true and ultimate source of actions is found 
not in the will but in the desires and affections. The sim- 
ple act of volition, namely, a determination to do a certain 
act, is always the same, whatever be the motive. And to 
ascertain that an action proceeds from an act of will only 
determines that it is the act ofa particular agent, but gives us 
no knowledge respecting the true moral quality of the act.” 
Says another writer: ‘‘ What is true of our beliefs is equally 
true of our affections. When any object is presented to 
the affections, can an act of the will change its apparent 
qualities so as to make that lovely which is intrinsically 
adapted to excite our aversion? ‘The consciousness of 
every man tells him that he cannot help loving that which 
seems to him lovely, any more than he can help believing 
that which seems to him true, and that his will has no 
more power to change the qualities which excite his affec- 
tions than it has to alter the evidence which controls his 
belief. If, then, his affettions possess a moral character, 
which no one doubts, why may not his belief?” 

It can be easily shown, also, that the opinions of men are, 
to a great degree, controlled by the will,—we here use the 
word will in its more restricted sense, as not including the 
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affections, although its decisions are at all times greatly 
influenced by the state of the affections. We do not believe 
that the will can refuse credence to a truth when the 
evidence of it is presented fully and fairly to the under- 
standing; it may be that there are some errors of the under- 
standing into which a mind at all enlightened cannot fall. 
The will has much greater influence in the formation of 
opinions on moral than on mathematical subjects. Usually, 
however, men believe very much as they please. A man 
may refuse to investigate a subject that is unpleasant to 
him, and thus remain in total ignorance with respect to ‘t. 
To many minds the whole subject of religion remains a 
blank, because they imagine it unworthy of their regard, 
or because it has excited their aversion; a man may attend 
the house of God in which truth is clearly and powerfully 
stated, and remain for a lifetime ignorant of the first princi- 
ples of religion, because he refuses his attention to the 
sacred themes discussed, and fails to reflect on them. Many 
remember well anything in the discourses of ministers that 
has a bearing on secular and ordinary interests, who can 
give no account of any religious doctrine that has been 
discussed; and this attention to one subject, and want of 
attention to another, has manifestly been the result of choice. 
When William Pitt could not understand, as he told Mr. 
Wilberforce, a single word of one of Mr. Cecil’s sermons, 
to which they were both listening with apparent attention, 
his inability to understand must have resulted in part from 
his unwillingness to bring the powers of his mind to bear 
on the truth presented. Men may believe as they will in 
regard to almost any subject, because they may exclude 
from their minds all the arguments on that side of any 
question to which they are averse. Let a man, for example, 
be disposed to be an infidel; he may refuse to consult the 
pages of Butler, Paley, and Chalmers, and fill and fortify 
his mind with the arguments of Hobbes, Hume, and 
Gibbon, until all the reasoning before him is on the side 
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of his foregone conclusion. Even where the mind has had 
access to a full discussion of a subject, it may withdraw its 
attention to one side of the question until the other is lost 
sight of, and thus force itself into error. The human will 
has great power in recalling any thought or any train of 
argument that is agreeable to it; it has, too, the power of 
retaining and dwelling on a pleasing idea. It may also so 
direct the associations of the mind as to banish from it any 
thought that is unwelcome. To the same degree to which 
a man may control his thoughts, he may control, and con- 
sequently is responsible for, those opinions which result 
from his habits of reflection. 

If we include the affections and emotions in the will, we 
see most clearly that the opinions of men are, to a great 
degree, voluntary: our affections constantly control our 
thoughts; truth that is accompanied with emotion rivets 
itself on the memory, and thus exerts a powerful influence 
on our opinions, The parent can scarcely be persuaded to 
believe anything evil of the child he loves; in politics, men 
believe all that is said by the papers and speakers of the 
party to which they are attached; and in religion, men 
believe for the most part only those portions of history 
which are favorable to the sect with which they are united, 
and adopt its dogmas without investigation or discussion. 

A man may indeed tell us that he has embraced opinions 
for which he had no previous relish, and at which he even 
shuddered; for these opinions he is, however, responsible 
if he has gone voluntarily in the way of influences which 
were adapted to produce them. When a man affirms that 
he wishes to believe the truth and cannot, we regard him as 
mistaken as to his own wishes; as the drunkard sometimes 
abhors his intemperance (which is voluntary and sinful), 
while he usually prefers and loves it, so the man of whom 
we speak usually finds his errors agreeable to him, although 
they may sometimes excite in him a transient feeling of 
disgust and alarm. 
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The conclusion from what has just been said is, that if 
men are responsible for their volitions, they are also re- 
sponsible for those opinions which are controlled, at least 
indirectly, by their volitions: they are responsible for all 
the evil opinions which rightly constituted wills, rightly 
used, might have prevented. We have answered the objec- 
tion that men are not responsible for their opinions because 
they are involuntary, by showing, first, that men may be 
responsible for their opinions as they are for their affections, 
even when they are not controlled by their volitions; and 
secondly, that the opinions of men are usually, in fact, to a 
great degree, controlled by the will. 

Another objection to the doctrine of the responsibility 
of men for their belief is, that the human will itself is not 
free —that man is not a moral agent. They who present 
this objection hold that men are so influenced by necessity, 
so controlled by external causes, that they are not respon- 
sible for their actions, emotions, opinions, or volitions. If 
we could only convince them of the moral freedom of 
man, they would at once admit his entire accountability. 

There are several theories held with respect to the 
human will. According to one of these, it has a self- 
determining power, an absolute originating power, so that 
its action is not determined by any antecedent state of the 
mind. The advocates of this theory regard motives as the 
mere occasions and not the cause of volitions, and repre- 
sent the will as itself the only cause of its own actions. 
This theory has met with great opposition from many able 
metaphysicians and divines: it has even been contended 
that it is inconsistent with man’s moral agency,—that 
man cannot be considered as a free and intelligent agent, 
except under the operation of the law of cause and effect in- 
fluencing his will. We confess that we do not perceive 
how the self-determining theory is so objectionable as some 
have regarded it, if it be confessed by its advocates (as all 
believers in revelation must confess) that the human will 
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has become enslaved by sin. This theory does not neces- 
sarily oppose the doctrine of the Divine sovereignty, since 
God may have some other method (inconceivable to us) 
of governing his creatures than by means of motives; we 
are not to presume that we are able to ascertain all the 
ways in which the Divine Being may exercise dominion 
over the human soul. It is also true that the will having 
a self-determining power according to its original constitu- 
tion, if it is enslaved by sin, does not necessarily oppose 
the doctrine of efficacious grace. It is enough for us to 
know that those infidels who deny man’s moral responsi- 
bility become convinced of it as soon as they are per- 
suaded that man has an originating power, and is able at 
any time to resist the pressure of any motive; with them 
we reason, and to them we say, that it is better and more 
reasonable to adopt the theory of the will which we 
have just considered than to deny man’s responsibility for 
his belief. | 

There is another theory, according to which the will is 
necessarily governed by motives, and, where there is com- 
petition, acts in conformity with the motive that is the 
strongest. Says Alexander: “ The real question in dispute 
in regard to the will is, whether, all things external and 
internal being the same to any voluntary agent, the voli- 
tions will be the same,—that is, whether a man in the same 
state of mind and under the influence of the same desires 
and motives, in kind and degree, will not always will and 
act in the same way. This we affirm; and the advocates 
of the self-determining power of the will deny.” The 
theory just stated has been held by the ablest metaphysi- 
cians and divines both in Great Britain and America,—for 
example, by Edwards, Hodge, and Chalmers. If it be not 
true, it is impossible for us to form any opinion of a man’s 
future conduct from his past course of action; and, indeed, 
it is difficult to see how anything of what we call moral 
character can be said to have an existence. If it be not 
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true, men must be also unable to state the reasons for their 
forming any particular volitions. It has been said by its 
opponents that, if it be true, the human will is under the 
influence of a necessity which is incompatible with moral 
liberty. To which objection it has been replied, that a 
moral or philosophical necessity belongs to God, to angels, 
and to the saints in heaven, and, therefore, cannot be re- 
garded as incompatible with freedom; that this necessity 
is nothing more than certainty, and that if certainty is in- 
compatible with liberty no creature in the universe is free. 
It is denied that the fact of volitions having a cause de- 
stroys man’s moral agency. Says the author of “The 
- Method of the Divine Government”: “If it be alleged that 
the circumstance that volitions have a cause renders the 
agent no longer responsible for them, we forthwith demand 
the proof. If it be replied that the conscience says so, 
then we meet the assertion with a direct contradiction. 
The conscience clearly announces the responsibility of in- 
telligent and voluntary agents, but it attaches no such 
condition to responsibility. »No doubt, it says that if 
actions do not proceed from the will, but from: something 
else, from mere physical or external restraint, then the 
agent is not responsible for them, But if the deeds pro- 
ceed from the will, then it at once attaches a responsibility 
to them. Place before the mind a murder committed bya 
party, through pure physical compulsion brought to bear 
on the arm that inflicts the blow, and the conscience says, 
here no guilt is attachable. But let this same murder be 
done through the consent of the will, the conscience stops 
not to inquire whether this consent has been caused or no. 
On the contrary, it immediately declares the action to be 
highly criminal. Should it be proved that this act of the 
will has proceeded from an utterly malignant state of the 
will going before, so far from withdrawing its former sen- 
tence, the conscience pronounces a further condemnation 
upon the prior condition of the will now brought under its 
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notice.” We must admit that the power of motives is 
reconcilable with the freedom of the will,—both of them 
being proved,—even if we cannot perceive the mode in 
which they may be reconciled. 

If it be granted that.the human will is bound by a neces- 
sity, of whatever nature, it still is true that God holds men 
responsible for their opinions, especially for those which 
relate to religion, both natural and revealed. Says Butler, 
in his chapter on “The Opinion of Necessity as Influencing 
Practice” : ‘“‘ Now, I say, no objection from necessity can lie 
against this general proof of religion. None against the 
proposition reasoned upon, that we have such a moral 
faculty or discernment; because this is a mere matter of 
fact, a thing of experience, that human nature is thus con- 
stituted: none against the conclusion; because it is imme- 
diately and wholly from the fact; for the conclusion, that 
God will finally punish the wicked and reward the right- 
eous, is not here drawn from its appearing fit that He should ; 
but from its appearing that He has told us that fe zw7//. 
And this He has certainlyytold us, in the promise and 
threatening, which it has been observed the notion of a 
command implies, and the sense of good and ill desert 
which He has given us more distinctly expresses, And 
this reasoning from fact is confirmed, and in some degree 
even verified, by other facts: by the natural tendency of 
virtue and vice; and by this, that God, in the natural 
course of his providence, punishes vicious actions as mis- 
chievous to society, and also vicious actions as such in 
the strictest sense. So that the general proof of religion 
is unanswerably real, even upon the wild supposition which 
we are arguing upon.” The passage just quoted applies 
to the subject under consideration; for the Divine com- 
mand, implying promises and threatenings, certainly ex- 
tends to our opinions as well as our actions, and, in the 
natural course of Divine providence, vicious opinions as 
well as vicious actions are punished. 
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Let us now direct our attention to some of the arguments 
which prove the responsibility of men for their belief. 

Human society holds men responsible for their opinions 
and belief. The judge or the juror who does not form his 
opinion in accordance with the evidence brought before 
him is regarded as doing wrong to society at large, and as 
deeply criminal. We condemn the man who denies the 
existence of: virtue and the obligation to listen to the dic- 
tates of conscience, or who regards vicious actions as either 
virtuous or indifferent. We are accustomed to judge a 
man’s whole moral character by the opinions which he 
- forms on moral questions. It is true that men often come 
to false conclusions with respect to important subjects ; but 
when we find all mankind holding each other responsible 
for all their opinions in the ordinary affairs of life, we are 
bound to believe that men are so responsible. 

God, in his providence, makes men answerable for their 
opinions. Ifa man believes that arsenic is not poisonous, 
and, under the influence of that opinion, takes the fatal 
substance, the penalty is death. If a man believes that 
he may breathe a malarious atmosphere with impunity, 
the consequence of his opinion is disease. If a man 
believes that an excessive use of ardent spirits will do him 
no harm, and acts accordingly, he suffers all the sad evils 
of intemperance. Truth is immutable, whether we recog- 
nize it or not; the belief of it is necessary to the practice 
of virtue and the promotion of human happiness. Error 
of opinion on moral subjects invariably conducts to vice 
and wretchedness; this is a law of our nature which we 
cannot alter. If men are held responsible for their opin- 
ions as to the principles of morality, we must believe them 
responsible also for their opinions with respect to Divine 
revelation. 

That men are responsible for their opinions is evident 
from the fact that the judgment is greatly controlled by the 
state of the affections. All men acknowledge the intimacy 
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of the connection between man’s intellectual and his moral 
nature; and although it happens, in the present dilapidated 
condition of human nature, that the faculties of the mind 
and the feelings of the heart are often sadly disproportioned 
to one another, it is certain that by improving the one we 
improve the other; we cannot doubt that if the moral 
character of man were restored to perfect vigor, his intel- 
lectual would at the same time reach its highest health- 
fulness. While we are convinced that the affections greatly 
control the judgment, we must also admit that men are 
responsible for their affections. If we do not admit this, 
we strip man of all responsibility. Is not man responsible 
for the indulgence of an appetite that degrades him to a 
level with the beasts of the field? Is he not responsible 
for hating his neighbor, his brother, his father, his child? 
Is not a man responsible for cherishing enmity to all holi- 
ness, and to the Author of holiness himself? Our argument, 
then, is this: as man is responsible for the bad actions that 
result from bad affections, so he is responsible for the bad 
opinions which result from the same cause; opinions, 
indeed, are in a sense only actions,—they are actions of 
the mind. If men are responsible for their affections, 
they are also accountable for all that inevitably flows from 
them. 

Men are responsible for their opinions because they are 
responsible for their actions, since their actions inevitably 
result from their opinions. If you tell us the general char- 
acter of any man’s opinions, we can tell you the general 
current of his moral life. It sometimes, indeed, happens 
that a man’s practice seems to be in conflict with his opin- 
ions or principles; it is to be borne in mind, however, that 
exceptions exist to all general rules; it is also to be consid- 
ered that it is not always easy to detect a man’s opinions 
and principles. It must be admitted at least that generally 
a man’s belief determines his moral conduct. Let any 
human being suppose that there is no future retribution, 
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and he will do anything which does not expose him to 
present inconvenience, punishment, or disgrace. There is, 
on the contrary, no more effectual mode of elevating the 
moral conduct of mankind than by instilling into them a 
right belief; and even the Almighty renews the moral 
natures of men by changing their opinions. If a false 
opinion justifies a bad action, there is no species of crime 
under heaven that may not be approved; for there is no 
species of crime which the judgments of some men have 
not pronounced innocent: men havé lied, stolen, and mur- 
dered while thinking that they were doing only what was 
right. Can you approve all the barbarities of the Inquisi- 
tion? Yet the men who inflicted them were conscien- 
tious in thinking that heretics ought to suffer in body for 
the sins of the soul. If the doctrine we are opposing be 
admitted, to escape moral responsibility for any crime, a 
man has only to becloud his reason and pervert his con- 
science. According to this theory, if you wish to steal or 
murder, you have only to persuade yourself that the crimes 
alluded to are not wrong, and you may commit them without 
criminality. But who can suppose that men are not respon- 
sible for their actions, however their reason and conscience 
may be perverted? The doctrine we oppose leads to the 
absurd conclusion that in proportion as men’s moral vision 
is impaired,—that is, in proportion as they become worse,— 
they have less evil to account for to God, and are, in every 
respect, to a less degree, moral agents. In proportion as 
the idea of responsibility to God is recognized, individuals 
improve and society makes advancement; destroy it, and 
society will sink into vice, virtue will become extinguished, 
and utter barbarism will ensue. 

The most conclusive argument for man’s responsibility, 
—alike for his opinions, his affections, and his actions,—is 
derived from the general consciousness of mankind. Every 
man is conscious that he is a moral agent. Logical 
demonstration is not necessary to establish this fact, and 
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cannot overthrow it, in the face of those zztuztive convictions 
which are stronger than all our reasonings. 

Christianity, conforming to sound reasoning and to the 
intuitions of men, when she asserts man’s responsibility for 
his belief, has given us another ground for confidence in 
all her declarations, and has thus also, by showing her 
superiority to the philosophy of antiquity, furnished another 
argument for her own Divinity. 


Cia PaO RAG ay: 


REDEMPTION ATTESTS ITS DIVINITY BY THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF ITS 
INFLUENCE ON THE MORAL, INTELLECTUAL, AND POLITICAL INTERESTS 
OF MANKIND.—(fistoric Note, in which Christianity ts traced back to 
Christ.) 


THE practical influence of redemption in the world attests 
ats Divinity. In the five preceding chapters we have been 
considering this influence; it deserves still further notice. 
The argument of the present chapter will also be found to be 
different from that of those which precede it. In preceding 
chapters we have shown that the gospel proves its Divine 
origin by accomplishing results through means which, on 
no human calculation, could have effected them. In this 
chapter we shall direct attention mainly to the effects of 
the gospel, by themselves considered, and derive from them 
an argument for its Divine authority. The argument we 
propose is not new in any of its aspects; it is found in 
almost every treatise on the evidences of Christianity; it 
suggests itself to almost every mind in a Christian land; 
the review of it, however, may serve to confirm the previous 
decisions of our understandings, as well as to kindle our 
hearts, by showing how merciful are the designs of the 
blessed Author of our religion. 


INFLUENCE ON THE INTERESTS OF MANKIND. Meaty 


The influence of the gospel has been vast, and vastly 
beneficial, on the moral, intellectual, and political interests 
of mankind. Let us consider, first, its moral influence. 
We beg the reader to carry along with him what has been 
said on this subject in previous chapters. 

The gospel produced the most beneficent moral effects 
at the period of its first proclamation. It is fair to infer 
that such effects would be produced by a religion which 
presents the most clear, correct, and sublime ideas of God; 
that states the true grounds of moral obligation and the 
real nature of virtue; that unfolds a perfect system of 
morals, and illustrates it in the life of a perfect man; but 
we design to prove the nature of the gospel by its effects, 
and not its probable effects by its nature. Appearing at a 
period of the deep and unprecedented degeneracy of the 
race, and amid the decline of valuable human institutions, 
Christianity preserved mankind from a moral corruption 
into which they were fast sinking, which would have been 
fatal to everything called civilization, if not inconsistent 
with the very existence of society, and for which there 
could have been no other remedy. It produced at once 
among the pagan nations transformations of moral char- 
acter and habits which have ever since astonished the 
world. Infidels themselves do not deny the moral excel- 
lence of the first Christians. Gibbon speaks of “the inno- 
cent as well as the austere lives of the greater number of 
those who, during the first ages, embraced the faith of the 
gospel.” The early advocates of our religion, without the 
fear of contradiction, affirmed the excellence of its moral 
influence. Said Origen: “Inquire into the lives of some 
among us,—compare our former and present mode of life, 
—and you will find in what impieties and impurities men 
were involved before they embraced our doctrines; but 
since they embraced them, how just, grave, moderate, and 
constant are they become! Yea, some are so inflamed 
with the love of purity and goodness as to abstain even 
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from lawful enjoyments; the church abounds with such 
men wherever the doctrines of Christianity prevail. How 
is it possible that they can be pestilent members of society 
who have converted many from the sink of vice to the 
practice of virtue and a life of temperance conformable to 
right reason.” Lactantius, another of the fathers of the 
church, said: “Give me a man passionate, slanderous, un- 
governable; with a very few words of God I will render 
him placid asa lamb. Give me a man greedy, avaricious, 
penurious; I will give him back to you liberal and lavish- 
ing his gold with a munificent hand. Give me a man who 
shrinks from pain and death, and he shall presently con- 
temn the stake, the gibbet, the wild beast. Give me one 
that is libidinous, an adulterer, a debauchee, and you shall 
see him sober, chaste, temperate. Give me one cruel and 
bloodthirsty, and that fury of his shall be converted into 
clemency itself. Give me one addicted to injustice, to 
folly, to crime, and he shall, without delay, become just, 
and prudent, and harmless.” Even pagan writers have 
borne testimony to the excellence of the morals of the 
early Christians. Pliny, in his celebrated letter to Trajan, 
written about seventy years after the death of Christ, con- 
fesses himself persuaded, after the most rigid investigation, 
that the Christians “were accustomed on a stated day to 
meet before daylight, and to repeat among themselves a 
hymn to Christ as to a god,and to bind themselves by an. 
oath with an obligation of not committing any wickedness, 
but, on the contrary, of abstaining from thefts, robberies, 
and adulteries ; also of not violating their promise or deny- 
ing a pledge.” The evidence is also conclusive that the 
healthful moral influence of the gospel, at the time of Pliny 
and afterwards, was not only intense in degree, but wide in 
extent throughout the Roman empire. 

Christianity from the first exerted a powerful reforming 
influence, not only on those who called themselves Chris- 
tians, but on all to whom it became known. In a short 
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time it changed for the better the whole aspect of society. 
It banished from public view, if it did not entirely remove, 
detestable vices, at which even philosophers, on account 
of their familiarity with them, had failed to be shocked; it 
put an end to those gladiatorial exhibitions, in which the 
most cultivated men and women of classic antiquity took 
delight, and in which human blood was shed and human 
life destroyed, to make a holiday; it cultivated a love for 
truth, and inspired a benevolence unknown before in the 
most polished countries of the world. 

During the last three centuries, our religion has secured 
as high moral effects as followed its first proclamation. It 
has been constantly reforming the lives of the most vicious 
of mankind. It has infused into the breast of general 
society a degree of moral principle absolutely miraculous. 
Few are so unfortunate as not to have witnessed instances 
of its transforming moral power. The noblest examples 
of virtue which the world has seen have been found, not 
only in Christian countries, but in the church of Christ. 
No nation is thoroughly Christianized, and civilization 
always has its peculiar vices; but the general morals of the 
evangelized are far more pure than those of other nations; 
and, in Christian lands, the largest amount of the purest 
morality is always found in the church. Bear in mind, 
also, that wherever the gospel is now received, it produces 
moral results similar to those which marked its early pro- 
gress; the results of missionary labors during the present 
century evince its power to elevate the moral character and 
habits of mankind. 

It must be confessed that in some parts of the world the 
Christian religion has been greatly mutilated and corrupted; 
our argument is strengthened by the fact that wherever it 
is preached in its primitive purity its moral effects are the 
most marked and beneficent. Who can doubt that if a 
pure gospel were proclaimed in all nominally Christian 
lands its healthful moral influence would be far more con- 
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spicuous? If Christianity should retire from the world, 
what gloom and desolation would ensue! All our knowl- 
edge, all our improvements in the sciences and arts, and 
all our past history, would not save us from ferocity; our 
very festivities would probably become as brutal as those 
of the halls of Odin. If not only its present influence but 
its effects during all the centuries of its past existence were 
withdrawn, the moral condition of the most fortunate of | 
the nations would become more deplorable and sad than is 
that of the most unhappy and degraded of the heathen. 

The moral includes the spiritual. Of the strictly spiritual 
effects of the gospel we have spoken elsewhere; though, 
from their nature, not as palpable as other effects, they 
may be satisfactorily ascertained. Christianity has pro- 
duced the most real, fervid, and exalted piety ever known 
in the world; it has diffused the love of God instantly 
through human breasts that had been entirely destitute of 
it; it has kindled in some human hearts a devotion to the 
great Author of existence like that with which seraphim 
glow at the shrine of heaven. In Christian lands we do 
not expect to find even the appearance of piety, unless the 
gospel has produced it; it is much to be doubted whether 
a single spark of holiness, or anything which can be called 
genuine piety, exists, or has ever existed, among the 
heathen. 

Nothing has been more decided than the influence of the 
gospel on the domestic interests of mankind; this may be 
also considered a moral influence. A striking contrast 
exists between a Christian and a pagan family. The 
gospel, sincerely embraced, converts a household which 
had been a theatre of contention and cruelty into a scene 
of kindness, contentment, and love. Nothing on earth is 
so beautiful and delightful as a Christian home; and of the 
votaries of all other religions but ours it is generally true, 
as the apostle said of the heathen of his day, that they are 
“without natural affection.” Christianity has imparted the 
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highest delicacy to the parental, conjugal, and filial affec- 
tions; it has exalted the institution of marriage, which is 
the source and guardian of all the domestic virtues. Wives 
in Christian lands are not doomed to extreme drudgery 
and servitude; a Christian wife and mother is something 
more excellent than society ever possessed where our 
religion is unknown. The fact of woman’s elevation in 
Christian lands will not be disputed. To what cause is it 
to be traced? We admit that feudal institutions did have 
a certain degree of influence in producing this result. 
Upon this subject Guizot says: “ The feudal lord belonged 
to a foreign and conquering, his serfs to a domestic and 
vanquished, race. Their employments were as various as 
their feelings and traditions. The lord lived in the castle 
with his wife, his children, and his relations; the serfs on 
the estate—of a different race, and of different names— 
toiled in the cottages around. The difference was pro- 
digious: it exercised a most powerful effect on the domestic 
habits of modern Europe. It engendered the attachments 
of home; it brought women into their proper sphere in 
domestic life. Thus it was that women acquired their 
paramount influence,—thence the manners of chivalry and 
the gallantry of modern times: they were but an extension 
of the courtesy and habits of the castle.” “The generous 
loyalty to sex,” of which Burke speaks as existing in the 
days of chivalry, has survived the feudal institutions, and 
exists in modern society. But we would greatly err if we 
supposed that woman is indebted for her present position, 
either wholly or chiefly, to feudal institutions. After all 
that may be said of the respect which she received in the 
days of chivalry, she was then comparatively, both intel- 
lectually and morally, a degraded thing. We ascribe the 
great respect that is paid to woman, in Christian lands, 
almost entirely to Christianity itself. Even in the days of 
chivalry; the Christian religion had taught to man the value 
of woman. The Jewish religion, the forerunner and type 
12 
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of the Christian, being itself superior to all other religions, 
and promising a Messiah, secured to the daughters of 
Israel a degree of respect such as no other females of 
ancient times received. Christianity is an improvement on 
Judaism in its power to elevate woman, as in all other 
respects. It teaches that woman was the mother of the 
Deliverer of our race, and that women were his truest 
friends and most faithful disciples. Polygamy has been 
one of the chief causes of woman’s degradation, being 
destructive, to a great extent, of parental, conjugal, and 
filial affection, and almost subversive of the institution of 
the family; and the instructions of the Author of our 
religion on that subject have contributed much to place 
woman in, and secure to her, the position which is her due. 
By defining the true grounds of divorce, Christ has done 
much towards securing to woman her rights and respecta- 
bility. Christianity has elevated woman, by enabling men 
to form more enlightened and correct opinions on every 
subject, and by inspiring them with a superior generosity 
and benevolence and sense of justice. By disclosing the 
fact of her immortality, our religion serves to place woman 
in her proper position, and secure to her a profound esteem; 
for man cannot fail to regard with respect a being equally 
with himself destined to an immortal life. Christianity has 
made woman absolutely better, has developed the loveliest 
and most valuable traits of her character; so that in 
Christian lands she is more highly esteemed because she 
is more really excellent; prompted by the motives that our 
religion presents, she rises to a moral elevation that com- 
mands the highest admiration. That very natural apti- 
tude for religion, which in heathen lands debases women, 
because it makes them doubly the slaves of degrading 
superstition, in Christian lands renders them more deeply 
and more generally pious. We have dwelt so long on the 
influence of the gospel on female character, because woman 
presides over the empire of home, and whatever improves 
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and elevates her must promote, in the highest degree, the 
domestic interests of men. MHistory abundantly attests 
that infidelity, or any other religion than the Christian, 
would abridge the dignity of the institution of marriage, 
and thus bring a blight on all the domestic affections. 
The disposition to exaggerate “ woman’s rights,’ now so 
prevalent, is not the offspring of the Christian religion, but 
is found in alliance with infidelity. 

The Christian religion has improved the manners of men, 
thus exerting what may be also called a moral influence. 
Forms of politeness are observed, indeed, among heathen 
nations, but its true spirit has scarcely had an existence, 
except in Christian lands. True courtesy, which is a virtue, 
is a product of the gospel; it flows from that benevolence 
which our religion enjoins, which was conspicuous in the 
character of its Author, and which has ever distinguished 
his followers. 

Christianity has promoted vastly what we may call the 
intellectual interests of mankind. It has made a noble con- 
tribution to the literature of the world in the gift of a book 
of such acknowledged literary worth as the Holy Scriptures. 
On the subject of the literary merits of the Bible it were 
idle to enlarge. The lawgiver of the Jews, whom the 
Grecian critic Longinus (speaking of the unequaled sub- 
limity of the sentence, “Let there be light, and there was 
light’) calls “no ordinary man,” has given us in the first 
book of the Scriptures the finest specimens of rhetoric, as 
well as the germs of all future legislation, and the elements 
of all civilization. We claim for the Bible, as a literary 
work, absolute pre-eminence. Job, David, Isaiah, and 
Ezekiel must ever rank among the greatest poets of the 
world. As figures of speech, the parables of Christ stand 
unparalleled. The Bible has afforded the germs of the 
noblest uninspired literary productions; it has given the 
key-note to our most sublime modern poets. It will not 
be deemed disparaging to the great Grecian poet who has 
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received the homage of so many generations, to say that 
there exist works of modern poetic genius which, inferior 
perhaps to the Iliad in execution, vastly excel in their 
subject and design that masterpiece of classic antiquity. 
Dante and Milton, although somewhat indebted to the first 
heroic bard, drew their subjects from the Scriptures ; and 
without their influence no such works of literature as the 
“Divine Comedy” and “ Paradise Lost” could ever have 
been produced. Milton confesses himself inspired by the 
muse that he invoked, from Oreb and from Sinai and from 
Zion’s hill, and from Siloa’s brook “that flowed fast by 
the oracle of God.” On all the great British poets, indeed, 
the Bible has left its impress. 

Christianity certainly discloses truths of the very greatest 
breadth and magnitude,—eminently adapted to expand 
the human intellect. The grandest, noblest, and most 
improving thought ever suggested to the mind of man is 
that of the Supreme Being as revelation makes Him 
known; all the truths connected with the subject of re- 
deeming grace, which are so fitted to break up the foun- 
tains of man’s moral emotion, are also adapted to excite 
most intensely his intellectual powers. What subjects of 
profound thought are suggested by the assertion of the 
necessity of an atonement as a condition of forgiveness, the 
possibility and mode of it, and its consistency with the 
Divine perfections, the moral nature of man, and the rights 
and interests of the universal empire! Not all the phe- 
nomena of the world, or all the magnificence of the starry 
firmament, have ever awakened so lofty conceptions and 
glowing emotions as have been inspired by the cross. 
Christianity has also excited to the contemplation of 
abstract truths multitudes of minds that never would have 
risen to the comprehension of a principle, unles: forced to 
it by a regard to their supposed eternal interests, and al- 
lured to it by such facts as the gospel presents. The higher 
works of science are altogether inaccessible to unlettered 
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minds; Christianity levels the loftiest thoughts to the 
apprehension of the most unscientific; the Holy Spirit 
simplifies the most abstract truths, and renders them the 
means of the mental improvement of the most illiterate. 

The Christian religion has removed certain barriers to 
the pursuit of general science. By disclosing the doctrine 
of the Divine unity, it has exerted a vast influence in pro- 
ducing those improvements in physical science which have 
distinguished modern ages ; thus, it has led men to expect 
an uniformity in nature, and encouraged their researches: 
there is a closer connection between the doctrine of the 
Divine unity and the inductive system of philosophy than 
men have thought of. It is also worthy of notice that our 
religion unfolds those truths in regard to God and immor- 
tality which the unevangelized learned have been most 
anxious to ascertain, and to the discovery of which all their 
energies have been bent, but the search after which was, 
without the light of revelation, utterly hopeless; and that 
thus the theological questions, which have absorbed great 
minds, are put to rest, and the highest intellect is left free 
to concentrate its energies on the investigation of general 
science. Itis also to be considered that there is an ambi- 
tion in the pursuit of science, as in other pursuits, which 
“overleaps itself,’ but which the Christian religion has a 
tendency to counteract and control; and that men who 
have learned to bow to the mysteries of revelation will 
submit to the mysteries of nature, and devote to the dis- 
covery of ascertainable truth the mental strength which 
might be, otherwise, spent in a profitless attempt to pierce 
the inscrutable. 

It will be admitted that even an unscientific admiration 
of the wonders and beauties of nature tends to refine the 
feelings, awaken poetic emotion, and, in many respects, 
favor the cause of literature. The devout man, as is exem- 
plified in many humble and illiterate Christians, loves to 
“look through nature up to nature’s God.” It has been 
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contended with much justice, that an enthusiastic admira- 
tion of nature has existed only in modern times and under 
the influence of the Christian religion. Says Alison: “ It is 
peculiarly worthy of observation that the beauty of nature, 
as felt in modern times, seems to have been almost unknown 
to the writers of antiquity. They described occasionally 
the scenes in which they dwelt; but if we except Virgil, 
who, in this instance, seems to have anticipated the gentle 
influence of the gospel, never with any deep feeling of its 
beauty. Then, as now, the city of Athens looked on the 
evening sun, and her temples flamed in his setting beams ; 
but what Athenian writer has ever described the matchless 
glory of the scene? Then, as now, the silver cloud of the 
fégean Sea rolled round her verdant isle and sported in the 
azure vault of heaven; but what Grecian poet has been 
inspired by the sight ?” 

The Christian religion has really promoted an improve- 
ment in the physical sciences and useful arts, which is 
at once a proof and the means of intellectual progress ; 
although we admit that these sciences and arts may be 
pursued too exclusively for man’s highest moral welfare. 
The learned among the ancients regarded everything prac- 
tical as unworthy of a philosopher, because they had no 
sincere desire to promote the happiness of the people; 
consequently the physical sciences and useful arts made 
slow progress. The mind of Bacon, the father of the in- 
ductive system, who has effected more for science in gen- 
eral, and especially for the physical sciences, than any other 
man, was formed in part by the Christian religion; his 
philosophy never prevailed, and probably never could have 
originated, under any other religious system. Macaulay, 
in his essay on Lord Bacon, after stating that the chief 
peculiarity of his philosophy is “fruit,” the multiplying of 
human enjoyments, and the mitigating of human sufferings, 
—in Bacon’s language, “the relief of man’s estate,’—pro- 
ceeds to show that “it is chiefly to the great reformation 
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of religion that we owe the reformation of philosophy.” 
In the course of his essay, the celebrated essayist proves 
the contempt of the ancient philosophers for everything of 
a practical nature; he shows Plato’s want of complacency 
in medicine, and even the art of alphabetical writing, and 
declares that even Archimedes thought that “ geometry 
was degraded by being employed to produce anything use- 
ful”; he intimates that through Bacon, and thus through 
Christianity, philosophy and the arts have been made to 
co-operate with and aid each other. The Christian religion, 
then, by inspiring the learned with benevolence, has turned 
their attention to the physical sciences and useful arts, the 
study of which has contributed greatly to “the relief of 
man’s estate,’ and given vigor and elevation to the intellect 
of the mass of men in Christian countries, 

Knowledge is more generally diffused in Christian than 
it is or ever has been in any other lands; and this we owe 
to the gospel, which induces the more learned and wealthy 
of its votaries to desire and seek the mental improvement 
of all classes of society. It is a Christian duty to promote 
the intellectual elevation of the inferior orders of men. 
Our religion makes the cultivation of his understanding a 
moral duty, in the case of every man; it induces the Chris- 
tian to aim at the perfection of every part of his being, and 
to acquire all the facilities for doing good which literature, 
science, and a cultivated intellect afford him. The Scrip- 
tures declare “that the soul be without knowledge is not 
zood,” and represent the day of the church’s moral per- 
fection as an era in which “ knowledge shall be increased.” 

In proof of the intellectual influence of redemption we 
appeal to history. Long before the Saviour’s personal 
appearance in the world—almost at the earliest period of 
human history—this influence began to be exerted; for it 
is to be considered that Heaven’s earliest revelation to 
man, at first indeed enveloped in mist, was that of redemp- 
tion. The Jewish people, ever looking forward to a re- 
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deemer, derived intellectual vigor from their religious hope; 
it is certain that the descendants of Abraham sent forth a 
mental stimulus to all the surrounding nations, and that 
the intellectual greatness of Grecians and Romans is, in no 
small degree, due to their influence. Not the Pelasgic, nor 
the Teutonic, but the Semitic races, have been principally 
instrumental in giving thought (they have given great re- 
ligions) to the world; and at the head of the last-named 
races stands the Jewish. About the time that Christianity 
arose literature was on the wane; during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era, cultivated intellect was found 
almost exclusively in the Christian church. Then Origen 
acquired his vast knowledge, Chrysostom (the golden- 
mouthed) spoke as eloquently as Cicero, and Augustine 
wrote with an ability equal to that of Aristotle. Without 
the influence of the Christian fathers, during the period 
alluded to, the world would have sunk into mental chaos; 
classic literature would probably have been lost beyond 
the hope of recovery. In the dark ages of Christendom, 
the religion of Christ, itself corrupted, failed to exert its 
legitimate influence on the human mind; but even then 
intellectual giants existed in Christian lands, who originated 
the germs of noble systems; even then Christianity kept 
alive those embers of learning from which the intellect of 
the world has been rekindled. Wherever our religion has 
gone, literature has accompanied its march. To rude 
Germany, quite unlettered in the time of Tacitus, it early 
gave a degree of literature. It gave to the barbarous 
Goths letters and a translated Bible. Remote Ireland, 
where the art of reading had been unknown, became at an 
early period, through the influence of the Christian religion, 
the seat both of piety and learning. Russia owes her 
literary light to Christianity. Every candid and intelligent 
man will acknowledge how vast has been the influence of 
Christ’s, religion on the intellectual condition of England, 
Scotland, and France. Mohammedanism has claimed to 
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be a patron of literature and science; and there was’ a 
period when the learning of the Arabians stood proudly 
conspicuous amidst surrounding darkness, and cultivated 
genius graced the halls of the Alhambra; but the fact 
stares us in the face, that Islamism banished learning from 
the Greek empire on its first subjugation. Madame de Staél 
has asserted, that ‘‘ Mohammedanism created warriors, but 
did not in the least assist the intellectual improvement.” 
For three hundred years the Christian religion, and litera- 
ture, science, and general intelligence, have been every- 
where associated. Cast your eye now over the nations, 
and you will find all of them that are unevangelized 
intellectually inferior and for the most part grossly ignorant, 
having no literature, or at best one that is puerile and 
despicable, while the day-star of learning is rising even 
on the far distant evangelized isles of the ocean. Wherever 
the pure gospel is made known, the mass of the people 
become intelligent; it is lifting the whole world from low 
mental degradation into the regions of loftiest thought; 
nothing is so adapted to teach men to think, to think 
deeply, and to think rightly. 

The gospel has exerted the happiest influence on the 
political affairs of nations. It has diffused true liberty. Its 
prevalence is not, indeed, incompatible with the existence 
of despotic institutions, but its tendency is to destroy them 
gradually and without violence. Despotisms have dissolved 
and sunk away before it as the snow-wreath melts beneath 
the sunbeams. The civil institutions that Moses established 
were popular; and when the Jewish people, in their blind- 
ness, desired to change their form of government, they 
were placed under what may be justly called a constitu- 
tional monarchy. Let us here say, that true liberty may 
be found in a monarchy as well as in a republic.. The 
spirit of the New Testament is altogether favorable to civil 
liberty. A pure Christianity promotes self-respect and free 
inquiry; destroying the claims of a lordly priesthood, it 
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asserts the rights of conscience, and men who are used to 
think for themselves on the great subject of religion will 
claim for themselves independence of thought on all ques- 
tions of political interest. Our religion cultivates in men 
a feeling of individuality, and leads them to the conviction 
that governments were made for man and not man for 
governments,—a conviction eminently favorable to freedom. 
Of course it would be unfair to measure the influence of 
the gospel on human liberty by the political effects of the 
Roman Catholic system, with which have been mingled 
many of the worst elements of paganism. Our religion 
has had the happy effect of inducing governments to make 
provision for the relief of their unfortunate subjects, has 
softened the inequalities of rank, and mitigated the severity 
of caste. Although war still exists, to the disgrace of 
human nature, it will be conceded that it is conducted on 
more humane principles than in former ages,—a change 
for which the world is indebted to the gospel. Under the 
influence of our religion the pledges of one nation to 
another are more faithfully regarded than in times past; 
Christian nations do not give hostages to each other to 
insure the fulfillment of their treaties and engagements. 
Whatever may be said of Roman Catholic persecutions, 
the gospel has produced a greater degree of religious tolera- 
tion than has ever before existed among men: it alone has 
asserted the rights of conscience. Even in enlightened 
Athens the chief of the citizens perished a martyr to his 
religious opinions. The policy of nations is corrupt enough 
now; yet they find it necessary to hunt a pretext for their 
injustice; and the law of nations, which once had no in- 
fluence in the control of states, has been, through the 
influence of the Christian religion, openly acknowledged 
and, to a considerable extent, respected and obeyed. 
Whatever benefits have been conferred on human society 
by legislation, or literature, or science, or the arts, or other 
religions, or by all of them combined, and whatever pro- 
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gress they may have made in the lapse of ages, the gospel, 
as an instrument of benefit to man, has outstripped them 
all, and promises to keep in advance of them forever. 

A religion may certainly produce such beneficent effects 
as to show that it has not been originated by man. That 
a holy religion, like that of Christ, has exerted so powerful 
and permanent an influence, is itself a proof of its Divine 
origin, for it has had to contend at every step with the 
native depravity and the vices of mankind, and has propa- 
gated itself so widely by means wholly pacific. The sud- 
denness with which Christianity came and exerted its vast 
power must not be overlooked; other inventions or dis- 
coveries have been gradually made; happy political insti- 
tutions have taken ages in reaching their maturity; the 
gospel sprang into the world full-formed and full-armed. 

The moral effects of the Christian religion of themselves 
prove its Divinity, for nothing but Divine power could have 
raised up human society from the deep degradation into 
which it had sunk ; human philosophy was unable to banish 
idolatry or reform the morals of mankind. The intellectual 
and political effects of our religion do not, by themselves, 
establish its Divinity, but they certainly serve to strengthen 
the general argument. 

That this religion, which has so much and in every way 
affected the temporal weal of men, should have originated 
among rude and illiterate men, is wholly unaccountable 
on any other hypothesis than that of their inspiration. A 
system, whether religious or not, may produce beneficial 
results, if truthful; but, unless the gospel be Divine, it is a 
falsehood, since it claims Divinity. Is it credible that a 
falsehood has produced such effects as the gospel? Is it 
reasonable to think that a religious imposture of a few 
illiterate men has conferred more blessings on the world 
than the legislation of all its senates, the schools of all its 
philosophers, and the schemes and efforts of all its philan- 
thropists? Does any one reply that it is the truth that is 
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mingled with the gospel that produces the good temporal 
effects that flow from it? The difficulty cannot be so dis- 
posed of. The question still recurs, how did these men 
of Galilee come into the possession of truth which has been 
so effective, despite the mingling with it of error so great 
and so adapted to retard its influence? Truth never before, 
no matter how refined from or how mingled with error, 
had produced results so beneficent. How did these men 
come into possession of more effective truth than the most 
admired sages of antiquity? Either the gospel reveals 
new truth, or only such truth as had been previously 
known. If it reveals new truth, how came the first preach- 
ers of it into possession of that truth, unless they were 
inspired? If it reveals only previously known truth, how 
has it happened that this old truth is so effective in its 
present form, unless it has been divinely organized and 
arranged ? 

That the apostles of Christianity attempted and expected 
the results which they produced is a conclusive proof both 
of their sincerity and inspiration. Nothing was more 
improbable than that they could succeed in reforming the 
most vicious of mankind, and in inducing them to embrace 
and love a religion which enjoined the practice of the 
strictest holiness. What, however, was the fact? They 
did attempt to convert to a holy life the worst of men. On 
the authority of the historian Gibbon, we affirm that “the 
Christians allured into their party the worst of criminals.” 
We know that they allured these depraved men with the 
hope of reforming them; for their aims were benevolent, and 
without sanctity of life among their disciples they could not 
have expected their religion to prevail. Impostors would 
never have attempted so difficult a work; and if the apostles 
were sincere, they were inspired, for they claim to be so, and 
could not have been mistaken about such a fact as that of 
their inspiration. Attempting to reform the worst of man- 
kind, the apostles could not have succeeded in their effort 
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if the gospel had not contained and exerted a superhuman 
power; that they did so succeed has been already proved 
even by the confession of Gibbon himself, as to the inno- 
cence and austerity of the lives of the first Christians, and 
by other authority. 

We are justified in saying that the apostles of Christ 
knew, not only that they would gain disciples among the 
most depraved classes of human society, but that they 
would succeed in reforming the vilest of mankind; other- 
wise they would not have attempted it. How did they 
_ know it? Certainly by no past experience and by no 
human foresight. They knew it only by inspiration ; they 
could have known it in no other way. It need not be 
repeated, that if the apostles were inspired the religion 
which they proclaimed is Divine. 

We have seen that the effects of the gospel prove its 
Divine origin in a twofold way: directly, by showing that 
it is accompanied by supernal power, and indirectly, by 
establishing the fact of the inspiration of the men who first 
proclaimed it. We might have said with propriety, in a 
previous part of this chapter, that if the apostles were not 
inspired as they pretended to be they were liars and very 
gross impostors, and that it is incredible that bad men 
could or would have invented and published anything so 
holy in itself, or so designed and adapted to produce good 
morals as Christianity; we must, therefore, believe that 
they were inspired. 


Note to the preceding chapters.—It is not necessary to the com- 
pleteness of the arguments of the preceding chapters to show at what 
time and by what men the gospel was first proclaimed. As Chris- 
tianity exzs¢s in the world, it ought not to be required of us to account 
for its existence any further than by giving a plausible statement of 
the manner of its origination; and if any deny this statement, it 
devolves on them to show at what time and by whom our religion 
was invented. Here infidelity is entirely at fault. No man can 
present a theory of the origin of the Christian religion different from 
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that which we present, that deserves the slightest respect. It may, 
however, afford satisfaction to the reader to observe the proof that 
the gospel was first published at the,time generally supposed by the 
church, and that its first preachers were the apostles of Christ and 
his immediate disciples. The evidence is strong that an account of 
the crucifixion of Christ was immediately after the event transmitted 
to the imperial authority at Rome. Justin Martyr, in his ‘‘ Apology 
for the Christian Religion,’’ written in the early part of the second 
century, says: ‘‘And that these things were so done, you may know 
from the acts written in the time of Pontius Pilate.’ Tertullian, in 
his ‘‘ Apology,” written at the close of the same century, says: ‘Of all 
these things, relating to Christ, Pilate, himself in conscience already 
a Christian, sent an account to Tiberius, then emperor,” and again: 
“Search your own records. At the moment of Christ’s death, the 
light departed from the sun, and the land was darkened at noon; 
which wonder is related in your annals, and is preserved in your 
archives to this day.” It is incredible that these fathers should have 
used this language if the record referred to had no existence, and it 
is impossible that it should have been an interpolation, since the 
Roman government was still pagan. The Roman historian, 
Tacitus, the only great historian of his country in that day, wrote 
his “‘Annals’’ during the first century, in which work, speaking of 
the persecution of Christians that had occurred under Nero, some 
years before, he says: ‘‘They derived their name and origin from 
Christ, who, in the reign of Tiberius, suffered death by the sentence 
of the procurator, Pontius Pilate.’ The letter of Pliny to Trajan, 
written about seventy years after the death of Christ, represents the 
number of Christians as very great. From the foregoing testimony, 
every rational mind ought to be convinced that Christ existed, that 
He was put to death during the reign of Tiberius, and that He founded 
a religious sect that survived Him and soon became very numerous. 

There is no reason why the authority of the early Christian, on the 
subject under consideration, should not have as much weight with us 
as that of pagan, writers, especially since the former were induced 
by the facts they record to embrace a persecuted faith. Origen wrote 
at the commencement of the third century; Tertullian, Irenzeus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus wrote during the latter part of the second 
century. The authenticity and genuineness of their works which 
have descended to us are no more questioned than those of the 
works of Tacitus; and they all give that account of the time and 
manner of the origin of the Christian religion which is received 
among Christians. Irenzeus, says Neander, ‘‘still remembered in 
his old age what he had heard in his youth from the lips of the 
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venerable Polycarp concerning the life and the doctrines of Christ and 
his apostles."’ He tells us that Polycarp was the friend and disciple 
of the apostle John, and in this statement we have an unbroken 
chain of evidence back to Christ himself. Justin Martyr wrote in 
the early part of the second century, not ninety years after the death 
of Christ. The authenticity of his work, still extant, is not doubted. 
He in his early manhood was, probably, contemporaneous with 
some of the apostles, and certainly with many who had known them. 
He states what we believe as to Christ and the first promulgation of 
his religion. The writings of Justin prove that the Christians were 
numerous in the early part of the second century, ninety years after 
the death of Christ. Surely, he lived near enough to the alleged 
time of the apostles to ascertain himself from living witnesses or the 
events of the last half of the first century, and whether the apostles 
had lived, preached, and been successful. We have earlier Christian 
writers than Justin Martyr. The writings of Barnabas, Clemens 
Romanus, and Polycarp (to speak of no others), contemporaries of 
the apostles, survive to us. Of Polycarp Neander says: ‘‘ To him is 
ascribed an epistle to the church at Philippi; nor are there any suf- 
ficient reasons for doubting that he was the author of it.” Irenzus 
speaks of this epistle as in everybody’s hands. In it are found quo- 
tations from the evangelists and from the epistles of Paul and Peter, 
and sufficient evidence of Christ’s existence, character, and suffer- 
ings. Clemens Romanus, who wrote the epistle to the Corinthians 
which is still extant, is supposed by Neander to be the same Clement 
whom Paul mentions in his epistle to the Philippians. This epistle, 
Neander says, was, in the first centuries, read in public worship. It 
confirms what we have said of the origin of Christianity. In it he 
says: ‘‘ The apostles have preached to us from our Lord Jesus Christ; 
Jesus Christ from God.”’ The epistle of Barnabas is generally sup- 
posed to have been written by that Barnabas who was the companion 
of Paul; of this there is no satisfactory proof. Neander says that 
“there is no hint that intimates that the author of the epistle wished 
to have it supposed he was Barnabas;” yet Tertullian, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Origen ascribe this epistle to Barnabas, Paul’s 
fellow-laborer. They testify, therefore, to its existence before their 
time, and could not have mistaken it for the work of Barnabas had 
they not known that it had been in existence for many years. We 
conclude that, whoever was its author, it was written in the first 
century. It bears testimony to the existence of our religion at the 
time it was written, and to the manner of its first promulgation. It 
says that when Christ ‘“‘chose his apostles, which were afterwards to 
publish his gospel, He took men that had been very great sinners, 
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that thereby He might plainly show that He came to call not the 
righteous but sinners to repentance.’ We have seen by the fore- 
going statements that we have an unbroken chain of history to the 
very times of the apostles; and from the writers just named we prove 
the existence of the four gospels and nearly all or all of the writings 
of the New Testament. 

We go back to the evangelists, the Acts of the Apostles, and the 
epistles of the apostles. These writings have been proved to be 
genuine by an argument, which must be accepted as conclusive, or 
the genuineness of no man’s writings, especially of a past century, 
can be proved. The only question that remains to be considered 
is, Do these writers of the New Testament speak the truth? If they 
do not speak the truth, how has it happened that no contempo- 
raneous writers have contradicted them? No positive witnesses can 
be brought forward to dispute the facts which they affirm. Their 
testimony was sufficient to convince thousands of their own genera- 
tion, despite the most powerful prejudices. They write with a 
candor and simplicity that never accompany the utterance of false- 
hood. There are differences in the four gospels, which prove 
that they were not copied from each other; there is a harmony 
between them that shows. that they describe from the life. The acci- 
dental coincidences between the statements of the various writers of 
the New Testament prove that they were describing real facts and 
uttering truth. The doctrines which they teach show, as we are 
proving in this volume, that they were inspired. 


CETA PD ah aR eV 


CHRISTIANITY THE TRUE, BECAUSE THE BEST, RELIGION. ATHEISM. 
PANTHEISM. 


CHRISTIANITY must be accepted as the true religion, because 
of all religions wt is the best. Whether considered as a 
theory, or with respect to the worth of its practical effects, 
or in reference to the nature of its proofs, it is the best of 
all religions. We shall first show that the best of religions 
must be the true one; and we shall then exhibit the 
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superiority of the Christian to every other system of 
religion. 

Some one religion must be true. It is manifest from the 
history of human nature and evident from the constitution 
of man that men must have a religion. The proposition 
that “man is a religious being” has never been seriously 
disputed. Formed for worship, he necessarily adores some- 
thing as superior to himself. That the religious principle 
is inherent in human nature is a matter of universal human 
consciousness: every man in watching the movements of 
his intellect and affections discovers this truth ; conscience, 
in unfolding a Divine law, teaches the existence of a Divine 
lawgiver, and impresses on the understanding the convic- 
tion that He who legislates for the universe ought to be 
reverenced and adored, Napoleon once scouted the idea 
of the existence of a nation wholly destitute of the military 
spirit and the implements of war; it would be still more 
impossible to discover a nation wholly destitute of religion. 
The religious sentiment has existed universally in the 
world. Far back as history casts its light, all men, whether 
living in temperate, torrid, or frigid climes, whether war- 
like or pacific, of whatever grade of barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, have had their divinity and worship. If a nation 
should be discovered so deeply debased as to be destitute 
of a religion, we would expect it, as soon as it began to 
emerge from its extreme barbarism, to develop and exhibit 
religious propensities. The religious feeling, so universal, 
is also the most powerful in the human breast. It may be 
sometimes suppressed amid the business of the world and 
the din of battle; but it never fails to rise again amid 
tranquillity and solitude, as it did with Charles V. in the 
monastery and Napoleon at St. Helena. It has induced 
man to perform the severest toil and endure the most pain- 
ful penances; it has given rise to almost half the wars 
that have existed; it has mingled with and shaped the 
politics of every nation on the globe, so that he cannot 
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be a wise statesman who ignores.or overlooks its exist- 
ence and influence. A feeling so universal and powerful 
cannot have its source in tradition alone; nor can it be the 
mere result of education or of any act of the understanding 
alone; it must be an instinct, which nature’s God has 
implanted in the human breast; as such it cannot deceive 
us, and consequently some religion must be true. 

That religion is true also admits of logical demonstration. 
It is a necessity to man: without it, no nation could ever 
emerge from, and the most polished of modern nations 
would revert to, barbarism. When France, during its 
bloody revolutionary era, had disowned all religion, one 
of her politicians affirmed that if there were no God the 
welfare of the country made it necessary to make one. 
Without religion no oath can be administered, and conse- 
quently no courts of justice can exist; nor can there be 
any fear of future punishment to restrain men from crime, 
any adequate regard for human life, any stability and 
purity in the conjugal relation, which is the nurse of all the 
virtues and the parent of the social organization itself. If 
religion is so congenial to man, and so deep a necessity to 
him, it is reasonable to suppose that some one of the 
various religions that exist on earth is true. 

We affirm also, that only one of the religious systems 
which prevail among men can be true. All of them, 
indeed, may contain elements of truth, but only one of 
them can be worthy our acceptance. If theism be true, 
polytheism must be rejected. If God has given a revela- 
tion to man, all religions that disown that revelation must 
be defective. If Christianity be true, all other religions 
must be false in the main, except what is called the religion 
of nature, which, in that case, is insufficient, since the 
Scriptures pronounce it so. In rejecting the Christian 
religion, infidels leave to themselves no satisfactory religion. 
When Lord Chesterfield was asked by a lady in France 
why the English still adhered to the Christian religion, he 
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replied that he supposed it was because they could not 
find a better. No system of infidelity and no other pro- 
fessed revelation from Heaven can so satisfy the under- 
standings or the moral feelings of men as the Christian 
religion. It is a sufficient reason for not rejecting the 
Christian religion that we cannot find a better; asa man 
cannot be satisfied without a religion, it is reasonable and 
right that he should select and adopt that which, all things 
considered, seems the best. If some religion is true, and 
only one is true, the best religion must be true, because we 
are bound to ascribe to a Divine origin (if, indeed, we 
ascribe any to it) that which is best rather than that which 
is worse. We mustascribe one to a Divine origin, because 
we must believe that the benevolent Being who has given 
us religious propensities, has not left us without a true reli- 
gion corresponding with them. In inquiring after that true 
religion we have only, therefore, to examine the religions 
of the world and find out which of them is best sustained 
by external evidences, most truly reflects the attributes of 
God, and is best adapted to the necessities of man. 

We now proceed to show that Christianity is the best of 
religions. We shall examine all the systems of religious 
faith which men, denying or ignorant of our religion, have 
embraced, and shall prove that every one of them presents 
greater difficulties to the understanding than the Christian 
religion. Most of them are wanting in the proofs of a 
Divine origin, which the gospel justly claims for itself; 
and no one of them offers to man, with any satisfactory 
sincerity, the benefits which his moral nature and necessi- 
ties demand. We meditate now an aggressive, not a defen- 
sive, warfare. The unbeliever may indeed cavil at the 
Christian religion; he may urge against it objections which 
it is not easy to answer; but no man who denies the truth 
of the gospel can plainly state his system of faith, and 
maintain it in the face of argument. 

Let us first direct our attention to atheism, or the denial 
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of the existence of a God., It is indeed not a system, and 
certainly it is nota religion; but as the atheist imagines that 
he holds religious opinions, it may be well briefly to show 
that his opinions are not so well sustained as those of the 
Christian. No argument can be adduced to prove conclu- 
sively that there is no God. If it were admitted that there 
exists no spiritual Being of infinite power pervading the 
universe, no man could prove the fact. The invisibility of 
such a Being, or the fact that He had not exerted his power 
in this portion of the universe, would not disprove his exist- 
ence; He might, nevertheless, make a display of his attri- 
butes amid other scenes. A man may imagine that he 
can account for all the effects witnessed in the world, with- 
out supposing a Divine agency employed in producing 
them; but no man can affirm that the existence of a God 
is an unreasonable supposition on which to account for 
them, no man can say that the existence of a God is a 
thing impossible. Atheism is wzproved. It is true of it 
also that it is d#sproved. Argument enough exists on this 
subject to have convinced almost all men of all countries 
and generations of the world. Whence this universal per- 
suasion, if there be no God? Indeed, the very conception 
of a Divine Being, even if it had not been so universally 
cherished, affords no contemptible argument for his exist- 
ence. Atheism is contradicted by the religious sentiment 
in the human breast,—the universal propensity to worship. 
Theism proves its truth by its beneficent effects; atheism 
is so depressing to man’s hopes, so crushing to his best 
aspirations, so destructive of virtue, so prolific of vice, that 
it is not reasonable for one moment to entertain it; truth 
could never produce such disastrous results. 

Our limits do not allow us to present an extended argu- 
ment on the subject of the Divine existence; we can merely 
hint at what has been said by the ablest writers. Two 
kinds of substances only exist in the universe,—matter and 
mind. Atheists have endeavored to disprove the existence 
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of the latter; but every man is conscious that the proper- 
ties of the thinking substance within him are different from 
those, and some of them opposed to those, of the material 
substance which it occupies. The difference alluded to 
proves the difference of the substances themselves. One 
or the other of these kinds of substance must be eternal. 
They are the only conceivable substances, and some sub- 
stance must have existed from eternity or nothing could 
have existed: for from nothing nothing could have come, 
and the universe would have been an eternal vacancy. It 
is not necessary, however, to suppose that both mind and 
matter have existed from eternity; it is enough to suppose 
the eternal existence of one of them,—and we ought not to 
suppose more in this case than we necessarily must suppose. 
But which of them has so existed? Not matter alone, 
because it could never have organized itself and could never 
have given motion to itself, and because it could never have 
called mind into existence. It is necessary, then, to sup- 
pose that some mind has existed from eternity. It is also 
sufficient to believe that mind a/one has had an eternal ex- 
istence, since mind is the seat of power, and can be con- 
ceived of as able to organize material nature, and to create 
matter and mind alike. Some mind has been eternal, but 
not the human mind; Divine mind must be conceived of. 
This essence mind, which is necessarily the eternal exist- 
ence, is also necessarily infinite, that it may be competent 
to its vast effects, in other words, is God. 

The argument for the existence of a God which is drawn 
from the manifestations of design with which the universe 
abounds commends itself alike to scientific and illiterate 
minds. Such is the constitution of the human mind that 
every man necessarily believes that every effect must have 
a cause. This great psychological truth is as well known 
to the ignorant man as to the scholar, since it is a matter 
of universal consciousness. In the various contrivances 
and adjustments of nature we see effects that point us to 
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the great intelligent contriver,—the first cause,— God. 
Says Dr. Reid: “The argument from final causes, when 
reduced to a syllogism, has these two premises. First, 
that design or intelligence in the cause may with certainty 
be inferred from marks or signs of it in the effect. This is 
the principle we have been considering, and we may call it 
the major proposition of the argument. The second, 
which we call the minor proposition, is, that there are in 
fact the clearest marks of design and wisdom in the works 
of nature. And the conclusion is, that the works of nature 
are the effects of a wise and intelligent cause. One must 
either assent to the conclusion, or deny one or other of the 
premises.” It seems nothing short of insanity itself to 
ascribe all the various arrangements of nature to accident, 
or to doubt that they are results of power guided by intel- 
ligence. Atheism has indeed affirmed that if contrivance 
indicates an intelligent contriver, the contriver himself must 
also be caused, and that we must look for another cause 
back of the Deity himself. But atheism forgets that the 
human mind must pause when it reaches the infinite,—that 
it can reason no further, that our primary beliefs lead us 
only to and not into the infinite; and that we are satisfied 
in our search for a cause when we discover one in that re- 
gion of infinity where further inquiry and reasoning become 
impossible. Besides, in God, the contriver, we find no 
marks of design to lead us back of Him; we find in Him 
no effects of which He is not himself an adequate cause. 
Space is not allowed us in which fully to unfold the 
argument from design; it is enough to refer the reader 
for further instruction to Paley’s “Natural Theology.” Let 
not the fact be overlooked, however, that not only the 
physical sciences furnish, but that moral science also fur- 
nishes, illustrations of this great subject. From the law 
written on the human heart we derive an unanswerable 
argument for the existence of a God. That law is an effect 
that i nplies a cause, it indicates an infinite lawgiver. Here 
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let us say, that although the existence of God is logically 
proved by the argument from design, it is also intuitively 
known. The idea of God arises in the mind, as do the 
other primary beliefs, on the condition of something else 
being discovered. It is suggested by a law of the mind, 
and occasioned by a survey of the contrivances of nature 
and the mind’s consciousness of a moral law. In view of 
the foregoing reasoning, hasty and crowded as it has been, 
we may confidently say that atheism, in attempting to 
account for the existence and order of the universe without 
supposing the existence of a first cause of infinite intelli- 
gence and power, has more difficulties to overcome than 
ever have lain in the way of the credibility of the Christian 
religion. 

Pantheism is one of the heads of the hydra infidelity; in 
some of its aspects it is a religious system; let us inquire 
whether it is to be preferred to Christianity, with adherence 
to which the adoption of it is forever incompatible. Not 
only the transcendental metaphysician, but many of our 
modern natural philosophers, and many of our admired 
modern poets, have adopted this system of error; many 
unlettered persons embrace it unconsciously, and there is 
even danger of its becoming widely popular. Although 
an unusual attention has recently, in Europe and America, 
been directed to pantheism, its origin must not be regarded 
as recent or even modern. It has existed from an early 
period of the world, and mingled itself with the religions 
of many of the most polished nations; it was embraced in 
most of the early Oriental systems of religion, and was at 
an early day carried into Greece, and is found to underlie 
much of that classic poetry which has descended to the 
present generation. Between polytheism, both ancient and 
modern, and pantheism, there is a close alliance. We have 
already shown that the theories of most of the philosophers 
of ancient Greece were entirely pantheistic. Among the 
Soofees of Persia pantheism prevails. Brahmanism and 
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Booddhism are only forms of it. In modern Europe 
Cesalpine and Giordano Bruno, both Italians, were the first 
to uphold complete pantheistic systems. Spinoza, born 
in Amsterdam in 1632, may be regarded as the father, and 
certainly was one of the ablest advocates, of modern pan- 
theism. Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, of Germany, in the 
last century, and Strauss, of Germany, and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, of the United States of America, in the present 
century, have been distinguished by the invention or 
advocacy of pantheistic theories. 

It is not impossible to define pantheism, although the 
various systems of it differ widely from one another. Its 
nature may be learned from its etymology, it being com- 
posed of two Greek words, viz., paz, signifying everything, 
and ¢heos, signifying God. It teaches that everything is 
God,—that God is not distinguishable from the universe ; 
in other words, that there is but one substance,—God; and 
that human souls and all material things are only parts or 
phenomena of the one Divine essence. <A distinguished 
pantheist has thus presented his system: ‘God is the 
eternal movement of the universal principle constantly 
manifesting itself in individual existences, and which has 
an objective existence but in those individuals which pass 
away again into the infinite.” Atheism denies the existence 
of a God; pantheism teaches it, and affirms that the Divine 
being is everywhere, in everything, and everything. Theism 
teaches that God is everywhere and in everything, but also 
(what Spinoza denies) that He has a substantial existence 
distinct from that of the universe as we contemplate it. 
Pantheism really denies the personality of God; but every 
man, it must be borne in mind, who believes that there ex- 
ists but one substance, which he calls Divine, and that all 
mind and matter, as known to us, is only phenomenal, is a 
pantheist, even though he professes to recognize the per- 
sonality of the Deity. Inasmuch as pantheism admits that 
there is a God, and that He is everywhere present, it has 
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truth; inasmuch as it affirms that there is no substance 
but God, and that all the creation is only phenomenal of 
the Divine essence, and inasmuch as it denies the Divine 
personality, it is an error deeply dangerous and utterly 
absurd. : 

It is only fair to state that the advocates of pantheism 
have brought reasoning to its support. Their arguments 
are plausible enough, if we fail to consider the fatal conse- 
quences in which they terminate. 4% nzhilo nihil fit is a 
motto of the ancients, which contains much truth, and from 
which pantheists profess to derive an argument in behalf 
of their system. They say that it is impossible to conceive 
that God has created the universe out of nothing,—that the 
substance which He has organized into minds and worlds 
must have always existed, and consequently must be him- 
self. It is true indeed that if nothing had existed nothing 
could have come into existence, and the universe would 
have been a blank; but, once admitting a God to exist, we 
cannot limit his creative power,—we are not at liberty to 
limit his work to the mere organizing of already existing 
materials. It cannot be proved that God is unable to 
create something out of nothing, and consequently pan- 
theism cannot be proved. We cannot indeed conceive how 
God has effected the creation, but there are a thousand 
mysteries in the universe which we cannot pretend to 
fathom. Man cannot create something out of nothing; he 
can only rearrange what has already existed. With God, 
however, all things are possible. The pantheist in his argu- 
ment begs the question; he takes for granted the very 
thing which he is required to prove,—viz., that God cannot 
create,—cannot call substance into existence from the 
abyss of nothing. We defy him to the proof. Another 
argument is adduced by pantheists, which has no little 
plausibility. If there be a God, He is infinite. Now, say 
the pantheists, nothing can be added to infinity, conse- 
quently there can be no creation,—no new substance can 
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be called into existence,—and all that we call the creation 
must be only phenomenal. If this mode of reasoning had 
reference only to finite things, it would seem conclusive. 
We cannot, however, make the infinite one of the terms of 
our reasoning. On every question involving the infinite 
we find ourselves involved in contradictions when we begin 
to reason. Sir William Hamilton has shown that it is im- 
possible for us to understand how the infinite can be the 
absolute,—these two things seem to us even contradictory; 
yet we do believe, and must believe, that the infinite God 
is absolute,—complete. In the same way we must believe 
that the existence of the infinite spirit does not preclude 
the existence of other substances. We speak of God’s 
infinitude, but what do we know of it? Does not the power 
to create—to call something out of nothing—constitute a 
portion of it? 

We object to pantheism that it is virtual atheism. Says 
Morell: “A being to whom understanding, will, and even 
personality is denied,—a being who does not create but 
simply is, who does not enact but simply unfolds, who does 
not purpose but brings all things to pass by the necessary 
law of his own existence,—such a being cannot be a father, 
a friend, a benefactor,—in a word, cannot be a God to man, 
for man is but a part of himself. It may be more correct 
to call the philosophy of Spinoza a pantheism than an 
atheism; but if we take the common idea or definition of 
Deity as valid, then we must conclude that the God of 
Spinoza is no God, and that pantheism is only a more 
imposing form of atheism.” 

All the arguments which prove the personality of the 
Deity disprove also the theory of the pantheist. Man 
believes in his own personality, and regards it as an excel- 
lence, and, necessarily, therefore, ascribes personality to the 
God whom he regards as superior to himself. The con- 
sciences of men speak to them of their responsibility to a 
higher person; no man, in his more serious moods, doubts 
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the personality of God. The marks of contrivance with 
which the universe abounds prove it. Says Paley: “Con- 
trivance, if established, seems to prove everything which 
we wish to prove. Among other things, it proves the 
personality of the Deity as distinguished from what is 
sometimes called nature, sometimes called a principle, 
which terms, in the mouths of those who use them philo- 
sophically, seem to be intended to admit or express an 
efficacy, but to exclude and deny a personal agent. Now, 
that which can contrive—which can design—must be a 
person. These capacities imply personality, for they imply 
consciousness and thought. They require that which can 
conceive an end or purposes, as well as the power of pro- 
viding means and directing them to their end. They 
require a centre, in which perceptions unite and from which 
volitions flow, which is mind. ‘The acts of a mind prove 
the existence of a mind, and in whatever a mind resides 
is a person.” Besides what has just been said, let us recol- 
lect that, from the constitution of our natures, we neces- 
sarily ascribe the highest perfection to the first existence 
or God, and necessarily believe that thought, volition, and . 
purpose, which constitute personality, are necessary to the 
highest perfection. 

The pantheist does violence to man’s nature by ascribing 
positive imperfection to the Deity. To predicate imperfec- 
tion of a part of a being is to affirm it of that being asa 
whole; if, for example, you say that man’s liver or lungs 
are diseased, you affirm that the man as a whole is dis- 
eased. If man is a part of the Deity and sick, then the 
Deity is sick. If man as a part of the Deity is morally 
depraved, then is the Deity morally depraved. If also the 
material world be a part of God, the Deity is not im- 
mutable, since the material world is ever changing. In 
reply to an expressed opinion of a pantheistic writer that 
creation is necessary, Sir William Hamilton presents the 
following argument, in which he shows that the whole 
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pantheistic theory is opposed to our natural conceptions 
of the Divine perfection. “The subjection of the Deity to 
necessity, the necessity of self-manifestation, identical with 
the creation of the universe, is contradictory to the funda- 
mental postulates of a Divine nature. On this theory God 
is not distinct from the world; the creature is a modifica- 
tion of the Creator. Now, without objecting that the 
simple subordination of the Deity to necessity is in itself 
tantamount to his dethronement, let us see to what conse- 
quences this necessity inevitably leads. On this hypothesis, 
one of two alternatives must be admitted. God, as neces- 
sarily determined to pass from absolute essence to relative 
manifestation, is determined to pass either from the better to 
the worse, or from the worse to the better. The first suppo- 
sition must be rejected. The necessity in this case deter- 
mines God to pass from the better to the worse,—that is, 
operates to his partial annihilation. The power that com- 
pels this must be external and hostile, for nothing operates 
willingly to its own destruction; and, as superior to the 
pretended God, is itself the real deity if an intelligent and 
free cause, or the negation of all deity if a blind force 
or fate. The second is equally inadmissible, that God, 
passing into the universe, passes from a state of compara- 
tive imperfection into a state of comparative perfection. 
The Divine nature is identical with the most perfect 
nature.” Thus we see that, according to pantheism, God 
either has once been or is now imperfect, while: we 
naturally and necessarily believe the contrary of both of 
these things,—viz., that He never was imperfect, and that 
He is not imperfect now, but that He is immutably and 
eternally perfect. 

Pantheism opposes the demand of man’s moral nature 
for a fit object of religious worship. Man can scarcely adore 
the God of the pantheist,—a mere abstraction or a mere 
principle of activity, equally indifferent to, and unconscious 
of, the homage that is paid it. The worship of such a 
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being is not superior in its moral character and effects to 
idolatry ; as well may men pay religious homage to stocks 
and stones as to an infinite essence without attributes or 
any mere finite material or mental phenomena. If man 
and nature be portions of the Deity, the worship of them, 
so far from being sinful, is a duty; yet conscience teaches 
us that such worship is sinful, and that we are capable of a 
nobler adoration. 

All the theory of the pantheist, as it is opposed to, is 
also flatly contradicted by, that yearning after immortality 
which nature has placed in the, bosoms of us all. Man 
startles at annihilation more than at the grave; and his 
dream of an immortal life comes over him as sunlight to 
cheer the gloom of his dungeon. Pantheism speaks of no 
conscious immortality to man, but affirms that he is des- 
tined to lose identity, consciousness, and personality in 
death,—to be reabsorbed in the Divinity, as the billow on 
the breast of the ocean sinks and loses its individuality in 
the mass of waters. Nature never designed to cheat man 
by offering him the extinction of his consciousness for the 
warm and ‘glowing immortality for which he sues; and 
that system is false which promises no more for the soul 
than death effects for the body,—death which destroys the 
sensibilities of the body and decomposes it without annihi- 
lating the particles of which it is composed. 

All moral distinctions are subverted by pantheism. 
There, is no, motive: to. the love. or the fear of.a-mere 
abstraction ; and to remove from men the hope of future 
rewards and the fear of future punishments, as is done in 
the denial of individual immortality, is certainly to with- 
draw all the chief incentives to a virtuous life. It is diffi- 
cult to perceive, on the supposition that there exists no 
personal God, how any moral law, and, of course, how sin, 
can have an existence. If all the actions of men are only 
phenomena of the Divine substance, they cannot be con- 
ceived of as attended with criminality. Indeed, pantheism 
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boldly affirms that “sin is a necessary part of a beneficent 
development.” From the advocates of a system which 
makes the Deity the source and perpetrator of sin, it is 
vain to expect any conviction of guilt, any abhorrence of 
moral evil, any repentance. 

In the theory which we oppose there is nothing to im- 
part dignity and elevation to human character. The idea 
of a personal God of infinite attributes is necessary to give 
the greatest expansion and earnestness to the intellect of 
man. A system which disowns all moral distinctions can 
place before men no noble and worthy object of existence; 
and man can perform no great deeds without a motive 
drawn from the hope of immortality, but ceases to respect 
his nature when he regards it as only a flash to be extin- 
guished in eternal darkness. Pantheists are universally 
either reckless theorists, or sublimated poets, or mere 
dilettanti, having little sympathy with, and receiving little 
confidence from, other men. 

To the heart of man pantheism is a cold and dteane 
thing. There is indeed a pleasurable intellectual excitement 
about the first study of this system, and a man’s vanity is 
greatly gratified, for a time, by the supposed discovery that 
he is a part of the Divinity: the terms employed in explain- 
ing this system, because they have been associated with 
truth, afford some delightful feeling; the very obscurity 
of the system to many minds invests it witha charm. Still, 
a religion which promises no immortality to man, and 
secures him no communion with a being of infinite excel- 
lence, cannot impart permanent and sufficient comfort to 
him amidst the many and trying vicissitudes through 
which he is passing. It has been justly said: “ The pan- 
theist wanders in a lovely region, where he meets with no 
friend to cheer, to sympathize, to support, to comfort him. 
He talks of communion with nature, but his idea is ever 
evaporating and vanishing into nothing, and the real 
thought is ever pressed upon him that the whole is an 
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illusion, since there is no living being to feel responsive to 
his feelings, and his soul saddens under a sense of utter 
loneliness. He is like a man shut up in an abode of sur- 
passing magnificence, but without a friend to whom he can 
unbosom himself; he is worse than Rasselas in his blessed 
valley. He perceives that all is regular and harmonious, 
but still there is something wanting: he is alone, and it is 
not good for man to be alone, in respect either of the 
creature or the Creator. Such is his feeling, even when 
nature wears a smiling aspect and events are prosperous; 
and when the heavens lower and affliction casts its shadows 
over his path, and all things in the lower world seem dark 
and dreary and sullen, his melancholy is soured into dis- 
content, and irritated into murmuring and complaint. He 
complains and no one answers, and his spirit is chafed by 
its own chidings. Still friendless, he feels now what it is 
to be friendless in the hour of trial.” How superior, then, 
to the reveries of the pantheist is our Divine Christianity, 
so congenial to man’s convictions, sensibilities, and neces- 
sities !—which assures him of the constant protection of an 
almighty Friend,—one who is present with him in all 
events; which promises him a home to go to when the 
earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved ; which 
persuades him that he shall soon see the face of God and 
be perfectly satisfied with the beatific vision. The Chris- 
tian is unwilling, for the sake of a mere unsupported theory, 
to relinquish the aids, consolations, and hopes of the gospel. 


CHAR, LAR HV dal 


THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. SYSTEMS OF INFIDELITY. JUDAISM. 
PAGANISM. MOHAMMEDANISM.—( Vote on Swedenborgianism.) 


TuE subject of the foregoing chapter is further discussed 
in this, viz., Christianity as the true religion because the 
best. We have just shown the emptiness and insufficiency 
of pantheism; and now we proceed to show that the Chris- 
tian religion is preferable to every other religion which 
men have professed to receive through the light of nature. 

That system of infidelity, according to which God’s 
existence, power, and wisdom are acknowledged, but his 
moral attributes are denied, is unreasonable and untenable. 
The attributes of the Deity correspond with the universe 
over which He presides: as He has a physical creation to 
control, He must be regarded as possessing wisdom and 
power; as He has a moral creation to govern,—composed 
of wills and affections,—it is reasonable to ascribe to Him 
moral attributes, such as justice and goodness. We can- 
not conceive that the Divine Being would have endowed 
human beings with moral qualities unless He himself pos- 
sessed them, and conscience bears direct testimony to the 
moral perfections of God. The Deity displays his moral 
nature in the government of the world. It is manifest that 
vice produces misery, and virtue happiness, in the present 
life. If it be said that this occurs only according to the 
course of nature, the question arises, who made and governs 
nature and has established that uniformity of operation 
which all observe and admire? The penalties attached to 
sin forbid us to conclude that the Sovereign of the world is 
destitute of a moral nature; and it is far more reasonable to 
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accept that religion of Christ, whose representations of the 
Divine Being completely correspond with what we con- 
stantly observe in nature and providence, than to adopt any 
system which denies moral attributes to the Most High. 

A system of infidelity that admits the existence of God 
with all his attributes natural and moral, but denies at the 
same time the immortality of the human soul, cannot be 
accepted, because it contradicts the instinctive belief of the 
human race. 

That creed, professedly derived through the light of 
nature, which concedes to God all his attributes and to man 
immortality, but denies that retribution extends beyond 
the present life, is also wholly unreasonable. The advocates 
of this system find it necessary to affirm that virtue and 
happiness, as its reward, and vice and misery, as its punish- 
ment, are so exactly proportioned to each other in the 
present state of man’s being as to render future retribution 
unnecessary. It is obvious, however, that in this world 
men are not rewarded or punished in exact proportion to 
their deserts; here hardened crime is often found to possess 
a considerable share of impunity, contentment, and enjoy- 
ment. Sin is never punished on earth to the full measure 
of its desert. Indeed, since retribution exists in the present 
life, it is probable that it will be conducted on a larger 
scale in the future and eternal world; that it will be, the 
dictates of our consciences and the universal opinion of 
mankind impel us to believe. ( 

Besides the systems which have been already considered, 
there is one, and only one, other system of religion pro- 
fessedly received through the light of nature that deserves 
our notice; a system in which God’s attributes and man’s 
immortality are admitted, and the possibility of the pardon 
of man’s sin and the purification of his moral nature is 
affirmed, but which has no reference to a divinely appointed 
atonement. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who was born in 
Wales a.D. 1581, is the author, or at least the most distin- 
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guished advocate, of this system. Lord Herbert has 
advanced the following propositions: “ That Christianity is 
the best religion; that his own universal religion agrees 
wholly with Christianity, and contributes to its establish- 
ment; that all revealed religion (meaning Christianity) is 
absolutely uncertain, and of little or no use; that there is 
one supreme God, who is chiefly to be worshiped; that 
piety and virtue are the principal part of his worship; that 
we must repent of our sins, and if we do so God will pardon 
them; that there are rewards for good men and punish- 
ments for bad men in a future world; that these principles 
of his universal religion are clearly known to all men.” 
This system certainly contains many truthful elements, but 
it is not sufficient for man’s wants; reason does not assure 
us that repentance for sin will secure the pardon of it; and 
reason, unillumined by revelation, can furnish no hope of 
the purification of the human soul. Christianity not only 
embraces but proves all the truths that are contained in 
Lord Herbert’s system, and teaches us what Herbert and 
reason are unable to teach, that human sin may be, and in 
what mode it may be, pardoned, and that man’s nature 
may be regenerated, and thus fitted for everlasting happi- 
ness. Defective as it is, we doubt whether the creed of 
Herbert could have originated anywhere but beneath the 
light of Christianity. 

To each one of the systems of religion above considered, 
it may be objected that it has not been adopted with any 
great degree of confidence by its advocates, and that it 
fails to control the conscience, because its hold on the 
understanding is feeble. 

All the proposed systems of natural religion labor under 
this defect,—they furnish no divinely appointed system of 
worship. Natural religion has no temples, no altars, no 
public worship, without the aid of which profound religious 
knowledge and sentiments cannot be diffused and main- 
tained among mankind. 
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The substitution of any scheme of .infidelity, however 
its advocates may have professed to learn it from nature, 
and although it may have been in part borrowed from the 
holy Scriptures, has always produced the most disastrous 
moral effects. What have Shaftesbury, Hobbes, or Hume 
effected for the moral improvement of mankind? The 
influence of Voltaire, D’Alembert, and Diderot has been 
only fatal to human morals and happiness. Robert Hall 
has successfully shown that infidelity in all its forms tends 
directly to the destruction of moral taste; that it promotes 
the growth of those vices which are the most hostile to 
human happiness; that it prevents the growth of noble 
sentiments and affections; that it poisons the fountains of 
pure morals, undermines their principles, and destroys their 
substance. Its reign in one nation was emphatically “a 
reign of terror,’—that nation whose pillars of state it tore 
down, the altars of whose religion it overthrew, and the 
streets of whose cities and whose beautiful fields it deluged 
with blood. Infidelity destroys the foundations of virtue, 
Christianity fortifies and defends them; infidelity produces 
vanity, cruelty, and crime, Christianity diffuses humility, 
benevolence, holiness; infidelity weakens and loosens the 
domestic ties, Christianity strengthens and sanctifies them ; 
infidelity tramples on the human law, Christianity respects 
its majesty; infidelity imparts no consolation in affliction, 
no hope in death, Christianity sweetens human sorrow, 
sheds sunshine on the tomb, and casts the light of hope 
far along the darkness of coming eternity. The considera- 
tions just presented show, not only that our religion is to 
be preferred, but that it is absolutely true. 

It has not been the design of anything that has been 
said to deny the existence of a natural religion or to dis- 
parage any of its truths. God has certainly made known 
his attributes through the workmanship of his hands. It 
is to be borne in mind, however, that infidels, in forming 
their systems, have always found it necessary to combine 
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errors with the truths which nature made known to them; 
and that the religion of nature at best is defective when 
regarded as a system of salvation, and can never be received 
as an adequate substitute for that gospel which reveals to 
man an atonement for his sins. 

All the other religions that are based on supposed reve- 
lations from heaven are inferior to Christianity, both in their 
nature and as to their proofs. Let the most prominent of 
these pass in rapid review before us. 

The Jewish religion was revealed from heaven, was 
established by miracles, and was confirmed by prophecy. 
Once it was the only true religion on earth; and of all the 
religions which existed before the coming of Christ it was 
incomparably the best. It was, however, only a prepara- 
tion for a further revelation from heaven, and its types and 
ceremonies are almost meaningless unless they are ex- 
pounded by the gospel. The religion of Christ is superior 
to Judaism, because it embraces all the theological and 
ethical truth which the latter contains, while it has added 
to the stock of human knowledge a rich fund of sacred 
truth. It has also the advantage of requiring and render- 
ing possible a more simple and more spiritual worship than 
existed among the Jews. Besides, the Jewish religion was 
manifestly not designed to be permanent, and was suited 
only to one nation, while Christianity proclaims its superior 
excellence by affirming its perpetuity, and proving its 
adaptedness to all the nations of the earth. 

The paganism of classic antiquity, like the Parthenon, 
its most splendid representative, is in ruins. Its oracles 
became mute when Christianity spoke; its altars shook and 
crumbled at the triumphant tread of the gospel. All the 
learning and cunning of its priesthood, all the political 
strength of the Roman empire, all the historic associations 
of centuries, which like moss enameled and adorned it, 
and all the private interests involved in its maintenance, 
could not preserve it from decay and extinction. It can 
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never be revived or restored. It is fair to conclude, from 
the fact that it has been destroyed, and from the manner 
of its destruction, that its origin was not Divine. Classic 
paganism never produced a well-attested miracle; its usages 
were morally corrupt, and its influence was morally debas- 
ing; it was pervaded by those pantheistic ideas, the un- 
reasonableness of which has been shown to us; it was 
polytheistic, and polytheism contradicts the dictates of 
reason. It is sufficient to say, that no species of modern 
paganism is to be preferred to that which existed among 
the most refined and enlightened nations of antiquity. 

It might be interesting and instructive, but it is scarcely 
necessary to the present discussion, to examine Brahman- 
ism,—the religion of the Hindoos; of the inspiration of 
the Vedas, which constitute the Bible of the Hindoos, there 
is not the smallest evidence; no well-attested miracle can 
be adduced in support of it. The religion which it unfolds 
is manifestly false, because it is pantheistic, representing 
absorption in the Divinity as the destiny and the highest 
perfection of the soul; because it is in plain conflict with 
many of the discoveries and principles of the physical 
sciences; because some of its rites are cruel and dreadful, 
and others of them are grossly licentious; because it has 
not succeeded in raising the people, who have long lived 
under its influence, from intellectual and moral debasement. 
Booddhism, which is an offspring of Brahmanism, is not at 
all superior to it in its evidences, qualities, or effects. 

There are, perhaps, none in Christian lands who are not 
prepared to admit that Christianity is, in every point of 
view, to be preferred as a religion to Mohammedanism. 
It were unfair to deny to the author of the Mohammedan 
religion extraordinary force of character, great talents, or 
even genius itself. The moral character of the sage of 
Mecca is not, however, entitled to unmingled admiration. 
He was probably neither altogether hypocritical nor alto- 
gether fanatical, but hypocrisy and fanaticism were strangely 
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blended in his character, purposes, and acts. It can be 
easily proved that he performed many deeds of cruelty, 
and that his nature and life were grossly sensual. We 
mention his passion for Zeinab, the wife of his emancipated 
slave and adopted son Zeid, indulged without regard toa 
relationship which the Arabs had hitherto held inviolable, 
as a violation of all decency and all justice, and as fixing 
an indelible stain on his reputation. It is well known that 
his weakness for the female sex increased with the progress 
of his life and the increase of his years. There is surely 
nothing in the character of Mahomet to lead us to regard 
him as emphatically “the prophet” of God. If he was not 
inspired, the religion he established cannot be accepted as 
true, and he has wrought no well-attested miracle in support 
of his claims to inspiration. The Koran certainly bears no 
marks, either in its style or matter, of having been dictated 
by God, although it contains many valuable truths that are 
borrowed from the Jewish Scriptures. Islamism is prefer- 
able to many of the surrounding idolatries; beneath the 
crescent literature has flourished to no inconsiderable 
degree. In no respect, however, has the Arabian religion 
exerted an influence as salutary as that of the religion 
of Christ. It furnishes no one good moral precept besides 
those ethical rules which the Christian religion had already 
presented. On the other hand, it panders to some of the 
worst passions of human nature; it fosters sensuality to a 
degree that shocks and disgusts the virtuous mind: and it 
is unreasonable to think that a religion so bloody and 
sensual had its origin from God. Its success affords no 
evidence of its Divinity, since it is congenial to corrupt 
human nature, and has made its way, not by means of 
moral suasion or miraculous evidences, but by the sword. 
If it is not eminently absurd to claim for the Turk moral 
equality with the Briton, it is the highest folly to think of 
comparing the Koran with the Bible, the pure precepts of 
the Bible with the moral code of Mussulmans, or Mahomet 
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himself with Moses! It is supreme wickedness to think 
of comparing the cruel and licentious Arabian impostor 
with Jesus Christ. 

If the reader shall have devised for himself another 
scheme of religion than has been spoken of in these pages, 
or find some other religious system that has been embraced 
in the world, he will discover in it at least two great 
defects: 1. That it contains no perfect code of morals, 
unless it has been borrowed from the holy Scriptures ; 
and 2. That it presents to him no sufficient atonement for 
sin. The doctrine of redemption, which chiefly distin- 
guishes Christianity, alone renders it superior to all other 
religions. ‘The following words of Addison fitly close this 
chapter: “As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected at the idea of appearing in the presence of that 
Being whom none can see and live, he must be much more 
affected when he considers that this Being which he appears 
before will examine all the actions of his past life, and 
reward or punish him accordingly. I must confess that I 
think there is no scheme of religion besides that of Chris- 
tianity which can possibly support the most virtuous person 
under the thought. Let a man’s innocence be what it will, 
—let his virtues rise to the highest pitch of perfection 
attainable in this life,—there will be still in him so many 
secret sins, so many human frailties, so many offenses of 
ignorance, passion, and prejudice, so many unguarded 
words and thoughts, and, in short, so many defects in his 
best actions, that without the advantages of such an expia- 
tion and atonement as Christianity has revealed to us, it is 
impossible that he should be cleared before his sovereign 
Judge, or that he should be able to stand in his sight. Our 
holy religion suggests the only means whereby our guilt 
may be taken away and our imperfect obedience accepted.” 


Note to Chapter X ViI—We have not deemed an inquiry into the 
nature of Swedenborgianism necessary to the completeness of the 
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discussion of the foregoing chapter ; yet some notice of this religious 
faith may not prove unacceptable or uninstructive to the reader. It 
may be regarded rather as a corruption of Christianity than as a 
totally new and different religion. As, however, it claims to be 
founded on new revelations from the eternal world, its real tendency 
is to subvert the gospel. 

Emanuel Swedenborg, the author of the system under review, born 
in Stockholm in 1688, was carefully educated in his childhood, and 
became one of the most learned men of his day. During the prime 
of his life his attention was given exclusively to the physical sciences; 
from the fifty-sixth year,of his life to the close of it he devoted him- 
self to the study of religion. Emerson says: ‘‘ There is a common 
portrait of him in antique coat and wig, but the face has a wandering 
and vacant air.’ In his intellectual constitution, the imagination 
preponderated, and yet it was undirected by good taste, for his style 
is execrable, and his.conceptions are for the most part destitute of 
poetic beauty. By most persons he will always be regarded as 
having been insane. His moral character has never been success- 
fully impeached ; his life is said to have been pure, and his manners 
are said to have been urbane. He had no worldly advantages to 
gain by imposture, and it were unfair to accuse him of dishonesty 
or ambition. 

Swedenborgianism has made considerable progress in the world. 
It has been embraced by at least one of the kings of Sweden; in 
England as well as Sweden it has found a number of adherents; in 
America it has found favor with some men of talent and learning; 
in the East Indies it has found a home and welcome. For minds 
of a certain cast it has peculiar fascinations ; it gratifies the curiosity 
of some who wish to discover more of the eternal world than God 
has chosen to reveal; it soothes the wounded domestic affections by 
producing a belief that as distinct communion can be had with 
departed as with living relatives and friends; it furnishes the half- 
religious with an apology for turning away from the holy Scriptures; 
and persons of defective religious experience and unsteady religious 
opinions are greatly tempted to flee to it for relief; it is especially 
attractive to those who have in their nature some taint of insanity. 

As a commentator, Swedenborg is fanciful and unsound. His 
claims to inspiration are totally unworthy of confidence. Inspiration 
is claimed for him on the ground that he knew certain events at the 
time they were occurring at a distance, and that he foretold certain 
future events. If, however, a few lucky conjectures in a lifetime 
entitle a man to the claim of inspiration, each succeeding generation 
may have anewreligion. We cannot now cross-examine the witness 
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who testified to Swedenborg’s contemporaneous knowledge of a fire at 
Stockholm when many miles distant from the city. The prediction 
of the time of Wesley’s death—even if it were fully proved that 
Swedenborg really made it—may be regarded as only a fortunate 
guess. We cannot admit the claims of any new revelation, unless 
they are made good by palpable and indisputable miracles. If Swe- 
denborg really had communication with beings of the spiritual world, 
the fact was wonderful, but not necessarily miraculous. We cannot 
receive the information given by them as a revelation from God, 
since they may have been evil and not good spirits, and may have 
communicated falsehood, not truth. Says Emerson (/as est et ab 
hoste docert): ‘‘For the anomalous pretension of revelations of the 
other world, only his probity and genius can entitle it to any regard. 
His revelations destroy their credit by running into detail. Ifa man 
say that the Holy Ghost has informed him that the last judgment (or 
the last of the judgments) took place in 1757, or that the Dutch in 
the other world live in a heaven by themselves, and the English 
in a heaven by themselves, I reply that the Spirit which is Holy is 
reserved, taciturn, and deals in laws. The rumors of ghosts and 
hobgoblins gossip and tell fortunes: the teachings of the High 
Spirit are abstemious, and, in regard to particulars, negative.” It is 
reasonable to think that if the divine of Stockholm had been chosen 
by the Almighty as the channel of a new revelation to mankind, he 
would have received it, not through the medium of inferior spirits, 
as he pretended, but as the apostles of Christ received that revela- 
tion which they were commissioned to communicate to the world,— 
directly from the Holy Spirit himself. 

That Swedenborg was not inspired is proved by the fact that many 
of the doctrines which he taught are in conflict with those which are 
taught in the Scriptures, which he professed to receive as a Divine 
revelation. As to his opinions on the subject of the Trinity, he was 
a Sabellian,—denying the distinction of persons in the Godhead. 
Lutheran as he professed to be, he disowned the doctrines of the 
atonement and justification by faith alone as taught by the great 
reformer; he rejected also the doctrines of a general judgment and 
the resurrection, as they have always been understood in the Chris- 
tian church; his conceptions of spiritual things are gross and mate- 
rialistic. It is nothing more than fair to say, however, that the moral 
precepts unfolded by Swedenborg are pure; that the influence of 
much that he has written is well adapted to elevate the soul and 
cultivate its best affections; and that he points out, with great dis- 
tinctness, the necessary connection between a pure life on earth and 
a happy immortality. 


CHAPTER IXVIEE 


MYSTERIES OF REVELATION. 


WE have thus far presented an argument in behalf of 
Christianity, drawn from its nature,—its correspondence 
with the character of God as reason makes it known,—its 
correspondence with the necessities of man,—its moral 
effects. We have not attempted an exhaustive discussion 
of the internal evidences of our religion; but we are confi- 
dent that we have presented a complete argument which 
cannot be directly assailed with success. The gospel of 
Christ being maintained by a positive argument so clear 
and conclusive, objections brought against it ought to be 
powerful indeed, to entitle them to respect from a mind 
earnestly in pursuit of truth. It is not denied that objec- 
tions may be urged against the Christian religion. Moral 
reasoning is employed in the discovery of moral truth, 
and that species of reasoning admits of arguments on both 
sides of every question about which it is employed. ‘That 
Christianity has had objections brought against it ought to 
bring no suspicion on its truth, since there is no opinion in 
natural theology, ethics, or jurisprudence that has not been 
controverted, It is in the nature of things impossible that 
Christianity should bring to every mind irresistible evidence 
of its truth, unless we suppose the moral character of men 
to be miraculously changed; because evil moral feelings 
may induce any understanding with which they are con- 
nected to resist any moral truth. It is also reasonable to 
suppose that God has made the possibility of rejecting the 
evidence of revelation a part of man’s moral probation. As 
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objections against the Christian religion do induce many 
to reject it, especially of that class of persons whose vices 
render them most averse to the gospel, it becomes neces- 
sary for us to examine the most prominent and plausible 
of these objections. 

It is urged as an objection to Christianity, that the sys- 
tem itself, and the Scriptures which disclose it, contain 
many odscurities, It is contended that a revelation from 
God ought to be so plain that the understanding of the 
most illiterate human being could apprehend the whole 
of it in an instant. There are two kinds of obscurities 
in the Scriptures: 1. Those which by effort and with 
Divine assistance may be removed; and 2. Mysteries 
or truths which must remain forever inscrutable to the 
human understanding. Let us direct our attention 
first to what may be called the vincible difficulties of 
revelation. 

There are many portions of the sacred volume which, 
obscure at first, may be understood by means of diligent 
study and through the illuminating influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Says Solomon: “ It is the glory of God to conceal 
a thing; but it is the glory of the king to find it out;” 
which words Lord Bacon understands as teaching that God 
has thrown obscurities over science and religion, and that 
it is the part of human wisdom to penetrate or remove 
them. 

It is a sufficient answer to the objection under considera- 
tion, that all those portions of the Scriptures which are 
indispensable to salvation may be apprehended by the 
feeblest and most untutored understanding. The method 
of salvation through the merits of a Redeemer may be 
easily rendered as intelligible to the most simple cottager 
as to the profoundest scholar, and has generally been best 
understood by those pious souls who have been the least 
distinguished by genius and learning. Of all books con- 
taining great truths the Bible is the most intelligible, and, 
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on this account, it is more than any other book interesting 
to the illiterate. 

To render all the Scriptures equally intelligible to all 
men, it would have been necessary on the part of God 
either to reveal only the plainest truths, such as the feeblest 
minds could apprehend, or miraculously to elevate the 
lowest minds toa very high position. It is unreasonable 
to expect God either to limit his revelation, because all men 
could not at once receive the whole of it, or miraculously 
to change the intellectual nature of the whole human race. 
The book of nature, which it is the manifest design of the 
Deity that men should study and contemplate, has many 
obscurities ; but it would be grossly absurd to affirm that 
the universe is not the work of God because the page of 
science is not unrolled to the eye of every peasant and 
child. It is asking too much to demand that every sen- 
tence of God’s word should be intelligible to every mind, 
without effort on its part and whatever may be the defects 
of the moral character associated with it. 

The vincible difficulties of revelation are wisely adapted 
to exercise and invigorate the zz¢ellects of men. Utterances 
that are instantly understood have little effect in expand- 
ing the mental faculties; study gives vigor to them. The 
very difficulty of apprehending some truths fastens them 
more deeply in the mind: the knowledge which is derived 
from the ancient classics is more deeply impressed on the 
memory, from the very difficulty of understanding the 
strange languages in which they are conveyed. 

The obscurities of revelation are subservient to the moral 
improvement of men. God has chosen to reward the 
study of his word and devout prayer for a better apprehen- 
sion of it, with richer communications of his truth, and 
thus presents a most powerful motive to the assiduous 
study of the Scriptures and to prayer for Divine illumina- 
tion. An increase of moral purity is favorable to a better 
intelligence of God’s word; and the difficulties of Divine 
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revelation, doubtless, exist for the purpose of prompting 
men to seek that increase. Many portions of God’s word 
cannot be understood until they have been illustrated by a 
high Christian experience, or until the Christian character 
reaches a certain stage of development; and they who 
would understand them are thus stimulated to seek high 
attainments in grace. Patience, one of the most valuable 
of the Christian graces, is susceptible of vast improvement ; 
the intricacies and obscurities of Divine providence are 
manifestly designed to sustain and nurture this grace. 
Nothing also serves more effectively to develop it than the 
difficulties of revelation. Finding obscurities in the volume 
which he most loves, the Christian determines to wait 
patiently fora more favorable season for the discovery of 
the truth, assured that it will be unfolded to him, if not in 
this world, at last in heaven, to brighten the bliss and glory 
of his immortality. It has been objected that the obscuri- 
ties of revelation have given rise to those controversies 
which have raged with volcanic fury in the bosom of the 
church, and lacerated its peace. But controversy need not 
be conducted with a bitter spirit, and has often resulted in 
binding in closer fellowship those who have engaged in it. 
It has subserved many valuable purposes in the church of 
Christ. ‘Controversy,’ says Lord Bacon, “ winnows the 
truth.” It fastens the attention of men on the Divine word, 
and renders many truths, which without it would have lain 
dormant in the memory, powerfully effective in the soul. 
Divine truth would be far less frequently examined by us 
if we were permitted to believe that we could by no possi- 
bility be mistaken in regard to it. 

It ought not to surprise us that God has chosen to make 
his revelation a means of pleasure,as He had made ita 
means of instruction to man. We know what satisfaction 
the student of nature derives from the conquest of the 
scientific difficulties that lie in his pathway ; that he finds 
in his mental triumph an exultation as great as that of the 
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warrior in the day of his victory,—a pleasure which he 
could not attain if his mental operations were altogether 
unimpeded. The student of revelation finds a similar satis- 
faction in overcoming the difficulties which he encounters 
in his sacred investigations: no man receives so much 
enjoyment as he, when the obscurities that have puzzled 
him disappear, and all becomes luminous where all had 
been dark,—not the historian when some newly-discovered 
volume throws a flood of light on the pages of some 
doubtful history,—nor the ethnologist when he successfully 
unravels the intricacies of philology,—nor the astronomer 
when, in the application of the laws of mathematics to the 
mechanism of the universe, he brings into light some fact 
or some law which seems to bind all the creation in har- 
mony. The difficulties of revelation impart to God’s word 
that perpetual novelty which distinguishes it from all other 
volumes, and which many have regarded as a conclusive 
proof of its heavenly inspiration. Who would not be 
disquieted to find that he had learned all that could be 
known of the sacred Scriptures, and that he had no further 
pleasure to anticipate from the study of that volume which 
has already afforded him so much delight? 

It is to be considered that many portions of the sacred 
volume, which are not necessarily and forever incompre- 
hensible to men, are designed, not for the present age, but 
for coming generations. Especially is this true of those 
prophecies which relate to the future; and although all 
Scripture is profitable, many things in the sacred volume 
may be obscure to us, because they were designed especially 
for generations of men that have long since passed from 
the stage of human action. 

Patient study and earnest prayer would remove from the 
Scriptures many of those obscurities about which we hear 
so-much complaint. | 

The mysteries of revelation, or those difficulties of the 
Scriptures which seem to be insuperable to the human 
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understanding, furnish no valid objection to the truth of 
revelation. 

The mysteries of revelation are many,—to some extent 
mystery is connected with almost every doctrine that it 
utters. The nature of the Divine essence, and of some at 
least of the Divine attributes, the trinity of persons in the 
Godhead, and the incarnation of Divinity, the manner in 
which God exercises a providential government over the 
family of man without doing violence to the human will, 
the harmony of the Divine decrees with man’s freedom and 
responsibility,—these are subjects entirely and forever in- 
scrutable to us. The permission of sin by a Being of 
infinite holiness and power, and the fact that a being per- 
fectly holy has yielded to the temptations of sin, are also 
mysterious to us; nor can we trace the mode of the purifi- 
cation of the human soul under a system of grace,—the 
movements of the Holy Spirit as He proceeds in his 
regenerative work. 

God, in giving a revelation to man, was under no obliga- 
tion to explain already-discovered mysteries, or to make 
every new thing that He disclosed plain to the understand- 
ings of men. He had a right to determine how far his 
revelation should extend, as He had a right to determine 
whether He would give a revelation at all. He has made 
known to man all that is necessary to his salvation, and 
we ought not to complain that He has not fully gratified 
our curiosity, since to do so was not the design of his 
revelation. As well might we find fault with God because 
He has not revealed to us the extent of the organized 
universe, the exact location of the heaven of the redeemed, 
or all the pursuits and occupations of the angels. 

Many of the doctrines of revelation are necessarily 
mysterious to man. We could not completely comprehend 
them, however they might be arrayed before us, on account 
of the feebleness of our intellects. Some of them are 
unintelligible to even the angels of heaven, because their ° 
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powers are finite. To know all mysteries, we must cease 
to be men, and become Divine. The attributes of omnis- 
cience and omnipresence are incomprehensible to finite 
beings, because infinite attributes, and other truths of reve- 
lation we are unable to comprehend on account of their 
infinitude. Around the throne of God is “the majesty of 
darkness,” the grandeur of gloom; and until we can reach 
the utmost verge of infinity, and grasp immensity, and 
measure eternity, we must confess our littleness and ac- 
knowledge that God is past finding out. If God himself 
is incomprehensible, we may reasonably expect the methods 
of his providence and grace to be alike so. We ought not 
to desire, if the thing were possible, to so contract the doc- 
trines of revelation as to bring them within our grasp. 
Shall we destroy the sublimity of the ocean by making it 
so shallow that we can wade through it? Shall we destroy 
the grandeur of the firmament by bringing the stars so 
low that we may climb over them? We have no more 
right to demand an acquaintance with the mysteries of 
God’s word than the pismire would have to demand to be 
changed into an eagle, or to be made capable of winding 
through the intricacies of the calculus. As well might 
men complain that God has placed a limitation to their 
physical powers, so that they cannot travel from world to 
world, as complain that He has not given them that more 
than angelic vision whereby they could pry into the secret 
things which belong to himself. 

The mysteries of revelation are 7” analogy with nature 
around us,—that nature which we recognize as the work- 
manship of God. In every object we survey, from the 
loftiest forest-tree to the humblest herb, from man, the 
masterpiece of the lower creation, to the meanest insect 
that crawls beneath our feet, we find something impenetra- 
ble to our understandings. Science does not remove, but 
only multiplies, the mysteries of nature. The philosopher 
is compelled to admit that after he has conducted his in- 
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vestigations to the utmost attainable point, there remain 
wonders innumerable which he has no hope of explaining. 
The astronomer, who surveys the boundless heavens, and 
the botanist, who examines the minute flower, must alike 
submit in their inquiries to the decree of the great Creator,— 
“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’ We know the 
qualities of matter, but who can understand or describe its 
substratum ? We know that one body impinging on an- 
other will put it in motion, but who can tell how it is that 
‘impulse produces motion? Who can explain the causes 
of gravitation? To whom is not vegetable or animal life 
a mystery? The essence of the soul as distinguished from 
its properties is entirely unknown to us, although we neces- 
sarily believe in its existence; and no man can point out 
the connecting link between the soul and the body, or 
understand the reciprocal action of material and immaterial 
things on each other. Mystery envelops the subject of the 
human will: it is equally difficult to determine how a being 
governed certainly by motives can be free, and how a being 
not governed by the greater motive can be a moral agent. 
The human understanding can indeed know nothing but 
in part: the scholar may move a step farther into mystery 
than the illiterate man, but he cannot move out of it; the 
man of learning finds himself surrounded by more mys- 
teries than the unlearned; you widen your circle of 
knowledge only to render the contiguous circumference of 
mystery that lies without it more immense. It is unreason- 
able in men to refuse to be saved because God, in seeking 
their salvation, has not deviated from that method of con- 
cealing himself and his ways which He has elsewhere 
observed; if the Scriptures contained no mysteries we 
should have reason on that account to suspect the Divinity 
of their origin, since in that case they would be so little 
like the rest of God’s creation. 

That natural religion, the truth of which most men 
admit, embraces mysteries. Who can understand how the 
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universe was formed from nothing? The eternity and 
infinity of God are entirely inexplicable to us. The omni- 
presence of the Deity—the fact that He is everywhere 
present and yet existing without extension or parts—is as 
mysterious as the doctrine of the Trinity itself. The 
greatest of modern metaphysicians has taught that there is 
not a difficulty in theology that is not found in philosophy 
(and he means to include in that term natural religion). 
Predestination is a mystery of revelation that is especially 
offensive to the minds of many. It is equally a mystery: 
of natural religion. Reason teaches that the Creator has 
formed the universe on a definite plan and for a definite 
purpose, and He must consequently have some mode of 
governing or controlling his moral subjects. Reason—our 
own consciousness—teaches that man is free. Reason then 
teaches, as the Scriptures teach, that God has some method 
of governing his moral subjects without violating their free 
agency; otherwise one of two alternatives must be adopted, 
either that God is not sovereign or man is not free. The 
difficulty lies in reconciling the Divine sovereignty with 
man’s free agency; neither reason nor revelation, although 
they both teach both, points out the mode of their recon- 
ciliation. It deserves our notice that revelation has cleared 
up so many of the difficulties of natural religion, that its 
votaries have little reason to complain of the comparatively 
few obscurities which the Scriptures present; they have 
removed many more difficulties than they have originated. 

There is no positive system of infidelity that does not 
include mysteries, and it is impossible to propose a religion 
entirely divested of the mysterious. It may be safely 
affirmed that every infidel, even the atheist, has embraced 
in his creed propositions or doctrines as inexplicable as 
anything which has found a place within God’s written 
revelation. 

Christianity has certainly introduced new mysteries, and 
necessarily, because it has opened new fields of truth, for ’ 
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mystery surrounds all truth as the sky the earth. Chris- 
tianity brings us nearer the infinite, and, of course, into 
closer contact with what is incomprehensible. It reveals 
the grandest truths, makes the brightest disclosures of the 
Divinity, goes farthest up into the Godhead, and therefore 
we ought to expect it to contain the very greatest mys- 
teries. The highest mountains are lost in the clouds; it 
has been said: ‘Like the mountains which, the higher 
they are, cast the larger shadows, the gospel is the more 
obscure and mysterious on account of its sublimity.” 

The mysteries of revelation are adapted to produce the 
best moral effects in the Christian believer. There are 
many mysteries in nature which we must recognize if we 
would attain prosperity or even preserve life itself. The 
mysteries of God’s word inspire adoration to the Supreme 
Being, promote humility, which, if not piety itself, is its 
chief support and most graceful adornment, and produce a 
spirit of acquiescence in the inexplicable dealings of Divine 
providence. That which is obscure in the Divine nature 
inspires even loftier sentiments than that which is intelli- 
gible, just as the clouds, which move majestically along 
the firmament, awaken emotions of greater sublimity than 
the light which diffuses itself over the newly-awakened 
and rejoicing earth. It is by means of the mysteries of 
revelation that we may assure ourselves of the reality of 
our faith; for when we accept them, we know that we 
believe on the authority of God; but when we believe that 
which is divested of mystery, it is difficult for us to deter- 
mine whether we are trusting simply to our own under- 
standings, or submitting ourselves to the oracles of God. 
Certain it is that faith is better disciplined and more invig- 
orated by receiving the mysteries of revelation than by 
merely yielding assent to those truths of the Scriptures 
which nature had previously taught or reason now con- 
firms. 

After all, the mysteries of God’s word are but an excess 
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of light. It is not because the Deity is robed in darkness 
and wrapped in storm that He is seen by us with so little 
distinctness, but it is the splendor of the glory which invests 
Him that dazzles our vision, and thus renders Him obscure. 


Cue Ree 


OIFFICULTIES OF REVELATION. TRINITY. GEOLOGY. UNITY OF THE HUMAN 
RACE. 


THE subject of the present chapter is that which was 
discussed in part in the last,—viz., the difficulties of reve- 
lation. 

It is affirmed that many doctrines and facts are recorded 
in the Scriptures which are contradicted by the plain teach- 
ings of common sense and of science. Only a few of the 
alleged contradictions referred to deserve any serious con- 
sideration. 

Truths are never contradictory. If two contradictory 
doctrines are found in the Scriptures, one (or both) of them 
must be false; so also if any fact recorded in the Scriptures 
were contradicted by nature, we could not accept that fact 
as true. If the Scriptures contain contradictions, they 
ought not to be regarded as a revelation from God. The 
Bible teaches many things about which reason is silent and 
unable to yield any confirmatory response, but nothing 
that reason contradicts. 

Nothing has more perplexed minds honest and earnest 
in pursuit of truth than the doctrine of the Trinity,—a doc- 
trine which must ever remain mysterious to man, at least 
in his present state of existence. It is probable that the 
loftiest spirits of the universe cannot comprehend it in all 
its amplitude. It is embraced in that subject of the Divine 
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nature, which is the most exalted, the most mysterious, 
and the most difficult of all subjects, because the vastest 
that man or angel can be called to contemplate. Although, 
however, this doctrine is enveloped in mystery, it involves 
no contradiction: reason cannot affirm or confirm it, but 
reason cannot contradict it. 

It has been objected to the doctrine of the Trinity that 
it proposes the absurdity that three may be one and one 
may be three. If it had been affirmed that the persons of 
the Trinity are three and one in the same sense, there 
would have been manifest contradiction ; but no such thing 
has been affirmed. Trinitarians do not believe that the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three different substances; 
if they did, they would be justly exposed to the charge of 
polytheism. They believe that the three persons are the 
same (not merely similar) in substance and equal in power 
and glory. It has been the belief of the church in all ages 
that the whole substance or essence of the Deity is in the 
Father, the whole of it in the Son, and the whole of it in 
the Holy Spirit. The sameness of substance preserves the 
Divine unity, so that the azfference of persons does not con- 
flict with it. 

According to what is perhaps the most orthodox and 
approved opinion, the attributes of the Deity constitute his 
essence. Adopting that opinion, there is no contradiction 
in the doctrine of the Trinity as held by us, since we recog- 
nize all the Divine attributes as belonging equally to each 
of the persons of the Trinity. In the opinion of some 
divines, the essence of the Divinity is to be distinguished 
from his attributes, just as the essence of the human mind 
is distinguished from its faculties or properties. It is not 
surprising, since all agree that man was made in the image 
of his Maker, that some should adopt the opinion that the 
Creator and the rational creature have each an essence of 
his own distinguishable from his attributes or qualities. 
The faculties of the human mind are by psychologists 
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called phenomenal, and it may be that there is no profane- 
ness in calling the attributes of God phenomenal, although 
the idea must be ever entertained that, if phenomenal, they 
are eternally so. Ifthe attributes of God are phenomenal, 
the persons of the Trinity, which are sustained by the 
same essence which sustains the Divine attributes, may be 
also phenomenal (of course, to avoid Sabellianism, these 
persons must be regarded as eternal phenomena); and if 
there is no contradiction in saying that there exist many 
Divine attributes, there is, for the same reason, no contra- 
diction in saying that there is a plurality of persons in the 
Godhead. The persons of the Trinity and the attributes of 
God are certainly not the same; they may differ widely ; 
but since, as varying phenomena of one Divine essence, the 
attributes of God do not interfere with the unity of the 
Godhead, so, as varying phenomena of the one Divine 
essence, the persons of the Trinity do not contradict the 
unity of the Godhead. The whole Divine essence is in 
each Divine attribute when it acts; and the whole Divine 
essence is, and has been from eternity, in each of the 
persons of the Trinity. Weare not willing to commit our- 
selves to the opinion that the attributes and persons of the 
Deity are phenomenal; but we would rather embrace it 
than renounce the doctrine of the Trinity: we reason with 
those who do embrace it, and we deem the argumentum ad 
hominem admissible even in theological discussions. 

In considering the doctrine of the Trinity we must ever 
bear in mind that reasoning which applies to the finite does 
not always apply to the infinite. There was great force in 
the words of a distinguished American statesman, when he 
replied to a Unitarian friend who affirmed that Trinitarians 
made three one and one three, “You and I know very 
little of the arithmetic of heaven.’”’ The author of “ Chris- 
tian Theism” has expanded this thought in the following 
words: “The persons of the Godhead, though three, are 
yet one, because there can be but one Infinite Being. There 
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is nothing irrational in the doctrine. The common diffi- 
culty arises from extending reason beyond its province, 
and from the application of the infinite to those principles 
of judgment which we find to be true of the finite. Things 
finite are limited in time and space, finite mrinds in the ex- 
tent and sphere of their powers, and, consequently, also in 
time and space. These limitations, then, distinguish one 
from another, as individuals of a plurality. The heathen 
therefore, whose gods were beings of limited power and 
prescribed authority, consistently believed in a plurality of 
gods,—a god of heaven, a god of hell, a god of the sea, a 
god of war. But once admit that God is infinite, and our 
principles of reason, which are competent to judge of the 
finite, and to carry us from the finite to the infinite, become 
incompetent to understand the internal nature of the Deity. 
They can assure us that two finites are distinct, but cannot 
pronounce it irrational to say that two infinites are essen- 
tially one. It is well known to mathematicians that the 
common rules of numbers are inapplicable to infinites; it 
is no less conceivable that there may be internal relations 
in the unknown essence of the Deity which may be par- 
tially and distinctly represented by the human distinction 
of personality ; though quite incomprehensible to us, yet 
these distinctions be compatible with the Divine unity.... 
The persons of the Godhead, each possessing the same 
infinite attributes, cannot be essentially distinct from one 
another. All we can pretend to say is this, that the Divine 
persons are not three in the same sense in which they are 
one.” 

It has been affirmed that the Scriptures are contradicted 
by science, inasmuch as the sun and moon are represented 
in the book of Joshua as standing still. Some have sup- 
posed that the passage here referred to is a mere poetical 
quotation or allusion, and, if it be so, the objection to inspi- 
ration derived from it is at once removed. It were puerile 
to say that it is unscientific to affirm that the sun stood 
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still inasmuch as he is already stationary, since in all 
languages of men, and even in the writings of modern 
men of science, the sun is spoken of as rising and setting, 
as though he and not the earth had motion. He rises and 
sets relatively, not absolutely. So he is represented by 
Joshua as relatively standing still. But it is declared an 
impossibility that the earth should have stood still so as to 
present the phenomena described in the book of Joshua. 
Here we touch the subject of miracles, which we purpose 
to discuss in the progress of this work. God, who put the 
earth in motion at first, is certainly able to retard or stop 
its revolution on its axis, and it devolves on the objector 
to prove that He has never done so. The sacred record 
does not, however, require us to believe that the earth, in 
the time of Joshua, actually ceased its motion, but only 
that, by the exercise of Divine power, the sun and moon 
were made to appear to stand still, and that their shining on 
the earth was protracted. 

The objection to the truth of revelation, which is drawn 
from geology, deserves our consideration. When first pre- 
sented, it had great influence in fostering skepticism; but 
since it has been more fully examined, it has lost its force. 
It is objected that Moses has made a mistake as to the 
time of the creation of the world, representing it as occur- 
ring about six or seven thousand years ago, whereas geol- 
ogy teaches that many hundreds of thousands of years 
have elapsed since the creation of the earth. A very high 
_ degree of respect is due to the opinion that the earth has 
stood for millions of ages. Still, it must be borne in mind 
that the science of geology is yet in its infancy, and that a 
few slight discoveries might overturn many of its theories, 
We must take the liberty of saying that many geologists 
have expressed themselves, on a new and difficult subject, 
with more confidence than the modesty of true science and 
the extent of their observations and the force of their rea- 
soning would seem to justify. It is gratifying, nevertheless, 
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to know that the wisest and best of modern geologists 
have not regarded their scientific theories as conflicting 
with ‘revelation, and that, so far from finding in their favor- 
ite science anything to shake their faith in the Scriptures, 
they have found init much to enlarge their views of natural 
theology, much to kindle the fervor of their pious devo- 
tion, and much to increase their confidence in the book of 
inspiration. One mistake that is common let us here cor- 
rect. It is that of supposing that all the physical sciences, 
as they are presented to us, are infallible. Mathematics 
are, indeed, infallible; but much of what is called science 
is not sustained by any such amount of argument and evi- 
dence as that which supports the credibility of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

It is a sufficient answer to the argument drawn from 
geology against revelation that the Scriptures nowhere 
affirm that the matter of the world was created only 
six thousand years ago; they do not inform us at what 
period it was created. Several methods of reconciling 
geology and the Scriptures have been proposed. It is 
sufficient for the defense of Christianity that one method 
of their reconciliation should exist. Let us take that 
which more than half a century ago was presented by Dr. 
Chalmers, that wonderful man, who explored every cavern 
of thought before he covered it with effulgence and glory. 
Chalmers says: “The following are the two first verses of 
the book of Genesis: ‘In the beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. And the earth was without form, 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the deep. And 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ Now, 
let it be supposed that the work of the first day in the 
Mosaic account of the creation begins with the Spirit of 
God moving on the face of the waters. The detailed his- 
tory of creation in the first chapter begins at the middle of 
the second verse; and what precedes may be understood 
as an introductory sentence, by which we are most appo- 
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sitely told both that God created all things at first, and 
that afterwards, by what interval of time is not specified, 
the earth lapsed into a chaos, from the darkness and dis- 
order of which the present system or economy was made 
to arise. Between the initial act and the details of Gen- 
esis the world, for aught we know, might have been the 
theatre of many revolutions, the traces of which geology 
may still investigate, and to which, in fact, she has confi- 
dently appealed as the vestiges of so many continents that 
have now passed away.” The argument just stated an- 
swers the objections not only of geologists, but of astrono- 
mers, with respect to the antiquity of the physical universe ; 
for, from the fact that light from remote nebulze or stars 
that has just reached our earth must have traveled for two 
hundred thousand years before reaching it, we are com- 
pelled to conclude that those heavenly bodies have been in 
existence during that immense period. Let it not be sup- 
posed that the recent discoveries of geology have induced 
Christian theologians to adopt the opinion that the material 
universe has been for ages in existence. To suppose that 
all the universe was created and organized at once is to 
imagine too great a crowding together of events. Many 
of the early writers in the Christian church interpreted the 
first chapter of Genesis substantially as it has been inter- 
preted by Chalmers; and many modern divines, uninflu- 
enced by geology, have believed in the great antiquity of 
both the heavens and the earth. It is most reasonable to 
believe that our world was, not created, but reorganized to 
become the dwelling-place of man, six thousand years ago. 

New as the science of geology is, it furnishes strong 
confirmation of the truth of revelation; its harmony with 
the word of God is astonishing. It proves that szzvacles are 
possible and credible; that God has directly interposed 
to exert his power otherwise than by merely sustaining the 
universe as it had existed; that He has been, during the 
last seven thousand_ years, engaged in the work of creation. 
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No power in nature can create a new species of animal, and, 
as scientific men have agreed, no species of animal can be 
transmuted into another. Geology, however, teaches that 
new species of animals have been at various times intro- 
duced on the earth; and as we can ascribe their introduction 
to no other cause, we must ascribe it to the power of God. 
If it has been proved that God has exerted his creative 
power on the earth again and again since its creation, there 
is no difficulty in supposing that He may have exerted that 
power eighteen hundred years ago,—when the Redeemer 
was born and performed his achievements. The exercise 
of creative power on earth is, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, a miracle. Thus we see that geology overthrows the 
opinion of the atheist, who contends for an infinite series 
of human beings, and at the same time shows the possi- 
bility of all the Divine interpositions which are alleged to 
have been connected with the introduction and establish- 
ment of the Christian religion. 

Geology also renders probable the coming destruction of 
the world by fire; thus affording evidence of the truth of 
the scriptural prophecy that on the day of final judg- 
ment “the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also 
and the works that are therein shall be burned up.” Sir 
Charles Lyell has said that “when we consider the com- 
bustible nature of the elements of the earth, we may be 
allowed to share the astonishment of Pliny, that a single 
day should pass without a general conflagration.” He says 
that the earth’s crust must ultimately fall in, and regards 
the destruction of the world by fire as an inevitable catas- 
trophe. Let us here say that it has been shown that the 
combined researches of certain astronomers and geologists 
furnish, by fair inference, confirmation of the Mosaic account 
of the reorganization of the world. Astronomy has shown 
that many of the fixed stars or suns, which have been 
obscured for a long period, have been rekindled; that it is 
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possible that our sun, after it had been obscured for a 
season, was rekindled about the time of the creation of 
man. Geologists have shown that our sun was actually 
obscured about that time, and that the time of the sun’s 
last obscuration was “‘a period of universal darkness and 
universal death’’—the tohu va-bohu of Moses, when “the 
earth was without form, and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.” The limits which we have pre- 
scribed to ourselves have forbidden our stating more fully 
the arguments which learned writers on the subject have 
presented for the purpose of showing to what an extent the 
Mosaic account of the creation harmonizes with the teach- 
ings of geology and astronomy. 

It has been objected to the truth of revelation, that the 
scriptural account of the uzzty of the human race conflicts 
with the teachings of science. So warmly has the objection 
alluded to been urged during recent years that in a work 
like this it may seem to demand not only a consideration, 
but a full discussion. To consider in detail all the argu- 
ments that have been brought to bear on this subject 
would, however, require a larger space than we can afford 
to give it, and we must refer the reader to the well-known 
and ably-written volumes, published during the last few 
years, in which it has been thoroughly discussed. We hope 
to give such an outline of the general argument as may 
lead every honest understanding to a right conclusion with 
respect to the important question before us. 

The Bible certainly teaches the unity of the human race; 
and Christian theologians of every age have so understood 
it. Adamand Eve are represented by Moses as the parents 
of the family of man. Eve is styled, in the book of Genesis, 
“the mother of all living.” The apostle Paul, at Athens, 
declared that “ God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” That sin 
which is inherited by all the races of mankind alike is said 
to have flowed from him that offended in Eden; and that . 
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curse which has blighted the happiness of all men de- 
scended from him. “ By one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin; and so death passed upon all men.” 
Adam is represented in the Scriptures as the head of all 
sinning men, and Christ as the head of all the redeemed. 
The Saviour manifestly came into the world to bring salva- 
tion only to the descendants of Adam: descended himself 
from the first pair, who had lived in Paradise, it behooved 
Him to be, and He was (with the exception of sin), in all 
things like his brethren, and He came to redeem only the 
nature of which He partook himself, and the beings who 
were called his brethren because they had a common 
ancestry with himself. But Christ is called in the Scrip- 
tures the Saviour of all men, and that He designed his 
salvation for all nations is evident from the fact that He 
commanded it to be preached to all: the conclusion, there- 
fore, is inevitable that the Scriptures teach that all men 
have a common ancestry with Christ, or are, like Him, the 
descendants of Adam. To deny the unity of the human 
race is, then, to deny the fact of redemption, because it is 
to bring into discredit the whole of our professed revelation. 
If the opinion could be adopted that Adam was the pro- 
genitor of only the white races, the just conclusion from it 
would be that Christ is the Saviour of only the white races, 
—a conclusion which the Scriptures do not permit, and 
from which all our better feelings instantly revolt: experi- 
ence has shown that men of all nations are morally 
depraved and subject to death, and that they may all expe- 
rience the consolations, the hopes, and the sanctifying 
influence of the gospel. 

Before we proceed to discuss the question of the unity 
of the race simply as a question of science or of confessedly 
uninspired history, let us say that, as it can be nothing 
more than doubtful to all who do not take the affirmative 
- side of it, it ought to be submitted to the Scriptures for 
decision, because they contain the earliest records and con- 
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stitute in part the oldest history of the race, and because 
the probability of the truth of their testimony on the 
subject is great in proportion to the probability of their 
inspiration,—which latter probability is rendered great by 
arguments numerous, varied, and forcible. The evidence 
that can disprove a scriptural statement ought to be of the 
clearest and most satisfactory kind, such as to exclude all 
doubt. Let us also say that if the varieties which exist 
among men cannot be reconciled with the unity of the 
race on scientific grounds, rather than deny a scriptural 
fact, and in so doing disown revelation, it would be more 
reasonable to ascribe these varieties to a miraculous cause, 
—to believe, as has been suggested by some, that God, at 
the time of the confusion of tongues and the dispersion of 
men, imposed on human beings an organic law which has 
operated to produce all the diversities among races which 
we witness,—especially to believe that the descendants of 
Ham have been degraded by a Divine curse miraculously 
executed upon them. 

Let us now proceed to consider our subject as it appears 
in the light of secular history and of science. We shall 
first consider the arguments which may be adduced in 
favor of the unity of the race, and then the objections which 
have been urged against it. 

We affirm that all the various races of mankind belong 
to the same species: by belonging to the same species, we 
mean that they are of the same origin, or descended from 
the same pair. When we use the word species with refer- 
ence to other animals, we wish it to be understood also in 
the same sense. 

The question before us ought not, certainly, to be decided 
by mere authority : it is pleasing, however, to know, and it 
ought to influence our judgments to a degree, that although 
the subject of diversity of races has been greatly agitated 
and discussed during recent days, the great majority of 
scientific men adhere to the time-honored opinion that all 
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mankind are the offspring of a common parentage. Prich- 
ard and Bachman, who have studied this subject profoundly, 
deserve our high respect as authorities—both of whom 
maintain the unity of the race. Humboldt, the great writer 
of the “ Cosmos,’ who has not been regarded as in any 
eminent degree prejudiced in favor of the Christian religion, 
says: “So long as attention was directed solely to the 
extremes in varieties of color and of form, and to the 
vividness of the first impression of the senses, the observer 
was naturally disposed to regard races rather as originally 
different species than as varieties. In my opinion, however, 
more powerful arguments can be advanced in favor of the 
unity of the human races.” Even Sir Charles Lyell, who 
may be said to follow science recklessly wherever it may 
lead, speaks of the theory of the origin of all men from a 
single pair as a theory to which, for his part, he could 
“never see any ethnological or physiological objection, pro- 
vided time enough be allowed for the slow growth of races.” 

The traditions and histories of nations confirm the 
opinion that all mankind have had a common origin. 
Every nation has a tradition of a golden age of the race, 
an era of human innocence, that points back to Eden. 
Almost every nation has had a tradition of a deluge, and 
of the preservation of a single family from the desolating 
waters. Humboldt mentions such a tradition as existing 
among the ignorant native tribes in South America, and 
says: “These ancient traditions of the human race, which 
are dispersed over the globe, like the fragments of a vast 
shipwreck, are of the greatest interest in the philosophical 
study of our species. Like certain families of plants, which, 
notwithstanding the diversity of climates and influence of 
heights, retain the impress of a common type, so the tradi- 
tions respecting the primitive state of the globe present 
among all nations a resemblance that fills us with astonish- 
ment. The substance of the traditions respecting the 
destroyed races and the renovation of nature is everywhere 
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almost the same, although each nation gives it a different 
coloring.” These traditions point us to the deluge recorded 
in the Scriptures, and go to show that all the existing races 
of men are the descendants of Noah. Tradition and history 
also represent all the races of men as originating in central 
Asia; from which fact it is fair to infer that they all belong 
to the same family and may claim the same ancestry. 
Another argument for the unity of the human race is 
derived from the similarity which exists between the 
languages of all the nations of the earth. Mankind at first, 
if they constitute one race or family, must have spoken one 
language, which might indeed have become wholly lost in 
the lapse of ages, but of which it is reasonable to expect to 
find some traces in the varying languages of men. The 
resemblances of languages, as really as the identity of tradi- 
tions, prove the unity of the race: they are so numerous, 
and of such a nature, and exist so universally and among 
nations so entirely separated from each other, that they 
cannot be accounted for on any other hypothesis than that 
of one language spoken by all mankind. Races differing 
from each other in their origin would differ from each 
other entirely as to the structure of their languages and as 
to the words they employ, excepting at least those words 
which bear a resemblance to sounds in nature; for the 
structure of language and the use of words are entirely 
artificial and arbitrary. Philology has been used success- 
fully as a means of discovering to a degree the history of 
nations,—at least of showing between what nations close 
affinities have existed in obscure ages; nor is it strange 
that it has been successfully used in tracing all mankind 
to a common origin. Klaproth, who is said to entertain 
no especial reverence for the Divine oracles, thus expresses 
himself: “ The universal affinity of language is placed in so 
strong a light that it must be considered by all as com- 
pletely demonstrated. This appears inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis than that of admitting fragments of a 
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primary language to exist through all the languages of the 
old and new world.” The opinion just recited has been 
held by Herder, Schlegel, Humboldt, and nearly all the 
most distinguished linguists of the day; and we may 
claim, for reasons just given, this unity of language as a 
proof of the unity of the race. 

Another argument which has been adduced to prove 
that all mankind belong to the same species is derived 
from the fact that hybrids, or the progeny of different 
species, do not propagate. The law according to which 
different species are forbidden to amalgamate is illustrative 
of the wisdom of the Creator, inasmuch as it prevents the 
confounding of all the existing species of animals: without 
its operation, new races of animals would be multiplied 
interminably, the old ones would cease to exist, specific 
distinctions would be entirely lost sight of, and the world 
would become filled with beings the most misshapen and 
monstrous. Of the existence of hybrids there is no doubt, 
but nothing could be better established than the fact that 
they are usually barren; and not only do they rarely, if 
ever, propagate, but their progeny, if they have any, speedily 
die out. Now, nothing is better known than the fact that 
the various races of mankind have intermingled and pro- 
duced new permanent races: the progeny of the amalga- 
mated human races are prolific, not sterile: some have 
supposed that the mixture of two of the human races pro- 
duces in general even a hardier, healthier, and.more active 
race. Weconclude from the fertility of the mixed races 
that they belong to the same species, or have a common 
origin. It has been said, indeed, that the mulatto—the 
progeny of the white and negro races—is not healthy or 
long-lived, and would not long continue to propagate. It 
is true, probably, that he cannot endure cold so well as his 
white ancestor, or heat so well as his negro progenitor; but 
he is usually as healthy and long-lived as either the white 
or the black man: placed in a climate suitable to them, 
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mulattoes would, doubtless, propagate and be prolific to 
the end of time. 

The points of resemblance between the various races of 
mankind are so striking and numerous as to convince us 
that they all belong to the same species and are descended 
from the same pair. Their physiology proves the identity 
of their origin; for, they have the same physical structure 
and the same vital organs: their pathology proves it; for 
they are subject to the same diseases, They are all alike 
in standing erect; in having the same number of arms and 
legs, hands and feet, fingers and toes, eyes and ears; in 
having the same number of bones and muscles, the same 
number of, and similar, digestive organs; as to the time 
and manner of bringing forth and nourishing their young ; 
in using all kinds of food and in cooking what they eat; in 
their power of adapting themselves to all climates; in their 
use of articulate speech, which distinguishes them from the 
brute creation. All men resemble each other in their intel- 
lectual faculties, although these faculties are cultivated to 
different degrees among different nations; all of them have 
the perceptive faculties, the faculty of suggestion, memory, 
imagination, the power of association of ideas, and (what 
distinguishes them from inferior animals) the power of 
abstraction. All men resemble each other in their moral 
emotions and in their moral character. The capacity of 
human beings for education and progress, which is uni- 
versal, distinguishes them from all other animals, and 
constitutes a proof of the identity of their origin. All men 
are sinners. The depravity of mankind is known to be 
universal. It is unreasonable to suppose that the Deity 
created man a depraved being, and especially is it unreason- 
able to suppose that He went on creating a number of 
depraved races. Man is not now what he was when he 
proceeded from the hand of his Maker: he is a fallen 
being. Can we suppose that all these different races, 
undergoing different probations, have all fallen? Orcan we 
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suppose that the father of one race has undergone a moral 
probation for all the other races? No; this universal 
depravity points us to Adam, the federal man and the first 
tramseressor, as the father of all mankind; it proves the 
unity of the human race. All men are alike also in pos- 
sessing an instinctive belief in immortality. Man is every- 
where a religious being; no race or nation has existed with- 
out religious worship. If sameness of species and identity 
of origin can be proved by any number of existing points 
of resemblance, then it is proved that all mankind are of 
the same species and origin. 

It has been objected to the doctrine of the unity of the 
race, that so many differences and dissimilarities exist 
among the various races of mankind that it is unreasonable 
to suppose that they are all the descendants of a single 
pair. The objection just stated has been urged by several 
men of no small distinction in the scientific world; but it 
has been fully met. It has been well ascertained that 
great varieties may arise among individuals of the same 
species of animals, and that these varieties may be propa- 
gated and become permanent. The same law prevails 
also in the vegetable world. The reason of this law, so 
far especially as animals are concerned, seems to be that 
they may become adapted to different localities and dif 
ferent modes of life. Its operation is to produce an agree- 
able diversity among living things, without that confusion 
which would result from a commingling of different species. 
Reasoning from the law just stated, we may conclude that 
permanent varieties are to be expected to be found in the 
human species; and that, if the differences found among 
races of men are not greater than are found among inferior 
animals of the same species, these different races of men may 
be of the same species. It is asserted by the ablest men 
of science that the varieties that have arisen among lower 
animals of the same species are as marked and fixed 
as those which appear among mankind. We do not pre- 
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tend to have made an independent investigation of this 
subject, but we presume that the facts which we shall 
quote are established beyond all dispute. It is known 
that all the varieties of the dog belong to the same species; 
that all the varieties of the swine have the same origin; 
that all the varieties of the ox are traceable to a common 
parentage. The same may be said of the varieties of the 
sheep. Varieties of animals from the same stock may be 
produced within a few hundred years, and often in a much 
shorter time. Climates, countries, custom, and education are 
known to exert a powerful influence on both the bodies 
and the intellects of men; it is also probable that, at an 
eatly period of the world, the deteriorating influences 
which operated on man were more powerful than any 
which have since existed. It has been said that it is 
impossible that the white man and the negro should be 
of the same species. Yet the Hindoo, who, as ethnolo- 
gists inform us, belongs to the Indo-Germanic race, or is 
of the same race with the Briton, is often almost as black 
as the negro. It has been said that history allows too 
short a time for the degradation of the white man into 
the negro; that the monuments and records of Egypt 
show us that the negro has existed, as he is now, as far 
back as within eight hundred years of the flood. The 
wisest men have refused their confidence to the testi- 
mony of the Egyptian records on the subject in question. 
Admitting its accuracy, and adopting the chronology of the 
Septuagint or Hales, a thousand years (quite time enough) 
is allowed for the effecting of the negro’s degradation. 

A distinguished scientific man has advanced the theory 
“that races of men originated, as did plants and other ani- 
mals, where they are found.” In opposition to this theory 
it has been said that it cannot be proved that the lower 
animals were created where they now exist, but that the 
contrary can be shown with regard to most of them; most 
of the domestic animals certainly came from Asia; that 
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even if other animals did originate where they exist, it 
does not necessarily follow that man so originated, since 
he has reason given him, to direct him where to locate him- 
self; that it is proved from history that mankind generally 
did not originate where they now exist; that their resi- 
dence does not correspond with that of the flora and fauna, 
according to the theory; and that this theory makes the 
number of human races indefinite and almost innumerable. 

We have shown, we trust, that the Scriptures do not 
conflict with the teachings of human science in the cases 
alleged; they do so in no case; and the fact that, while 
they speak so plainly and frequently of natural things, 
they contain no scientific errors, furnishes a very persuasive 
argument for their inspiration. In this respect they con- 
trast strikingly with all other books professing to be in- 
spired. “Inthe religious books of the Hindoos,” Gaussen 
says, “we are told that the moon is fifty thousand leagues 
higher than the sun, that it shines by its own light, and 
animates our body; that our earth is triangular and flat, 
composed of seven stories,—the first of honey, the second 
of sugar, the third of butter, the fourth of wine; and 
that all this mass is carried on the heads of innumerable 
elephants, which, in shaking themselves, cause the earth 
to tremble.” The Koran of Mahomet represents moun- 
tains as made to keep the earth from being moved, and 
the earth as held by anchors. Almost every distinguished 
writer of antiquity has written some scientific absurdity, 
which would disprove its justness if he had made a claim to 
inspiration. The same may be said also of almost all the 
early writers of the Christian church. Why do you find in 
the books of the Bible no such scientific errors? The answer 
is, because they are inspired. The inspired writers were 
not, necessarily, scientific men; they were certainly unac- 
quainted with many of the discoveries of modern science; 
yet they have written as though they were acquainted with 
scientific truths unknown to their contemporaries,—as, for 
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example, when they allude to the form of the earth as 
slobular, and to air as having weight. This coincidence 
of scriptural expression with recently discovered scientific 
truth furnishes proof of the inspiration of the Bible. 


Note to Chapter X1X.—It issaid- that, within the last few years, fossil 
skeletons of human beings, and implements of human industry or 
use, have been found in post-tertiary formations, so as to lead to the 
conclusion that the origin of the human race must be dated back to 
a period long anterior to that which Moses assigns as the period of 
its nativity. Itis stated that Sir Charles Lyell has expressed the 
opinion that the deposits just alluded to were, probably, made one 
hundred thousand years ago, and, consequently, prove that the 
human race has, probably, existed during all that time. Granting 
that these fossil remains have been fully ascertained to be human, 
the question arises, whether the discovery of them, instead of 
proving the greater antiquity of the race, does not prove a more 
recent origin of the post-tertiary formation, in which they are found, 
than has been commonly ascribed to it by geologists. Geology is 
not so firmly established as a science that none of its conclusions 
may be overthrown; and the Scriptures may, in certain circum- 
stances, well be permitted to modify some of its theories. Is it not 
a possible solution of the difficulty suggested, that the human fossils 
may have become, by some external force, imbedded in the post- 
tertiary formation after the time of the first deposition? This ques- 
tion we must, however, with gue humility, submit to geologists 
themselves. We confidently say that it is wholly improbable that 
one hundred thousand years have elapsed since the creation of man. 
If man had existed so long on the earth, it is probable that not a 
few, but many, fossil remains of him would have been found in the 
geological formations. Besides, in that case, it is probable that many 
works of human art would have survived on the earth’s surface, as 
monuments of the great antiquity of the race. 

In regard to scientific objections to Christianity, we may say that 
some of them, which once seemed to have great force, have been, 
in the course of time, entirely removed; those, for example, which 
were drawn from the astronomy of the Egyptians and Hindoos. 
As physical science is constantly varying, constantly forming new 
hypotheses and making new experiments and discoveries, we must 
expect it to be ever presenting new apparent objections to the Chris- 
tian religion. What shall we do with these new objections before 
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they can be satisfactorily removed? Shall we permit them to over- 
throw our faith in the best of religions, sustained as it is by the best 
of evidence? No! we must wait for these objections to be removed, 
as they will be, in the course of time, by further experiments and 
discoveries, as similar objections have so often been. After all 
plausible objections to Christianity had been removed by the pro- 
gress of science, a new scientific objection to our religion has arisen, 
viz., that which we have just considered. And what does the history 
of scientific objections teach us with respect to this objection? 
Surely it teaches us to investigate the subject further and more 
closely, waiting patiently until God, in his providence, shall give us 
a solution of our difficulty ; for the present, this new geological objec- 
tion against Christianity ought not to have a feather’s weight. 

Having affirmed that there is no monumental evidence of a greater 
antiquity of the human race than that taught in Genesis, we would 
remind the reader that a great amount of monumental evidence of 
the truth of the Scriptures does exist. How great the number of 
scriptural facts which have been confirmed by the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt and the remains of Nineveh, alone! A volume in which 
shall be grouped together all the monumental evidence for our 
religion is a desideratum in literature. 

Within the last hundred and fifty years, great efforts have been 
made to establish what may be styled ‘‘the transmutation hypothe- 
sis,’ the tendency of which is to destroy a belief in the existence of 
God and in the immortality of the human soul. That hypothesis has 
not yet been established. In 1748 an interesting book was published 
on this subject, written by De Maillet, a contemporary of Newton and 
Leibnitz. Huxley admits that the treatise has no great value in 
the light of modern science, and it is now generally neglected. 
Lamarck adopted and advocated, in his ‘“‘ Philosophie Zoologique,”’ 
the transmutation hypothesis. His views were, however, resisted by 
the vast authority of Cuvier, and sank into general contempt. The 
‘‘Vestiges of Creation,” which was exceedingly popular for a time, 
and in which the effort was made to establish the theory of develop- 
ment, has been with unanimity condemned by the scientific. Dar- 
win has recently startled the world by his “ Origin of Species’’ and 
“Descent of Man.’ It is not likely that his efforts will produce 
an impression more permanent than that produced by his predeces- 
sors in the same line. According to Darwin, all species have been 
produced by the development of varieties and permanent races 
through the process of natural selection. A full description or refu- 
tation of the Darwinian theory is not to be expected here. It has 
been thoroughly examined by many whose writings are accessible 
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to the reader. Professor Huxley, who has been claimed as a disciple 
of Darwin, and who is certainly competent to give an opinion as to 
what he has accomplished, published these words in 1871 :— 

‘“After much consideration, and wth assuredly no bias against 
Mr. Darwin’s views, it is our clear conviction that, as the evidence 
now stands, it is not absolutely proven that a group of animals, 
having all the characters exhibited by species in nature, has ever 
been originated by selection, whether artificial or natural. Groups 
having the morphological character of species, distinct and perma- 
nent races in fact, have been so produced over and over again; but 
there is no positive evidence, at present, that any group of animals 
has, by variation or selective breeding, given rise to another group 
which was even in the least degree infertile with the first. Mr. Dar- 
win is perfectly aware of this weak point, and brings forward a 
multitude of ingenious and important arguments to diminish the 
force of this objection. We admit the value of these arguments to 
their fullest extent; nay, we will go so far as to express our belief 
that experiments, conducted by skillful physiologists, would very 
probably obtain the desired production of mutually more or less 
infertile breeds from a common stock, in a comparatively few years; 
but still, as the case stands at present, this little rift within the lute is 
not to be disguised or overlooked.”’ 

It appears, then, that thus far Darwin has not proved the trans- 
mutation of a species into a genus, or the transmutation of one 
genus into another (we mean by genus a class of animals that 
will not permanently amalgamate with another); consequently we 
are not compelled by him to believe that the gorilla has been 
transmuted into man, This distinguished man may, after all, only 
subserve the cause of Christianity, by accounting for the varie- 
ties which we discover among the different families of- mankind, 
in consistence with the unity of the race. Whatever transmutations 
may have occurred, there is no difficulty in supposing that tue pro- 
duction of man, a spiritual and immortal being, the first on the earth, 
may have been miraculous, or by the direct intervention of Divine 
power, as was that of the matter of which the earth is formed. 

Although there may be some element of truth in the Darwinian 
hypothesis, as a whole it seems to us as unreasonable (and we be- 
lieve it will ever seem as unreasonable to the mass of men) as the 
doctrine of Epicurus, that ‘‘the universe has been formed by a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms,” or the doctrine that everything has been 
made by chance. If nature is always trying to exceed her former 
performances, or at least trying everything, she may at last try to 
make something greater than the loftiest archangel. She may try to 
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make a God, and succeed in the effort. She certainly, according to 
Darwin, has Divine purposes, although her frequent failures have 
proved that she has not quite Divine power. 

To all the atheistic and materialistic conclusions which some men 
have attempted to draw from zoology, biology, and physiology, we 
oppose our zzzuztions. These cannot be successfully reasoned against, 
and nothing can tear them from our breast. We /ee/ that there is 
something within us which has at least a degree of control over 
everything that is material; we feel that we are moral agents, and 
know that we have a moral law written on our hearts; we feel the 
immortality that is within us. Our consciousness, as well as our 
observation of mankind, assures us that religion is a natural element 
in the human soul. It has been said, indeed, in opposition to the 
idea of a religious instinct or intuition, that there are nations which 
have no gods and no religious worship. We question the fact; but 
if we admit it, we may account for it by supposing that sin has sunk 
the human, mind into a state of torpidity in which it is incapable of 
apprehending even the primary truths of our nature. To deny the 
existence of the religious instinct in man (which is one of the proofs 
of the Divine existence), when it has been proved by all human 
experience from the earliest period of human history, seems to be 
consummate folly. As well might you deny the existence of all the 
active powers of man’s nature, not one of which has acted with 
greater power or uniformity than this. It is found in men in their 
lowest barbarism ; it clings to them amid their most advanced civili- 
zation. The positivist affirms that superstition marks the earlier eras 
of the world, and that the science of advanced ages supplants or 
‘excludes it; but if science when matured shall not lead to God (and 
assuredly it will, for to discover the laws of nature must lead to the 
further discovery of Him who sits behind, presides over, and directs 
them all), it can never destroy the instincts of man’s original nature. 
Imbedded deeply in the human soul is the instinct of religion. The 
great Author of our being has as certainly implanted it in every human 
bosom, as He has implanted there those parental and filial affections 
which are necessary to the formation of human families, or that 
resentment of extreme oppression or usurpation which is necessary 
to the preservation and purity of civil laws and government. Like 
these, indeed, it may lie dormant; ignorance and sin may pervert it; 
it may burst out in the fires of fanaticism, or it may sport itself in 
the vagaries of superstition; but all the objects of sense cannot 
wholly suppress it, and sin itself cannot wholly extinguish it. It 
indicates man’s primal condition before sin had blighted him, shows 
that his nature is spiritual, points out the chief end of his existence, 
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and proclaims the immortality of the destiny of the race. We recom- 
mend to our reader to study Beattie’s ‘‘Essay on Truth.’ It has 
been regarded by some as a superficial performance; but we know 
no book which has more completely refuted the atheism and skepti- 
cism of Hume. He has applied the principles of common sense as 
successfully to the subject of theology as Reid has applied them to 
the subject of perception. Let us here say that the opinion of Sir 
William Hamilton has deservedly great weight. He says: ‘Though 
the argument from common sense be an appeal to the natural con- 
victions of mankind, it is not an appeal from philosophy to blind 
feeling. It is only an appeal from the heretical conclusions of par- 
ticular philosophies to the catholic principles of all philosophy.” 


CHAPTER XX, 


THE ASTRONOMICAL OBJECTION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


INFIDELS have endeavored to bring the sublime science 
of astronomy into an attitude of hostility to the Chris- 
tian religion, to make “the stars in their courses fight 
against” it. An argument against redemption has been 
drawn from the magnitude of the universe. It is generally 
believed that the planets that revolve round our sun, and 
the sun itself, are inhabited by rational and responsible 
beings,—that each of the stars that are visible to us is so 
inhabited, and is a sun, round which roll planets like our 
world, which are also inhabited by an intelligent population ; 
and it is asked by the skeptic whether it is reasonable to 
suppose that God has given so much attention to our little 
earth as the Scriptures represent, and given his only Son 
for the salvation of man. The celebrated Thomas Paine, 
in the “ Age of Reason,” presents the following argument : 
“Though it is not a direct article of the Christian system 
that this world which we inhabit is the whole of the habit- 
able creation, yet it is so worked up therewith from what 
is called the Mosaic account of the creation, the story of 
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Eve and the apple, and the counterpart of that story,—the 
death of the Son of God,—that to believe otherwise, that is, 
to believe that God created a plurality of worlds, at least 
as numerous as what we call stars, renders the Christian 
system of faith at once little and ridiculous, and scatters it 
in the mind like feathers in the air. The two beliefs can- 
not be held together in the same mind; and he who thinks 
he believes both has thought but little of either.’ The 
objection just stated has had weight with many unculti- 
vated minds and with some men of science, and perhaps 
has as much real force as most of the objections which 
have been preferred against revelation. 

As to the vast magnitude of the physical universe there 
is no question; but there is doubt as to what number of 
rational and moral inhabitants is contained in the shining 
worlds. There are many scientific men who believe that 
our earth is the only world inhabited by intelligent crea- 
tures like man. Among these may be named Whewell, 
the author of a work called “ The Plurality of Worlds,” in 
which are displayed great taste, genius, and knowledge of 
astronomy. This writer takes the position that our sun is 
the largest of the suns, and our world the most solid of the 
planets. He regards the other planets as*probably in the 
condition in which the earth was during the geological 
periods before the creation of man; and, while he believes 
that they are not inhabited by rational beings like man, he 
does not deny that they may be occupied by inferior crea- 
tures like the residents on the pre-Adamic earth. He con- 
siders “the earth the domestic hearth of the solar system ; 
adjusted between the hot and fiery haze on one side, and 
the cold and watery vapor on the other; the only fit region 
to be a domestic hearth, a seat of habitation.” ‘ What 
then,” says he, “is the peculiar physical condition which 
we are led to ascribe to the earth? Plainly this: that she 
is situated just in that region of the system where the 
existence of matter, both in a solid, a gaseous, and a fluid 
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condition, is possible.” ‘The earth then, it would seem, 
is the abode of life, not because all the globes which 
revolve round the sun may be assumed to be the abodes of 
life, but because the earth is fitted to be so by a curious 
and complex combination of properties and relations which 
do not at all apply to the others. That the earth is 
inhabited is not a reason for believing that the other planets 
are so, but for believing that they are not so.” Whewell 
asserts that there is no analogy between our sun and other 
stars,—at least no such analogy as would prove that they 
have attendant planets. The suns themselves he regards 
as too fiery to be the abodes of such beings as men. From 
the spiral motion of the nebulz or nebular stars, he infers 
that they have no planets. Of the fixed stars generally he 
says: “ That the stars are independent luminaries, we see; 
but whether they are as dense as the sun, or globes a 
hundred or a thousand times as rare, we have no means 
whatever of knowing. And to assume that, besides these 
luminous bodies which we see, there are dark bodies which 
we do not see, revolving round the others in permanent 
orbits, which require special mechanical conditions; and 
to suppose this in order that we may build on this assump- 
tion a still larger one, that of living inhabitants of these 
dark bodies, is a hypothetical procedure which it seems 
strange we should have to combat, at the present stage ot 
the history of science, and in dealing with those whose 
minds have been disciplined by the previous events in 
the progress of astronomy.” This writer adduces many 
reasons for believing that no planets roll around the fixed 
stars. “It will perhaps be said,” says the author of “The 
Plurality of Worlds,’ “that to suppose the whole solar 
system to be a machine merely operating for the benefit 
of the earth and its inhabitants, is to give to the earth and 
its population an importance in the scheme of creation 
which is quite extravagant and improbable :—it is to make 
the greater orbs, Jupiter and Saturn, minister to the less, 
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instead of having their own purpose and their own popula- 
tion, which their size naturally leads us to expect. To this 
we reply that, in the first place, we have shown good 
reason for believing that the earth is really the largest 
dense solid globe which exists in the solar system, and 
that the size of Jupiter and Saturn arises from their being 
composed mainly of vapor and water. And with regard 
to the difficulty of the greater ministering to the less; if 
by ‘greater’ mere size and extent be understood, it appears 
to be the law of creation that the greater, in that sense, 
should minister to the less, when the less includes living 
things.” To the objection that his theory makes nature 
work in vain, the writer replies: “To work in vain, in the 
sense of producing means of life which are not used, 
embryos which are never vivified, germs which are not 
developed, is so far from being contrary to the usual 
proceedings of nature that it is an operation which is con- 
stantly going on in nature.’ “It is quite agreeable to 
analogy that the solar system, of which the flowers are 
many, should have borne one fertile flower. Even if any 
number of the fixed stars were also found to be barren 
flowers of the sky, objects however beautiful, yet not 
sources of life or development, we need not think the 
powers of creation wasted or frustrated, thrown away or 
perverted. One such fertile result as the earth, with all its 
hosts of plants and animals, and especially with man, an 
intelligent being, to stand at the head of those hosts, is a 
worthy and sufficient produce, so far as we can judge of 
the Creator’s ways by analogy, of all the universal scheme.” 

If the theory just presented be admitted, the astronomical 
objection to redemption is at once removed. The magni- 
tude of the physical universe, even if it is inhabited by 
irrational animals, presents no argument against revelation; 
and, if Whewell’s theory be true, the moral universe is not 
large, or rather, human beings, in their many succeeding 
generations, constitute a very large proportion of the 
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rational creation. Let us suppose that there are in the 
universe only three orders of moral beings,—angels, lost 
spirits, and men; the first of which are holy and happy, 
needing no redemption, though perhaps confirmed infal- 
libly in holiness by that new exhibition of truth which is 
made at the cross; the second of which orders of moral 
beings are, by the necessary operation of Divine law, hope- 
lessly lost; and that man, who constitutes the third order, 
is in a condition to be recovered from his apostasy and 
restored to the happiness he has forfeited: it is not strange, 
or at least it is not incredible, that the Almighty should: 
employ all his moral resources for the recovery of this 
third order of moral beings to holiness and happiness. 
Certainly, on the supposition just given, it cannot be 
affirmed that the vastness of the universe furnishes any 
objection to the scheme of human redemption. 

It is probable that there are many other worlds besides 
the earth inhabited by rational beings. Millions of stars 
have already been discovered; and doubtless, beyond the 
remotest star that has ever become visible to man, other 
millions of stars have an existence. Beyond the reach of 
the most powerful telescope there are, probably, other 
firmaments glowing with worlds, and as expanded as that 
which hangs over man. That the suns and planets, which 
throng immensity, are inhabited by moral and intelligent 
creatures, is an opinion which many of the wisest philoso- 
phers and theologians have adopted. Sir David Brewster, 
in his work called “ More Worlds than One,” has said: 
“Giordano Bruno of Nola, Kepler, and Tycho believed in 
it; and Cardinal Cusa and Bruno, before the discovery of 
binary systems among the stars, believed also that the 
stars were inhabited. In more modern times Dr. Bentley, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in his eighth sermon 
on the confutation of atheism from the origin and frame 
of the world, has maintained the same doctrine; and in our 
own day we may number among its supporters the distin- 
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guished names of Sir John Herschel, Dr. Chalmers, Isaac 
Taylor, and M. Arago.” Brewster himself believed in a 
plurality of worlds of rational beings, and on such a subject 
he is certainly no mean authority. In his opinion there is 
“neither in the Old northe New Testament a single expres- 
sion incompatible with the great truth that there exist other 
worlds than our own which are the seats of life and intelli- 
gence.” He thinks that “ many passages, on the contrary, 
are favorable to the doctrine, and that some are inexplicable 
without admitting it to be true.” From known analogies 
between our earth and other planets, he infers that they, as 
well as it, are inhabited. In the same way he infers that 
the moon and suns are inhabited. By a course of analogi- 
cal reasoning, he comes to the conclusion that other solar 
systems are the dwelling-places of rational beings. He 
supposes that the beings who dwell on more magnificent 
planets may be far superior to the human race, possessing 
a type of reason of which the intellect of Newton is the 
lowest degree. We are not willing to deny the truth of 
anything which so enlarges our conceptions of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Creator as the doctrine of a 
plurality of worlds. It is probable, however, that some of 
the worlds may have no living tenants, and that some of 
them are inhabited only by irrational creatures and becom- 
ing prepared for a moral population, while others of them 
are already the homes of intelligent beings. We do not 
object to that theory which gives to the worlds the largest 
populations ; for the larger the moral universe, the greater 
the reason seems to be that God should illustrate his 
goodness in the salvation of a fallen world; because the 
greater the number of those who need and are profited by, 
who appreciate and admire, the work of saving beneficence. 

It is known to every one that Dr. Chalmers has, in a 
series of discourses, considered and refuted the astro- 
nomical objection. Some, indeed, have said that the 
argument of the great Scotch preacher is not conclusive; 
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‘but it is as satisfactory as it is eloquently expressed, and 
leaves little or nothing to be added on the great theme. 
Let us call to mind, before proceeding to the particular 
subject before us, that those views of the magnitude of the 
universe which astronomy affords have never been con- 
sidered as affecting the doctrines of natural religion: they 
certainly do not bring into question the existence andthe 
infinite power of God; nor do they throw any doubt on his 
omnipresence and omniscience and unceasing vigilance 
over every part of his universe,—his universal providence. 
We see no reason, therefore, why they should bring into 
discredit the fact of revelation, if it can be shown that a 
revelation is necessary to man, and if evidence of its having 
been given has been furnished. God’s providence is as 
easily exercised over many worlds as over one world; a 
revelation to man is not in itself impossible; and we have 
no means of knowing whether verbal or written revelations 
have not been made by the Almighty to all worlds. The 
objection drawn from astronomy is, however, brought not 
against providence or the fact of a revelation, but against 
redemption,—against the incarnation of Deity in this world. 
The magnitude of the moral universe furnishes no argu- 
ment against redemption, because we have no reason to 
believe that sin has ever entered any other world that 
astronomy and our senses reveal to us, except this which: 
is the residence of man. No man can prove that the 
inhabitants of any other planet or any sun have sinned ; 
and we are not to believe without positive proof that so 
monstrous a thing as sin has been permitted in any other 
part of the universe. We know indeed that a portion of 
the angels have fallen; but we do not know that they 
reside in any of the material worlds or have any local 
habitation; and, admitting that they have, their moral con- 
dition is hopeless and their redemption impossible. Why 
lost spirits can have no redemption we are unable to tell: 
only this we can say on that subject,—for reasons unknown 
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to us, their salvation is inconsistent with the attributes and 
purposes of God. If man be the only being who is fallen 
and capable of salvation, it is not incredible that God should 
take-vast pains to save him, however great the number of 
the holy of the universe, so great an evil is sin, so destruc- 
tive is it to all the interests of immortal spirits. The sal- 
vation of myriads of immortal beings, such as receive the 
benefits of the gospel on earth, is an achievement not 
unworthy the God of the universe, if it can be effected 
without a compromise of his character, even though the 
number of the saved should bear asmall proportion to that 
of the unsinning subjects of the eternal empire. Had all 
the inhabitants of all worlds, except one solitary immortal 
being, remained in a condition of moral purity, we cannot 
perceive that God’s wisdom could have been impeached,— 
on the contrary, we believe that the Divine attributes would 
have been glorified,—by the use of all available means for 
the redemption and recovery of that single soul. While 
we admit the vast extent of the regions of space over which 
is spread a moral population, we cherish the opinion that 
sin is confined to one planet (excepting the residence of 
fallen angels), and that the inhabitants of the worlds that 
shine above us are as pure as the light that flows from their 
own blessed habitations: this opinion, which no one can 
prove to be ill founded, corresponds with all our concep- 
tions of the benevolence of the Deity. 

The magnitude of the universe furnishes no argument 
against redemption, because, even if many other worlds 
have rolled from their moral orbits, it may be that the 
human race is the only race of rational beings that is in a 
condition which admits of its redemption. Fallen angels 
have certainly been placed beyond the reach of Divine 
mercy; and there may be something in the character of 
the sinners of other worlds, if any such exist, or in the 
manner in which they have had their probation, which 
excludes them from heavenly grace. If this be the only 
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race which, whatever may be the reason, is capable of 
redemption, it is not incredible that the Deity should 
become incarnate to effect its salvation, if it be credible 
that He would so humble Himself for any purpose 
whatever. 

The vastness of the universe cannot be considered as 
presenting a just objection to redemption, if it is remem- 
bered that this world, insignificant as it may seem to be, is 
large enough for that display of the Divine attributes 
which has been made at the cross, and to make which was 
the chief design of the plan of salvation. The chief end 
of redemption, as of creation and providence, was, as it 
ought to have been, not the salvation of the human race, 
but the glory of the great Creator; to that all things in 
heaven and earth are subordinate and subservient. Reason 
and revelation alike teach us that God is expressing his: 
character through his works and deeds, so as to make it 
intelligible to the rational creatures whom He has made 
for the purpose of surveying and rejoicing in it, and so as 
to derive pleasure Himself from the wonderful delinea- 
tion. A holy and happy universe seems not to have been 
sufficient to express the whole of the Divine character. 
Although the infinite power, wisdom, justice, goodness, and 
truth had all been known to the angels from the period of 
their creation, one attribute of Deity, not less beautiful or 
glorious than the other Divine perfections,—viz., that of 
mercy,—had never become known to intelligent creatures 
until the creation and the fall of man. We cannot imagine 
that the Deity would everywhere furnish immediate and 
palpable proof of his mercy, because the direct display 
of itin any world implies the existence there of sin and 
suffering ; and it is enough that one world has afforded an 
occasion for the disclosure of it; nor is it a matter of 
importance how small that world is, if the facts which 
reveal the attribute become known in other portions of the 
universe. Chalmers, referring to redemption, says: “The 
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essential character of such a transaction, viewed as a mani- 
festation of God, does not hang upon the number of worlds 
over which this sin and this salvation may have extended. 
We know that over this one world such an economy of wis- 
dom and mercy is instituted, and, even though this be the 
only world that is embraced by it, the moral display of the 
Godhead is mainly and substantially the same as if it 
reached throughout the whole of that habitable extent 
which the science of astronomy has made known to us. 
The extent of the field upon which this question was 
decided has no more influence on the question itself than 
the figure or dimensions of that field of battle on which 
some great political question was fought has on the impor- 
tance or on the moral principles of the controversy which 
gave rise to it. This objection, about the narrowness of 
the theatre, carries along with it all the grossness of mate- 
rialism. To the eye of spiritual and intelligent beings it is 
nothing. In their view, the redemption of a sinful world 
derives its chief interest from the display it gives of the 
mind and purposes of the Deity; and should that world 
be but a single speck in the immensity of the works of 
God, the only way in which this affects their estimate of 
Him is to magnify his loving-kindness, who, rather than 
lose one solitary world of the myriads He has formed, 
would lavish all the riches of his beneficence and of his 
wisdom on the recovery of its guilty population.’”’ Reve- 
lation informs us that other beings than men have a know- 
ledge of redemption; that the angels desire:to look into 
it; that it is the object at once of their study and delight ; 
from it they derive new views of the character of God, 
which win from them new praises to the infinite Father, 
such as all they had known before of the Divine creation 
and providence had not induced them to offer. It is vea- 
sonable, too, to believe in the existence of angels, and that 
redemption has been made known to them. We do not 
know which sun or planet the angels inhabit, or whether 
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they inhabit any. It may be that they have their habita- 
tions in the stars; and whether they have or not, it is 
reasonable to think that, since God has made known 
redemption to them, He has also made it known to the 
dwellers in other worlds, if indeed other worlds have an 
intelligent population. It is probable that a knowledge 
of redemption, the greatest event of the universe, has been 
diffused among all the worlds that science has disclosed to 
us. ‘To this idea John Foster has objected, on the ground 
that “it plainly gives a loftier idea of the Divine Being, 
that He should do such great things in all the worlds of 
his dominion, than that He should do them only in a few 
instances, or only in one, and that He should do them in 
an endless diversity of form and mode, than in one only.” 
We reply, that redemption is God’s greatest work, that it 
can have no parallel, and that we cannot conceive of its 
ever being repeated. Nothing can so proclaim the Divine 
attributes as the scheme of salvation; and to the effectua- 
tion of that the death of the Son of God was necessary. 
Shall the Son of God die in other worlds? We cannot 
believe, and the Scriptures give us no right to suppose, 
that God ever has, or ever will, perform so great a work, 
in any of the worlds of his dominion, as the work of 
redemption; and that work must be made known to the 
inhabitants of other worlds, or they must be ignorant of 
the existence of the attribute of the Divine mercy, or at 
least ignorant of the mode of its reconciliation with the 
Divine justice. God may be as much glorified by redemp- 
tion as though the theatre of its exhibition had been the 
sreatest of the worlds, or as though the atoning sufferings 
of the Redeemer were repeated in other worlds, if the story 
of the cross is told, as we may well suppose it is, in every 
part of the habitable universe. If the existence of sin has 
been necessary to the display of the Divine attribute of 
mercy, o object to the smallness of this world as a theatre 
of redemption is to object that sin, whose existence at all 
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is profoundly mysterious to us, has not invaded a larger 
portion of the Divine dominions. 

As the moral influence of redemption may be, and proba- 
bly has been, extended to all the inhabited worlds, it makes 
little difference whether the world which is the theatre of 
it be of greater or less dimensions. We do not for a mo- 
ment believe that the atonement of Christ has been made 
for the inhabitants of any world besides our own, even if 
other worlds have fallen; for Christ has manifestly died 
only to remove the guilt of that nature of which He par- 
took, and it was necessary that He should partake of the 
nature which He redeemed. Nor do we believe that 
the work of Christ on earth has, as some suppose, been 
the meritorious cause of the confirmation of the angels 
in their celestial privileges. The angels in heaven are, 
doubtless, established securely; they are elect, and can 
never fall; but the probability is that they have reached 
their present safe estate by standing a successful moral 
probation for themselves. Still, the moral lessons which 
are learned from the cross may have had, and may con- 
tinue to have, a wide and powerful influence on the inhabit- 
ants of other worlds. The new views of the character of 
God, which the angels derive from redemption, doubtless 
serve to expand their intellectual natures and kindle the 
fervors of their pious devotion; nor are we to consider as 
a thing of no importance the progress of those exalted | 
beings who worship immediately before the Divine throne. 
Besides the angels, there may be holy inhabitants of other 
worlds, and these may not yet have completed their proba- 
tion; and on them the exhibition which the atonement 
makes of the Divine attributes, of the sanctity of the law, 
and the evil of sin, may exert an influence to deter them 
from apostasy and to elevate and expand their moral 
being. The love manifested in the cross of Christ, which 
has rendered the Deity so attractive to sinful men, and 
which is sufficient even to reclaim the wandering, may 
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well be imagined to be sufficient to defend the already holy 
from all temptation to disobedience. And, besides this 
influence on holy beings that now exist in other worlds, 
many of the worlds around us, which may be now in the 
condition in which this world was during the long geologi- 
cal periods, may become filled with rational inhabitants, 
who during the period of their moral probation may be 
deterred from sin and sustained in holiness by the influ- 
ence of that truth which shall reach them from the cross, 
It will be easily seen that the degree of the moral influence 
of redemption on the inhabitants of other worlds does not 
depend on the size of the world in which it has been 
effected. The light of redemption, from whatever quarter 
of the universe, and from however obscure and remote a 
planet it may proceed, casts a brilliant illumination on all 
worlds. It is not improbable that redemption, as a moral 
deed, may be rendered more conspicuous by being con- 
trasted with the narrowness of the physical arena on which 
it has been achieved. 

It becomes the astronomical objector to consider that 
any place chosen as the scene of the redemptive act must 
be, necessarily, small in comparison with the rest of the 
universe. A propitiatory offering to Divine justice is of 
necessity made (if made at all) in some particular world. 
Now each of the worlds is small in comparison with the 
rest of the physical creation. It may be that only planets 
are inhabited, and that our planet had a greater magnitude 
than a majority of the planets of all space. Suppose Jupi- 
ter, a larger planet, had been selected as the theatre of re- 
demption ; the astronomical objection would have weighed 
as heavily as it does ndw. Suppose one of the suns to be 
chosen as the arena on which to display the mercy of God; 
that sun, whatever it may be, is small in comparison with 
the rest of the universe; and the astronomical objection 
remains in all its force. So that we find this objection ex- 
tends to any redemption wherever performed. Shall we 
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suppose that God is debarred from his grandest work 
because his creation is large, and suns and planets are 
numerous, so that each of them is small in comparison 
with the universe? It was necessary, if God would effect 
redemption at all, either that He should choose some 
narrow field for the act, or that He should be repeating 
the awful sacrifice of his Son from world to world. From 
the thought of the latter alternative every devout mind 
instinctively shrinks, and we all rejoice to think that a 
thing so glorious as redemption has been possible, 
Perhaps the objector may still urge that his difficulty 
would have been less if the sun or Jupiter had been chosen 
as the arena of redemption. We reply that we can see no 
reason for giving a preference to either of those worlds. 
According to the theory of some who claim to be theo- 
logians, moral agents are necessarily liable to sin, and even 
infinite power cannot infallibly secure them in holiness 
without violence to the freedom of their wills. This theory 
we regard as false and pernicious; but if it be received as 
true, it is evident that God could not choose the world in 
which to achieve redemption, because He could not choose 
which of the worlds should be invaded by sin; and He 
necessarily, if He would make an atonement at all, made 
it for the race that chose to fall, without regard to the 
magnitude of the world on which it resided. The supra- 
lapsarian theory is that God determined first in the order 
of nature that Divine grace should be displayed in the 
restoration of a fallen race, and then determined to create 
man and permit him to fall. Even according to that theory 
the Divine wisdom and benevolence are displayed in the 
choice of some small portion of the universe as the scene 
of the apostasy and recovery. According to the sublap- 
sarian theory, which has been adopted by the most judicious 
theologians, God determined to create man, and, for reasons 
inscrutable to us, to permit him to sin, and then, prospect- 
ively seeing his fall, determined to provide for him a re- 
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demption. Even according to this latter theory we see 
the wisdom and goodness of God in permitting sin to enter 
only a small portion of his dominions, and seizing on that, 
however inconsiderable, as the place for his redemptive 
work. Why did He not choose a smaller world for the 
wondrous exhibition? We cannot answer that question. 
God only knows how many redeemed spirits He needs to 
fill up the vacancies that have been caused by the apostasy 
of the angels. 

We wonder why we happen to reside in the world in 
which the great atonement was effected. We may wonder 
why we reside in a world which sin has invaded; but our 
wonder does not disprove the existence of sin. We may 
wonder that we live in the present age instead of our being 
reserved for some future or our having lived in some past 
era; but our astonishment on this subject does not disprove 
the fact of our present existence. We may wonder that life 
was ever, or was ever to be, our destiny; but our medita- 
tion about life does not prevent us from knowing that we 
live. So our amazement that we reside in the redeemed 
world does not disprove the fact of redemption. Redemp- 
tion, like existence and sin, whenever or wherever it has 
occurred, must seem wonderful. 


CUP ase an le 


THE LIMITED INFLUENCE OF REDEMPTION IN THE WORLD CONSIDERED AS 
AN OBJECTION TO THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


THE limited influence of redemption in the world has been 
regarded as furnishing an objection to its Divine origin. 
It is not enough to satisfy the objector that Christianity is 
the purest of all religions and has produced the most exalted 
virtues ever known onearth. He still contends that a reli- 
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gion which pretends to have come from God and to be 
accompanied with Divine power ought to be embraced 
more generally by those to whom it has been made known; 
that it ought to exert a more decided influence on those 
who profess submission to it; that it ought to have become 
known to all nations; and that it ought long ago to have 
brought the whole world under its dominion. A wide and 
interesting field of discussion is opened by the objection, 
or rather the objections, just stated. 

To the objection that a greater number of persons in 
Christian lands ought to have embraced the Christian reli- 
gion if it be true, it is not difficult to reply. The reason 
why many reject the gospel is not because it is false, but 
because it is true; not because it is of human origin, but 
because it is Divine. Christianity ought not to be held 
responsible for that which is to be ascribed to the depravity 
of man. Men embrace the gospel in the exercise of their 
affections and understandings, and to compel all men to 
receive it would seem to be, on the part of God, an inter- 
ference with the moral agency of human beings. If we 
grant that God might have induced all men in Christian 
lands to become Christians, it must also be admitted that 
He was under no obligation to do so. It was sufficient for 
Him to give to all men the proffer of salvation; and He 
may have the wisest purposes to accomplish in permitting 
many to reject the proffered grace. It has been said that 
the gospel is unintelligible to a large class of persons in 
Christian lands; but the obscurity complained of results 
not from the nature of the gospel, but from the willful 
blindness of those to whom it is addressed. Pascal has 
said that “religion is a matter of so much importance, that 
it is just that those who will not be at the pains to seek it, 
if it is obscure, should not discover it. What can they 
complain of, if it is such that it may be found by seeking ?” 
A sufficient answer to the objection we are considering, is, 
that zatural religion fails to influence a large portion of those 
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to whom it addresses itself. Material nature around us is 
a revelation from God, designed to make known the Divine 
existence and many of the Divine attributes. It were a 
mistake, however, to suppose that all men see in the phy- 
sical creation equal evidence of a God. To the royal poet 
of Israel, the heavens declared the glory of God, while in 
many minds all the magnificence of the starry firmament 
awakens scarcely one thought of the dread Deity who 
made and presides over it all. Do any ask why God has 
not so revealed Himself in the creation that none can mis- 
take his existence and nature? We answer that He chooses 
to address the evidence of his being in part to the heart, 
and to leave without excuse all who fail to discover Him, 
It is enough that He has made himself known to all who. 
wish to know Him. There is, in their respective influences, 
a striking resemblance between the revelation of nature and 
the revelation of the written word. 

From the fact that the Scriptures are intelligible to and 
appreciated by some minds, while to others they are 
obscure, we may derive a positive argument for the truth 
of revelation ; and thus the objection of the adversary may 
be turned in favor of our own cause. It isadmitted that the 
prophecies in relation to the progress and triumph of the 
church had far different significations to different Jewish 
minds, according to their difference of spiritual discernment. 
The worldly Jew saw in them nothing but predictions of 
the earthly aggrandizement of his nation, and was led by 
them to expect that the institutions of his country would 
prevail in all lands; while the pious Jew was induced by 
them to hope that the worship of the true God, and the 
expectation. of a holy Messiah, or obedience to him after 
his coming, would become universal. The character of the 
promised Messiah was very differently understood by dif- 
ferent Jews before their ancient dispensation had passed 
away. Some imagined that he was to be a great military 
or political leader, a temporal king, and the deliverer of his 
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nation from the thraldom of political servitude; while 
others understood that he was to be the founder of a 
spiritual kingdom, that he was to be a sufferer and make a 
propitiatory offering of himself to Divine justice, and per- 
haps embraced the idea that he was to be Deity incarnate. 
When our Lord Jesus Christ himself first proclaimed his 
character and mission, they were differently understood by 
different classes of his hearers. Some looked upon Him 
as a weak and suffering and disgraced man, while others 
recognized Him as the great teacher, the redeemer of 
men, “God manifest in the flesh.” In the present day, in 
lands nominally Christian, Christ’s character is distinctly 
understood by some, while to others it seems altogether 
undefined or even wholly mythical. There are doctrines 
of our completed revelation which, while they beam with 
the brightness of mid-day on some minds,’are by others 
wholly overlooked or present to them only a blurred and 
confused appearance; to some minds the whole New Testa- 
ment is a chaos, while to others it presents a system of 
truth perfectly harmonious and symmetrical. The Scrip- 
tures teach us that all men should not understand them, 
and that, consequently, all men would not receive them. 
Christ spoke of many existing in his day who had not the 
eyes to see, or the ears to hear, or the hearts to understand 
the things of salvation. The apostle Paul affirmed that 
“the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” How different is the Bible from all the pro- 
ductions of men! Here is a book which to one class of 
men is intelligible and full of instruction, while to another 
class of equal intelligence it is dark, involved, and full of 
enigmas. Philosophy has produced no such volume; 
human ingenuity cannot produce such another. Such a 
volume must have been supernaturally suggested, and, as 
its moral character is pure, must have been suggested by 
the good spirit, and not by evil spirits. It was designed to 
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produce just such effects as it does produce; it predicts 
these effects. Why are the doctrines of revelation so 
luminous to some minds and so obscure to others? The 
operation of the Spirit of God on the heart of man affords 
the only solution. \Now, if there are special influences of 
the Holy Spirit on human minds, and if that Spirit designs 
to take the doctrines of the Scriptures as the instrument of 
instruction, our professed revelation must be Divine. 

It is unreasonable to object to revealed religion that 
those who seem to be its sincere votaries are marked by 
many imperfections. We speak here of the imperfections 
of sincere Christians ; for nothing is more manifestly unjust 
than to charge on Christianity the faults and vices of its 
false professors,—faults and vices which only prove the 
necessity of a revelation and a want of genuine faith in the 
Christian system: the gross immoralities, the bitter perse- 
cutions, which have been found in the Christian church, 
have been the results not of the gospel, but of worldly 
motives,—not of faith in Christ, but of unbelief. Sincere 
Christians are, confessedly, imperfect; but it is to be re- 
membered that greater imperfections than theirs are dis- 
covered among the votaries of natural religion, about the 
truth of which there is no question: an argument which 
has equal weight against both natural and revealed religion 
can be said to possess no real solidity. If the objection, 
that its votaries are imperfect, be valid with respect to one 
religion, it must prevail to the destruction of the credibility 
of every other religion, and the conclusion must be arrived 
at that mankind are now, and have ever been, destitute of 
a true religion. No man that observes the sincere Chris- 
tian can fail to perceive that he goes on from strength to 
strength, advancing in holiness as he approaches the grave: 
and no man can say that this ought not to be the condition 
of things under a system of grace. Toil and conflict, which 
imply a state of imperfection, are necessary to exercise and 
discipline the patience, energy, and courage of the Christian, 
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and develop his whole nature for a condition more exalted 
than that of the seraphim, which he is destined to attain. 
Every disciple of Christ has a work allotted him in the 
present world; but manifestly a world like this, so deso- 
lated by sin, is no fit residence for a perfect being. Per- 
fection in Christians would remove them out of sympathy 
with those unconverted human beings whom they are 
appointed to influence; it would probably break up, to a 
great degree, those domestic relationships on whose exist- 
ence and preservation the conversion of sinners and the 
advancement of the church so much depend. As God 
has displayed his wisdom, power, and goodness by the 
various combinations, compensations, and contrivances 
which we observe in physical nature, so He illustrates these 
attributes to the view of angels by the means which He 
employs in advancing his redeemed from a condition of 
unregeneracy to one of spiritual perfection. 

It cannot reasonably be made an objection to the truth 
of revelation that it has not yet been published to all 
mankind. 

Let us here admit the fact that revealed religion has 
been known only to a portion of the earth’s nations: let 
us distinctly contemplate that fact. God’s written word was 
at first given only to a single nation, to whom it was con- 
fined for thousands of years. During the long period of 
Jewish prosperity, many of the other nations were distin- 
guished for their poetry, eloquence, military heroism, and 
skill, for the accuracy and extent of their learning, inven- 
tions, and discoveries. Athens had enjoyed its age of 
Pericles, and Rome its period of Augustan glory. The 
classic nations of antiquity had, however, no written revela- 
tion; the academies of accomplished pagans were without 
the Bible; their sylvan retreats knew no prayer to the 
living God; their splendid temples were the scenes of sin, 
and not the habitations of the Holy Spirit; their very 
heroes, poets, and statesmen, who are the objects of our 
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most enthusiastic admiration, were sunk in all the degrada- 
tion of idolatry or the gloomy depths of virtual atheism ; 
the bright flowers and luxuriant foliage of that classic age 
grew around and hung over the city of the dead. While 
the Jewish nation, flourished, the majority of the nations 
were destitute of all that deserves the name of civilization. 
While we are thinking of the ancient nations as destitute of 
revelation, pardon a digression, that we may suggest another 
argument for the truth of redemption. Let us ask why 
the Jewish nation so excelled in theological opinions and 
in moral sentiments all the nations that surrounded it, 
although many of those nations had attained a high civiliza- 
tion and were in political importance and in general learn- 
ing superior to it. Why did the Jewish nation, in religion, 
so surpass the Syrian, Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian, 
Athenian, and Roman peoples? With these nations the 
Jews had constant intercourse, refusing in the main, and 
certainly during later ages, to receive from them their 
superstitions, yet unable to impress on them their own 
religious creed. No infidel can refuse to admit the reli- 
gious superiority of the Jewish nation over all the sur- 
rounding nations of antiquity,—a superiority retained even 
amid political servitude. This wonderful fact can be ac- 
counted for only by supposing that the Jews received 
their religion by a revelation from heaven. Placing our- 
selves back at the time of Ezra, we may find, in the religious 
superiority of the Jews, proof of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament sufficient to satisfy every 
rational understanding. We are inclined to think that the 
Jews of the era referred to possessed as satisfactory proof 
of the inspiration of the Old Testament as we possess now 
of the inspiration of the New. We return from our digres- 
sion to say that not only were all the nations of antiquity, 
except one, destitute of revelation, but that at this day, 
although eighteen hundred years have rolled away since 
the atonement was consummated, God’s written word is 
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found in the hands of only a comparatively small portion 
of the human family. 

To the objection to the truth of revelation, drawn from 
the fact that it has not been made known to all men, it may 
be replied that the privation of the heathen in respect to 
the Scriptures (to use the language of Butler) “may be 
paralleled by the manifest dispensations of Providence at 
present, and considering ourselves merely in our temporal 
capacity.” We see individuals differing greatly as to their 
endowments of body and mind, as to the advantages of 
the station of life in which they are born, and as to the 
gifts of fortune, as they are called. We find nations 
differing greatly from each other as to the character of 
their climate and soil, as to their agricultural and com- 
mercial advantages, and as to the facilities for intellectual 
and moral improvement. The remedies for various bodily 
diseases, which are known to some nations, are entirely 
unknown to others, and this has come to pass in the 
providence of God. 

To the objection we are examining it may be also replied 
that natural religion alone renders men morally responsible, 
and that the heathen have no right to claim anything more 
than that their accountability correspond with their degree 
of knowledge. They shall certainly not be punished for 
the rejection of, or for disobedience to, a gospel of which 
they have never heard. They shall be tried at last only by 
that law of nature which is known to all men. Says Butler, 
speaking on this subject: “All shadow of injustice, and 
indeed all harsh appearance, in the various economy of 
Providence, would be lost, if we would keep in mind that 
every merciful allowance shall be made, and no more be 
required of any one than what might have been equitably 
expected of him, from the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and not what might have been expected had he 
been placed in other circumstances: z.¢., in Scripture lan- 
guage, that every man shall be accepted according to what 
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he had, not according to what he had not. This, however, 
doth not by any means imply that all persons’ condition 
here is equally advantageous with respect to religion.” 
The heathen have no right to complain that Christian 
nations have received the gospel, especially since so many » 
blessings have been bestowed upon themselves by Divine 
providence, to which their sins have forfeited every shadow 
of aclaim. We are peculiarly favored; but they are not 
treated with injustice. God was not bound to communi- 
cate a revelation to any portion of the human race, and, 
consequently may, according to his sovereign pleasure, 
justly withhold it from any portion of mankind. It be- 
longs to his infinitely wise plan, to impart the knowledge 
of redemption, for a season, only partially to the nations 
of the earth. The proposition that God was not bound to 
make an atonement for the human race, and that conse- 
quently He was not bound to give a revelation to all men, 
deserves an extended consideration. Many have thought 
otherwise, and have warmly cherished and widely spread 
the opposite opinion: many affirm that as mankind had 
sinned while in a condition of impotence, and under the 
pressure of severe temptation, especially as the first of the 
race was made the representative of the rest of it without 
their consent or choice, and by his fall had involved them 
all in moral ruin, God was bound to give to men, as an act 
of justice, another trial for permanent holiness and happi- 
ness, and that He was bound to give them an atonement 
because it is necessary to that trial. A theologian, who 
was the former of a great ecclesiastical organization, has 
said: “I deny that God might justly have passed by me 
and all men. I reject it as a cold, precarious assertion, 
utterly unsupported by Holy Scripture.’ South, the ad- 
mired preacher of the English court, has expressed the 
opinion that God has made an atonement for man, while 
He has left the angels without a gracious provision, 
because angels sinned unseduced from without, whereas 
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man sinned under the temptation of Satan. Milton has 
expressed the same opinion, in the words: 
“The first sort by his own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved; man falls deceived 
By the other first; man, therefore, shall find grace, 
The other none.”’ 

Both South and Milton seem to have regarded the angels 
as less deserving of salvation than man. But neither the 
weakness of man as originally created, nor the temptations 
to which he was exposed during the period of his proba- 
tion, nor the fact of the representation of all men in Adam, 
can give to the human race any shadow of a right to an 
atonement. 

We reason on this subject on the hypotheses which are 
furnished by revelation, and say that God was not bound 
to provide a redemption for Adam, the first transgressor. 
Created, as he was, with mature and well-developed facul- 
ties, with perfect freedom of will, and in the favor of, and 
in the enjoyment of communion with, God, the probation 
to which he was exposed was, in all respects, fair. He 
transgressed God’s commands voluntarily. His trial we 
know was fair, because God appointed it; his condemnation 
we know was just, because God pronounced it. The temp- 
tation under which he fell neither excuses nor palliates his 
guilt. He sinned under no very stringent temptation. Of 
all the trees of the garden of Eden, only one was interdicted 
to innocent man, and the fruit of that tree seems not to have 
been, more than the other fruits of Eden, fragrant, or beau- 
tiful, or luscious. Even the desire of obtaining knowledge 
through the forbidden fruit was no very powerful tempta- 
tion. ‘Temptation furnishes no excuse for sin; if it did, all 
sin is excusable, since it is all committed under the influence 
of temptation, To say that God ought to grant an atone- 
ment to man, because Adam’s probation was not passed 
in propitious circumstances, is to say that God ought to 
acknowledge the imperfection of his law and administration; 
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and to say that God had not given to man a full and fair 
probation, and therefore was obliged to give him another, 
is to charge the Most High with great imperfection. The 
provision of an atonement would not cure the defects of his 
probation, if it had any defects; it would not render just a 
trial and a condemnation which otherwise would be unjust. 
The pardon of an innocent man by the executive power 
does not render less unjust the otherwise unjust sentence 
which has been pronounced on him by a jury of his country. 
A trial under the law of God is full, fair, and final, so far as 
the justice of God is concerned. Ifa man is not fully respon- 
sible to the law, he ought not to be tried by it at all; and 
if a man is justly tried by a law, he is justly condemned by : 
it, after he has been found to have transgressed it. 

For the same reason that Adam had no right to an atone- 
ment, his posterity have no such right. They were repre- 
sented in him, and, as far as rights are concerned, they are 
identical with him. If the federal relationship of the first 
of the race to the rest of it was right, they are justly con- — 
demned, and have lost all right to the Divine favor; if this 
relationship was wrong, an atonement does not remove the 
injustice of it. 

Infidelity knows nothing of the representation in Adam. 
We therefore say to the infidel that he finds all men trans- 
eressors of the Divine law, and knows that the transgressors 
of law have no right to an atonement. 

If fallen man has a right to an atonement, so have the 
fallen angels; and as they are not so entitled, we may con- 
clude that neither is he. This argument is conducted on 
the hypothesis of the truth of revelation, but is, on that 
account, no less necessary to remove the objection of the 
infidel, which assails us in the shape of an argumentum ad 
hominem. We wish at least to show the consistency of 
what we affirm with revelation. There are, as the Scrip- 
tures inform us, spiritual beings fallen from their condition 
of primal perfection, for whom no redemption has been 
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provided. They have no just claim to an atonement; else 
they would not be reserved in chains under darkness. It 
is supposed by some that the condemnation of angels was 
more just than that of man. No distinction of that sort, 
however, can be properly made. Angels are moral beings; 
so are we. Angels sinned voluntarily; so did we. Man 
sinned under the pressure of temptation; so did the lost 
angels,—all of them certainly, except one, the first to fall. 
The rest were beset by powerful extrinsic temptation. The 
object at which all the fallen angels aimed was something 
more alluring than the fruit of Eden. The most of them 
were severely tempted from without by Lucifer, the son of 
the morning, who appeared before them as an angel of 
light, whom they had known only to revere, with whom 
they had lived in hallowed intercourse, and with whom 
they had been engaged in splendid ministries. Satan pos- 
sessed peculiar facilities for leading astray his brethren of 
the upper sky. Lost spirits might plead, as a reason for 
their receiving redemption in preference to man, that their 
nature was originally more lofty, or that man was more 
favored in his probation than they, since, if his representa- 
tive had stood a successful trial, all the millions of the 
human race would have been confirmed in bliss and holi- 
ness. Milton himself, in more places than one, expresses 
the opinion that the fallen angels were more than “‘self- 
tempted,” as, for example, where he represents the arch- 
angel Michael as saying to Satan,— 


*« How hast thou disturbed 
Heaven’s blessed peace, and into nature brought 
Misery, uncreated till the crime 
Of thy rebellion? how hast thou instilled 
Thy malice into thousands, once upright 
And faithful, now proved false ?” 


This same heroic bard ascribes the pollution of once 
spotless angels to Satan’s “contagion vile.” If God is 
bound, in justice, to provide an atonement for man, He is 
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so bound, in all cases, to remit the penalty of his violated 
law, or at least to offer the transgressor a pardon, since 
man’s probation was as favorable to him as any which 
moral beings could undergo. To affirm that God was 
bound in justice to provide an atonement for man, is to 
deny the grace of God in redemption; for that to which 
any being has a right on his own account cannot be 
regarded in any of its aspects as graciously and gratuitously 
bestowed on him. If God’s justice required the proclama- 
tion of a scheme of mercy for man, all men ought to share 
its benefits; but if God’s justice does not require it, no one 
can reasonably object to the gospel, that the glad tidings 
of salvation have been made known to a pana ci 
small portion of the human family. 

The objection is still urged, that, if the gospel be Divine, 
it ought to have made more rapid and successful progress 
in the world. It is triumphantly asked, if the gospel be 
true, why have so many of the nations of the earth 
remained unevangelized, during the many centuries which 
have elapsed since Christianity was first proclaimed? if 
justice is not bound to effect the result alluded to, why has 
not grace effected it ? 

It is a sufficient answer to this objection, that God’s 
providences, like his nature, are inscrutable to man. We 
at least must not expect to ascertain all the motives that 
move the infinite mind. 

We can, however, perceive, to no inconsiderable extent, 
the wisdom of God in the gradual diffusion of the gospel. 
We know the value of the Divine prophecies as the means 
of establishing Christian truth. The lapse of ages was 
necessary, that they might be so fulfilled as to produce in 
the minds of men the most sincere conviction of their 
heavenly source. Had the prophecies and their fulfillment 
come near to each other in point of time, to men looking 
at them from a distance it would have been difficult to tell 
whether the events had not preceded the pretended predic- 
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tions, God makes known his wisdom by the adaptation of 
means to ends. This we see in the gradual growth of the 
tree, in the gradual formation of alluvial soils, indeed in all 
the operations of material nature. So, this and other Divine 
perfections are more fully displayed by the gradual manner 
in which the gospel has been established, than they could 
have been by the instant evangelization of the world. The 
student of ancient history can perceive that the Messiah 
came “inthe fullness of the time,’ or at the period when the 
world had become fully ripe for his presence. We see the 
wisdom of God in raising up, as one of the instruments for 
diffusing the gospel, that great Macedonian power, which 
required years for its growth. God, in his providence, gave 
facility to Alexander’s rapid conquest of the deteriorated 
nations. The Macedonian kingdom was established, and 
Alexander was raised up and made great and victorious by 
Divine providence, that the Greek language might become 
spoken through many portions of the East and be the 
channel through which the knowledge of Christ’s history 
and doctrines might be communicated. God has also dis- 
played his wisdom, in connection with redemption, by 
establishing the Roman empire, which required ages in 
reaching its maturity and culmination. That empire was 
permitted to become almost universal, for the purpose of 
promoting a unity of the nations favorable to the extension 
of the religion of Christ. Since the Messiah has come, 
many distinct displays of the Divine wisdom have been 
made in the means that have been employed to prepare 
different nations for the reception of the gospel, which, so 
far as we can judge, could not have been made without 
the lapse of long periods of time. Nor must it be over- 
looked, that, in the manner in which the gospel achieves 
its conquests, God unfolds his perfections, not only to 
men, but to the inhabitants of other, perhaps of all, 
vorlds. 

God in redemption acts in accordance with all his known 
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proceedings in creation and providence; and if it can be 
said that redemption is not the work of God because its 
effects are gradually realized, it may also be said that the 
creation is not God’s work, because it has been gradually 
accomplished, and that nothing is providentially effected 
on earth that is slow in reaching its completion. 

The world was slowly organized to become the residence 
of man. The matter of the world was indeed created 
instantly, and when universal darkness covered this por- 
tion of God’s dominions God instantly illumined it, saying: 
“Let there be light: and there was light.” But the organiza- 
tion of the world, which is commonly called creation, was 
conducted gradually. Insix days God created the heavens 
and the earth; and if these six days were literal days, yet 
for God this work must be regarded as gradual. Our 
heavens and earth were organized in six days; but other 
heavens had been organized before,—the starry nebule, for 
example, whose light is just reaching us, after traveling for 
tens of thousands of years. Many regard the days of the 
creation as periods of vast and indefinite length; and if 
they were so, the organization of our solar system was 
gradually effected. It is probable that, before the six days 
of creation described by Moses, God had been for vast 
ages organizing and creating on the surface of the earth,— 
preparing it to become the residence of man. A layer of 
rocks was laid during one long period; a deposit of coal 
was made during another. God, in the creation of animals, 
seems to have worked up (to speak after the manner of 
men) with artistic effort to the creation of man. 

In providence God often employs long periods of time 
in the accomplishment of particular purposes. Providence 
is God’s upholding and governing his creation, the execu- 
tion of the laws which He gave to nature at the beginning. 
It were impious to suppose that He has retired from his 
creatures; it is unreasonable. to suppose that He has no 
part in guiding and moulding their destinies; but we must 
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believe that in Him we live and move and have our being. 
He “lives through all life,” notices the fall of a sparrow, 
_numbers the hairs of our head, arrays the lily in its virgin 
vesture, paints the flowers with their varied hues, and gives 
its splendor to the glittering firmament. He as really 
works on the earth now, in the exercise of his wisdom, 
power, and benevolence, as when at first He formed the sea 
and the dry land, the beasts of the field, the birds of the 
air, the inhabitants of the deep, and man,—the masterpiece 
of his creation. Who that has observed the processes of 
nature can doubt that God works gradually in his provi- 
dence? “For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself, first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear.” 
A tree does not attain its maturity in a day, or even ina 
single summer. The oak, that throws its giant arms to 
the storms of winter, was once an acorn; gradually has it 
risen from the ground, at one time a feeble twig, afterwards 
long towered above by other trees of the forest, until, after 
centuries of growth, it has attained its present proud pro- 
portions and majestic strength. Those tall ships, which, in 
God’s providence, spread their wings to the breeze and 
bear the commerce of nations, and sometimes pour forth 
the thunder of their artillery, shaking sea and land, had 
their germ in the little acorn. Inthe formation of a human 
government, like that of Britain for example, God employs 
long periods of time. Not suddenly, but gradually, have 
great discoveries and inventions been made, and have man- 
kind been prepared for the reception of any great practical 
truth. Civilization has proceeded with slow steps in the 
world; and God is gradually removing ignorance and 
error from every science. 

If God has employed long periods of time in accom- 
plishing his works of creation and providence, much more 
may we expect Him to do so in conducting the gospel to 
its consummation; for redemption is the greatest of his 
works, The Deity displays his perfections in calling the 
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universe into existence from nothing, in covering the earth 
with objects of beauty, in kindling the heavens into mag- 
nificent glory, in the creation of man in moral perfection, 
in the creation of the seraphim, in his march of universal 
providence; but He has made the brightest display of his 
nature in uniting justice with mercy, and combining Divinity 
with human nature, so as to elevate man to a position in 
his favor and government, such as the sinless have not 
attained. Let us not endeavor to limit the Eternal One in 
his sublimest operations within the brief circuit of a human 
life. Depend on it, that Divine religion which at first won 
millions from dark superstitions, which in a single century 
gave spiritual life to such multitudes in Asia and Europe, 
making the fragrant flower of virtue to spring up every- 
where in its path, will ultimately triumph over every 
obstacle, will challenge and receive universal homage, and, 
filling all lands with truth, mercy, and righteousness, 
will become enshrined the religion of the world. All 
political events, all the wrath and efforts of the enemies of 
the church, all the exertions of its friends,—their prayers 
and toils,—all the progress of Christian truth at home and 
in foreign lands alike, all the discoveries of science and all 
the products of genius, all the effects of winter and summer, 
all the courses of the winds and the waves of the ocean,— 
all shall combine successfully in producing the grand result, 
the universal establishment of the empire of the Son of 
God in the world. > 
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THE OBJECTION FOUNDED ON THE SALVATION OF BAD MEN, AND THE SUB- 
STITUTION OF 'THE INNOCENT FOR THE GUILTY, CONSIDERED,—(JVote, 1m 
which the imputation of the guilt of the first man to his posterity ts proved 
by the light of nature.) 


AmonG the many objections that have been brought 
against the scheme of redemption is this,—that it conflicts 
with a law which conscience exhibits, according to which 
men are justly rewarded and punished in eternity only in 
accordance with their moral deeds and character in the 
present life. It is affirmed that nothing can be more unjust 
than that men of most unstained moral reputation should 
sink into perdition, while men whose character has been 
depraved to the last degree through long life are, at the 
hour of death, forgiven by the Almighty and received into 
eternal happiness. 

We deny that the gospel in any way conflicts with the 
teachings of conscience. The conscience demands, indeed, 
a satisfaction of the Divine law; but the gospel teaches 
that a satisfaction is made for believers by the sufferings 
of Christ. The conscience demands that good works be 
presented as the basis of future happiness; but the gospel 
teaches that the good works of Christ, imputed to believers, 
are the foundation of their claim to eternal felicity. Con- 
science and experience alike teach that a holy, moral 
character insures happiness, and that without such a charac- 
ter men must be miserable; but conscience is satisfied with 
the ruin of merely moral men when informed that their 
hearts are unholy, and with the salvation of men whose 
character has been depraved, when convinced that their 
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moral natures are renewed, before their admission into 
heaven. The gospel does not set aside the Divine law; 
does not render the payment of the law’s penalty unneces- 
sary; does not dispense with the rule according to which 
moral deeds are the only passport to future happiness ; 
does not overturn the law that future happiness is deter- 
mined, as to its existence and degree, by the moral charac- 
ter of him who is the recipient of it. 

Let us examine more minutely the objection presented. 
The perdition of what are called merely moral men is 
manifestly just. Many human beings, of the. most amia- 
ble dispositions and of strict integrity, depart from the 
world without one emotion of genuine penitence, and with- 
out faith in the great atonement. We are shut up to the 
conclusion that they are lost. Is their perdition just? It 
is. No human being is excellent enough to deserve salva- 
tion. Whatever different estimates men may place on 
each other, in the sight of a God of infinite purity all men 
are unholy, guilty, and condemned. The most moral man 
on earth, who has not been renewed by grace, conveyed 
in connection with Christ’s atonement, stands a culprit 
before God’s bar, and is unfitted by his moral character 
for the felicities of heaven. He may be brave, patriotic, 
and philanthropic, but he is wanting in that piety which is 
necessary to secure the Divine complacency. His moral 
acts are destitute of merit before God, and of holiness, 
because they are not performed from a sincere desire to 
promote the Divine glory. Besides, the man whom we 
have described has willfully refused the blood-sealed par- 
don that has been offered him, preferring to stand before 
God on his own pretended merits, thus provoking the 
Most High by his presumptuous self-righteousness, and 
his proud rejection of the proffers of reconciliation through 
a Redeemer; thus trampling under foot the Son of God, 
and doing despite to the Spirit of grace. Such a man 
may be well fitted for the elegant associations of this 
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earth, but has no relish or fitness for the worship of 
heaven. | 

The transgressors of the Divine law may be pardoned 
and made happy. The objection under notice denies the 
possibility of the sinner’s pardon, and it is necessary to 
show that there is no injustice on the part of God in 
bestowing forgiveness on any transgressor. If the guilty 
are to be rewarded, in all cases, according to their personal 
merits, and pardon is impossible to man, the conclusion is 
inevitable, that all the adult population of the world will . 
perish,—a conclusion at which all human minds and hearts 
instantly revolt. From the analogy of nature we may 
derive a satisfactory argument against the objection before 
us. Men are not only permitted, but required, to pardon 
each other’s offenses. The parent often forgives the trans- 
gression of parental law. Pardons are often dispensed 
by human governments; nor have men been accustomed 
to dispute the wisdom and justice of the arrangement 
according to which this is done. Men in all ages have 
asked and expected the Divine forgiveness. The idea of 
the possibility of it may indeed have come originally by 
tradition; but that all nations accept it, and all religions 
embrace it, is very satisfactory proof that there is nothing 
in it opposed to man’s sense of justice or uncongenial to 
his conscience. Besides, God is greatly glorified in the 
bestowment of pardons on sinful men, and He is as much 
delighted Himself in the exercise of grace as in the admin- 
istration of justice. We can well imagine that the angels 
of heaven never adore'so much the infinite Majesty as 
when they behold Him imparting forgiveness to the guilty 
and consolation and enjoyment to the wretched. To debar 
the Deity from deeds of mercy which are so beautiful, and 
to deprive Him of the offered gratitude of forgiven peni- 
tents, were to limit his dominion. We are unwilling to 
relinquish a conception of God so full of loveliness as that 
of his reserving to Himself the right, in certain circum- 
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stances, of imparting forgiveness, nor is it improbable that 
those ideas of God are the most just which reflect the 
highest honor on his nature and government and render 
Him most attractive to his intelligent creatures. Remove 
from the minds of men the idea of Divine pardon, and all 
religion is removed from them; for all experience has 
assured us that men are induced to approach the Deity, to 
pray to Him, to commune with Him, only when they 
desire to offer some propitiation for their sins and hope to 
secure his forgiveness. It is equally true that men exer- 
cise repentance only when they expect their past sins to 
be obliterated from the Divine book of remembrance. 
The advocates of the opinion that the penalties of God’s 
moral laws are as inexorably executed on the personal 
violator of them as those of the laws of human health 
may indeed possess rigid moral habits, but are destitute of 
pious devotion, of the spirit of prayer, and of all that may 
be justly called religious sentiment. To say the least, rea- 
son has left this question of the possibility of forgiveness 
with God so much in doubt, that we may well listen to 
what a well-attested revelation has declared with respect 
to it, 

If God may pardon at all, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that He may justly pardon the worst offenders. To 
the Divine eye there is little real difference between the 
moral character of those whom we regard as moral and 
of those whom we consider most depraved. If God has 
no right to pardon the flagrant transgressor, He has no 
right to pardon at all; and if He has a right to forgive 
any transgressor whatever, He may choose to glorify the 
riches of his grace in the salvation of the worst. It is said 
that the opinion that God sometimes dispenses converting 
grace to very bad men during the last moments of their 
lives is adapted to produce disastrous results, by inducing 
men to continue in sin. It is, however, no objection to the 
credibility of redemption that many of its truths have been 
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perverted and abused. No truth is so sacred that human 
wickedness may not turn it to evil uses. It is much to be 
doubted whether men do become worse because they be- 
lieve that they may be pardoned after a long career of 
gross transgression. On the other hand, they who are 
looking to the gospel as their last resort are restrained, 
to some degree, by its influence, and are apt to avoid the 
excesses of iniquity into which they would otherwise run. 
It is the grace of the gospel that makes it so mighty a 
moral power inthe world; and the greater that grace 
appears, and the more desperate the cases in which it is 
manifestly exercised, the more attractive the gospel ap- 
pears,—the more it commands the attention and affections 
of men. Deprive the Christian’religion of its power to 
save the worst of men in their greatest extremity, and you 
strip it of its highest distinction and glory. Men can be 
justified before God by faith only, and faith, from its very 
nature, is an adequate instrument of justification, whether 
exercised by the most amiable and moral or by the most 
profane and wicked of the human race; whether in the 
bright morning of life or amid the gathering shades of 
life’s decay ; whether in moments of joyous healthfulness, 
or as the tenement of the soul is hastening to its dis- 
solution. 

It must here be remembered that God pardons none for 
whose sanctification He does not make ample provision. 
Every forgiven sinner is a renewed sinner, and commences, 
from the period of his forgiveness, a new and holy career. 
The sinner who is pardoned during the last moments of his 
life carries with him into eternity a renovated moral nature. 
We cannot doubt the ability of God to bestow on any human 
soul instant moral perfection. We admit, however, that 
there would seem to be no wisdom or justice in the pardon 
of a being of whose reformation there was no hope. 

The argument for the possibility of man’s forgiveness 
would not be complete if we left out of view the great 
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atonement. But God may justly omit to execute the pen- 
alty of the violated law on the believer, since that penalty 
has been paid for him in the sufferings of Christ the Re- 
deemer. It might with some show of reason be objected 
to the bestowal of a pardon by human governments, that 
when it occurs a degree of obedience is found wanting to 
the law, and its threatened punishment remains unexecuted; 
whereas, when God pardons the transgressor of his law, the 
ends of justice are as fully attained, in the vindication of the 
majesty and sanctity of that law, as though the sinner him- 
self had suffered its penalty or fully obeyed it. It is when 
we consider how ample the atonement of Christ is, that 
we see most clearly the justice of God in saving the worst 
offenders against his law." 

The whole scheme of Christianity has been objected to, 
on the ground that it would be unjust on the part of God 
to appoint or permit the innocent to suffer for the sake of 
the guilty; the possibility of a vicarious atonement for 
human guilt has been denied. The vicarious sufferings of 
Christ, it may be replied, are in analogy with much that we 
discover in nature; and the objection just indicated weighs 
as heavily against the constitution of nature as against 
Christianity itself. Butler says of such objections, “that 
they conclude altogether against God’s whole original con- 
stitution of nature, and the whole daily course of Divine 
providence in the government of the world, ze., against the 
whole scheme of theism and the whole notion of religion, 
as against Christianity. For the world is a constitution or 
system, whose parts have a mutual reference to each other; 
and there isa scheme of things gradually carrying on, called 
the course of nature, to the carrying on of which God has 
appointed us, in various ways, to contribute. And when, 
in the daily course of natural providence, it is appointed 
that innocent people should suffer for the faults of the 
guilty, this is lable to the very same objection as the 
instance we are now considering. The infinitely greater 
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importance of the appointment of Christianity, which is 
objected against, does not hinder, but it may be, as it 
plainly is, an appointment of the same kind, with what the 
world affords us daily examples of. Nay, if there were any 
force at all in the objection, it would be stronger in one 
respect against natural providence than against Christianity ; 
because under the former we are in many cases commanded, 
and even necessitated, whether we will or no, to suffer for 
the faults of others; whereas the sufferings of Christ were 
voluntary. The world’s being under the righteous govern- 
ment of God does, indeed, imply that finally, and upon the 
whole, every one shall receive according to his personal 
deserts ; and the general doctrine of the whole Scripture is 
that this shall be the completion of the Divine government. 
But during the progress, and, for aught we know, even in 
the order of the completion of this moral scheme, vicarious 
punishments may be fit, and absolutely necessary.” If we 
would account for the origin of the depravity of the human 
race, we must suppose that through the representation or 
vicarious sin of the first man, all men have become guilty. 
Infants also suffer before they become actual transgressors; 
so that the sin of another must be regarded as the cause of 
their sufferings. Children are often seen to suffer for the 
sins of their parents. Subjects often suffer for the sins 
of their governors, The best of men often undergo great 
toil, anxiety, and suffering, in relieving others, and those, 
sometimes, very bad men. In courts of justice, one man 
is’ permitted to become surety for another, and that not 
only in civil but also in criminal cases. 

It is admitted that it would not be wise and expedient 
frequently to permit a substitution of the innocent for the 
guilty ; but no man can deny that it might sometimes sub- 
serve the highest ends of justice to permit it. We can 
conceive of a monarch’s maintaining the majesty of his law 
better, in some cases, by bearing the penalty of it in his 
own person, though innocent, than by inflicting that penalty 
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on the real transgressor. We applaud the man who lays 
down his life to atone for the wrong-doing of his country. 
We admire the conduct of Codrus, who, upon being told 
that his death was necessary to his country’s safety, deter- 
mined to sacrifice, his life, and, after having sought death 
in vain by exposing himself in the fore-front of the hottest 
battles, obtained it at last at the hand of a common soldier, 
whom he, disguised in the camp, struck and provoked. 
When the city of Calais was besieged by Edward IIL., that 
English monarch consented to raise the siege, on con- 
dition that six of the principal citizens should deliver 
themselves haltered and barefoot, to be marched into the 
English camp to be put to death. St. Pierre and his son 
were the first to offer themselves, and then four others, who 
were all. accordingly conveyed into the presence of the 
conqueror. ‘This is an example of self-sacrifice, or at least 
designed vicarious suffering, which the reason and con- 
science approve. Some of the loftiest and purest acts of 
virtue performed on earth have been those of vicarious 
suffering. We cannot say that the involuntary substitution 
of an innocent man for the guilty conflicts with the Divine 
justice, since we see instances of it in nature; but we see 
more plainly that there is no injustice in permitting the 
voluntary sacrifice of one man for another, since such suffer- 
ing, besides accomplishing a general good, may so much 
ennoble and purify him who performs it. 

The idea of the innocent suffering to appease the wrath 
of the Deity towards guilty man has long and in all coun- 
tries been familiar to men; it was expressed in the propiti- 
atory sacrifices of the Jews and the heathen alike; and this 
convinces us that it receives no contradiction from the 
human reason and conscience. We do not mean that it 
convinces us that there was no injustice in the sacrifice of 
the particular heathen victims; but that it persuades us 
that the idea of substitution is not in all cases opposed to 
man’s natural sense of justice. 
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Although no other example of vicarious suffering had 
been presented in the history of the world, we cannot charge 
with injustice the substitution of the Son of God in the place 
of guilty men. God may disclose to us in the gospel new 
modes of procedure. He may perform, in his kingdom of 
grace, deeds with which we find no analogies in the king- 
dom of nature. All the ends of justice are certainly attained 
in the sufferings of Christ; sin is punished, and its evil is 
fully exhibited; the law is vindicated and honored; the 
authority of the law is re-proclaimed; men are deterred 
from transgression. God Himself well knew what would 
be the moral results of the atonement. He knew that it 
would promote the increase of holiness in his universe. 
We cannot doubt that the temporary sufferings of a being 
of infinite dignity like the Son of God are equivalent to 
all the protracted and eternal sufferings which the human 
race might have experienced in paying the penalty of the 
violated law. Christ endured voluntarily, and even joy- 
fully, the sufferings which He at first proposed, and had 
for ages meditated; and this distinguishes his from all 
other vicarious sufferings,—that He had a right to control 
his own destiny, to dispose of his own happiness,—that, as 
Divine, He had power to lay down his life and take it again. 
Christ also arose unhurt from his sufferings. Many have 
seemed to be crushed and ruined by their voluntary suffer- 
ings; “ but we see Jesus, who was made a little lower than 
the angels for the suffering of death, crowned with glory 
and honor.” Wesee the atonement producing the highest 
happiness alike of those who partake of its benefits and 
of Him who is the author of it. It is not enough for the 
objector, if he would have any influence against redemption, 
to show that the justice of it cannot be perceived by men; 
he must show, also, that it involves manifest injustice; 
and that he is unable to do. It is easy to declaim against 
Christianity,—easy to speak of the injustice of vicarious 
suffering,—easy to affirm the absurdity of supposing the 
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Deity to bear the penalty of his own law; but we must 
consider that our ideas of what is right, or expedient, or 
possible, are limited, and that to pretend to dictate to the 
eternal God about a matter so vast, awful, and infinite as 
that of redemption, were on our part the highest presump- 
tion. If men could, with any show of reason, do so, there 
are many things in God’s system of creation and providence 
to which they would prefer more violent objections than 
any which they have brought against the scheme of redemp- 
tion; no man in his senses, however, would think of doubt- 
ing the justice of the God of creation and providence. It 
is not a little remarkable that men should pretend to see 
injustice in that plan of salvation disclosed by Christ, which 
more than anything else impresses us with ideas of the 
Divine holiness, and which more than anything in nature 
is adapted to reflect the Divine attribute of justice on the 
world. In view of all that has been said, we may conclude 
that all who disbelieve the gospel justly remain under the 
Divine condemnation, and that all who embrace it are justly 
forgiven. The first are lost on account of the violation of 
Divine law; the latter are saved through the application to 
them of the Divine atonement. 

We have alluded, in this chapter, to the scriptural doc- 
trine of the regeneration and sanctification of men through 
the influence of the Spirit of God. Infidels have spoken of 
that doctrine as unreasonable, and as so, especially, because 
it conflicts with the moral agency of man. If the reason- 
ableness of the doctrine in question can be determined by 
human authority, we say that it has been embraced by the 
wisest and best men who have ever lived.~ If the moral 
effects of a doctrine can decide the question of its reason- 
ableness, we say that this doctrine conforms to reason, 
because it has produced the purest morals and piety ever 
known onearth. The belief of it has imparted to Christian 
truth its most powerful and salutary efficacy ; where it is 
denied, the gospel itself is barren and inoperative. It 
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cannot be unreasonable to think that the Father of spirits 
communes with his children. The Divine Spirit operates 
on material nature, and He does so necessarily; else He 
could not be its sovereign; nor can we conceive how He 
could be the sovereign of human minds, so as to render 
them subservient in accomplishing his purposes with respect 
to them, if He were unable to influence them. Men, for 
example poets and orators, exert, even physical nature 
exerts, an influence upon our minds and hearts; and why 
may not the infinite Ruler of the world exert such an influ- 
ence? Nor is the freedom of the human will destroyed by 
this Divine influence, any more than it is destroyed by that 
of the poet, or the orator, or physical nature. Inthe progress 
of his sanctification the Christian is influenced at every step 
by the Spirit of God; but we have reason to believe, from 
the teaching of the Scriptures, that he may resist the hal- 
lowed influence; and if that be true, his moral agency is 
manifestly not interfered with by the operations of the Divine 
Agent who sanctifies him. It is the opinion of many judi- 
cious divines, that, in the work of the soul’s regeneration, 
the influence of the Spirit of God is irresistible. That 
opinion is not, however, in conflict with any right theory 
of the moral agency of man. We cannot suppose that the 
God of holiness would ever exert his influence in rendering 
a holy nature corrupt, so that its volitions would become, 
necessarily, sinful. God cannot be the author of sin. But 
to change a corrupt into a holy nature, even by irresistible 
power, is an act not unworthy of God, and is no infringe- 
ment of the moral liberty of the creature. It is a new 
creation, and no more than man’s first creation with a holy 
nature is it a violation of his moral agency. Man indeed, 
whenever he acts, whether he sins against or whether he 
obeys God, acts voluntarily; and the power of voluntary 
action constitutes all that we know of the freedom of the 
will. 
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Note to Chapter XXTI.—\t was said in the foregoing chapter that 
‘“‘if we would account for the origin of the depravity of the human 
race, we must suppose that through the representation or the vicari- 
ous sin of the first man, all men have become guilty.’”’ Some may 
regard us as chargeable with a fetitzo principiz in using such an 
argument,—with attempting to prove the truth of revelation by taking 
for granted one of its most disputed doctrines. To show that we are 
not justly lable to the charge imagined, we shall endeavor now to 
prove that the doctrine of the representation of all mankind by one man 
is a doctrine of reason as well as of revelation; that reason confirms 
and establishes it. We do not affirm that reason was able originally to 
discover the manner of man’s apostasy and fall: on the other hand, 
the philosophers of antiquity agitated the question of the origin of 
human depravity, without receiving a gleam of light from any quarter 
on the perplexing subject: we do mean, however, that since revela- 
tion has pointed out the way in which men have become sinners, 
reason not only does not contradict the statement, but accepts it as 
the only possible solution of the question. Reason teaches us, with- 
out any aid from revelation, that all men are sinners; that they are 
deeply depraved; that they sin from the first dawn of their moral 

agency ; and that they have been sinners from a very remote period 
of time. The question is, How did men become sinners? 

1. Men are not sinners because God made them so. Reason 
teaches not only that God exists, but that He is infinitely holy, and 
that as such He cannot be the author of sin. He could not, there- 
fore, have created man in a state of sin. Man must have been pure 
when he first came from the hands of his Maker. 

2. Men have not become sinners by the mere force of evil example 
and education. Some, indeed, suppose that men are born as morally 
pure as were the first pair in Eden, and that by evil associations 
alone they become corrupt. How then has it happened that none 
have escaped the dread contamination? No example or education, 
however pure, and no separation from mankind, has ever secured 
holiness to a single human being. We know, indeed, that men are 
born with unholy moral natures; for they exhibit sinful dispositions 
before the period of moral agency, and they commit sin from the 
first period of moral agency; the first thoughts, volitions, emotions, 
and outward actions, for which they are responsible, are sinful. 

3. Men do not become sinners by mere inheritance. Some affirm 
that human depravity is sufficiently accounted for by supposing that 
we inherit from our first father a corrupt nature. Men do, certainly, 
inherit depraved dispositions: man is begotten in the moral likeness 
of his sinful sire. But the mere inheritance of a sinful nature does 
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not sufficiently account for the dark phenomenon of man’s curse. 
Why this corruption of descent? Why is human blood attainted ” 
To say that depravity comes by inheritance alone is to separate man’s 
condition from the moral law, and to ignore, to a degree, his moral 
agency: men must become corrupt in connection with moral law. 
It is to say that men have become morally corrupt without the exist- 
ence of any transgression for which they are legally responsible, and 
thus to charge God with corrupting the nature of men, or permitting 
it to become corrupt, when they were perfectly innocent, or, in other 
words, when no transgression was chargeable against them. It is to 
say that men have become corrupt without a legal trial or moral 
probation. According to the theory we are opposing, men had no 
opportunity or chance (if the word be admissible) to attain a better 
estate. It is said that we inherit from our immediate ancestors 
peculiar evil qualities. We do, indeed; but we inherit these because 
we are already accursed on account of the first transgression of the 
first man,—our moral representative. 

4. We have shown that men are corrupt, not because God made 
them so, not by the force of mere example and education, not by 
mere inheritance. Reason can conceive of but one other mode of 
accounting for the depravity of men, viz., by the representation of 
all other men in the first man; and reason must adopt that mode. It 
may be said that we did not choose our representative. We reply that 
human beings do not always choose those representatives for whose 
actions they are fully responsible. God chose for us our moral repre- 
sentative, which was better than our having chosen him for ourselves. 
Granting that the objection that we did not choose our representative 
has some weight, as it seems that it ought to have, we must accept 
the conclusion given, in the face of it, because, all things considered, 
it is the conclusion most easily reconciled with the justice, and, 
indeed, with the whole character, of God 
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THE RECORD OF MIRACLES AS AN OBJECTION TO CHRISTIANITY. 


THE alliance of miracles, in the field of physical nature, 
with redemption has been urged as an objection to it; it 
has been said that redemption cannot be true, because the 
book that discloses it contains an account of miracles which 
must be regarded as false, since miracles themselves are 
impossible. We admit that if it can be proved that 
miracles are impossible the whole of Christianity must be 
abandoned. 

The argument for the truth of the Christian religion, 
drawn from the miracles that attest it, is clear and conclu- 
sive. It is not, however, the aim of this volume to present 
that argument. Redemption can be proved without the 
‘aid of the testimony of miracles. There is no difficulty in 
supposing that God may so impress a revelation with his 
character, so impress it with himself, as to render it as 
manifestly the work of his hands as are the ocean, the 
forests, the firmament, and man. The internal evidences 
of our religion ought to satisfy every mind of its truth. It 
may be asked: Why then have miracles been performed 
and recorded? They may have been necessary to give 
currency to Christianity before the canon of the Scriptures 
was completed, or to gain for our religion a foothold in the 
world, even although the canon of the Scriptures had been 
complete at the time of their performance. Nevertheless, 
they may have ceased to be an indispensable proof of the 
Divinity of our religion. God may have chosen, and it is 
a proof of his benevolence that He has chosen, to furnish 
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us with two sufficient methods of testing his revelation. 
He has multiplied the evidences of Christianity: He has 
furnished more, much more, testimony in its favor than is 
absolutely necessary to afford an unanswerable argument 
for its truth. Our minds are directed to the subject of 
miracles at this time, simply for the purpose of answering 
the objection to the gospel drawn from their connection 
with it; and our argument for redemption would have been 
complete without any reference to them, had not the infidel 
affirmed that they are impossible and incredible, and that 
any narration of their occurrence ought to be treated as 
false. 

A miracle is a suspension of, or a departure from, the 
ordinary laws of nature, and as such it is the work of 
only Divine power. All wonderful events are not miracu- 
lous, because many of them are in accordance with the 
established order of nature. Satanic power may perform 
many wonderful things, but Satan can do nothing that is 
really miraculous. God only can work a miracle. The 
miracles which attest the truth of Christianity are not only 
really, but evedently, such as no human, or angelic, or 
Satanic power could accomplish. They prove the truth of 
revelation, since they are the testimony of God himself to 
it; for we know that God would not do violence to the 
laws of physical nature for the purpose of establishing a 
falsehood in the minds of men. 

In answer to the objection we are considering, it is 
necessary only to show that miracles cannot be disproved: 
and if they cannot be shown to be positively false, we are 
left to decide the claims of Christianity on its internal 
evidence, without any reference to them. Although mira- 
cles were not susceptible of proof, although the testimony 
to their occurrence were not conclusive to the minds of the 
present generation, still they might have occurred; and it 
is sufficient for us, so far as our general argument is con- 
cerned, to admit the possibility of them. 
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We affirm that mzracles are possible. They are certainly 
as much within the compass of Divine power as was the 
creation of the world. Omnipotence can effect anything 
that does not imply a contradiction; and we can have no 
difficulty in believing that He who enacted the laws of 
nature can repeal them, according to his sovereign pleasure. 
It seems to us also absurd to imagine that God is cut off 
from the very possibility of making any new communica- 
tion to his rational creatures. Indeed, nothing but atheism 
can consistently deny the possibility of miracles, and in the 
minds of those who do deny it there doubtless exists a 
secret disbelief not merely of the Divine providence, but of 
the Divine existence. Pantheism denies the possibility of 
miracles, but it denies also the creation, and is only a form 
of atheism. A God who cannot create and cannot destroy 
and cannot change the order of his universe is not a God; 
and a universe which the Deity cannot alter must be self- 
existent, independent, and eternal. By nothing that we 
have here said have we designed to intimate that God has 
not enacted the laws of nature, or prescribed to Himself 
rules for the conduct of his universal affairs, from which 
He does not often depart. Even Hume himself admits 
that miracles are possible, while he declares that they are 
incredible. Nota witness can be summoned from all the 
past to prove that Christ did not cure the blind, raise the 
dead, and break Himself from the fetters of the tomb. 

The objection to the alliance of miracles with redemption 
has been fully answered ; but further to show its unreason- 
ableness we shall proceed to prove that a miracle is credzle. 
It is susceptible of proof to the human understanding. Its 
credibility, as is well known, has been denied. The cele- 
brated ‘ Essay on Miracles’’ was written expressly to show 
that miraculous events do not admit of proof. A miracle 
is credible because it is possible. In the existence of any- 
thing that we can understand we may believe, on the testi- 
mony of those who themselves have seen it; and the mira- 
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cles of Christ—such as raising the dead, curing the blind, 
and stilling the sea—are things which come within the reach 
of the human understanding. If Christ performed the 
miracles ascribed to Him, they who witnessed them under- 
stood them to be facts and miracles; and if any other deed 
of like character were performed in like circumstances, the 
spectator of it would be bound to believe in it as miracu- 
lous. It is also true that a man may testify to anything 
that he has seen; and we are as much bound, in certain 
cases, to believe the testimony of witnesses to facts which 
we have not seen ourselves as we are to believe the testi- 
mony of our own senses. If miracles are themselves 
possible, a man may believe ina miracle when he witnesses 
it himself; and if the spectator of it may believe in it, he 
may’ testify to it in such a way that his testimony may 
properly produce in others a faith as strong as his own. 
Many things that have been reported to us we believe as 
fully as anything we have witnessed; for example, we no 
more doubt the existence of London and Paris than we 
doubt that we live. So much confidence have we in the 
testimony of other men, that if a number of honest and 
intelligent men were to contradict the evidence of our 
senses as to some particular facts, we would doubt it our- 
selves and accept their testimony. Things the most won- 
derful and altogether unlike anything we have witnessed 
ourselves, and some of these things the occurrences of past 
centuries, are believed by us with the utmost confidence, 
because they have been attested by men of intelligence and 
veracity. Certainly there is no fact uncontradicted by the 
testimony of our own senses, which witnesses of a certain 
kind may not induce us to believe. Lverything that ts 
possible is, in its own nature, susceptible of proof; may be 
known by being seen; and may be made known by the 
spectators of it to others. It is as natural to receive the 
testimony of others as that of our own senses; and the 
confidence men have in it is the bond of society; so that 
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if it were destroyed society itself would be thrown into 
anarchy. 

It is said that human witnesses may deceive; men often 
lie. But the senses may also deceive us; the eyes of men 
may be jaundiced; men may have optical illusions. The 
testimony of our senses in a healthy state must be believed 
in, notwithstanding their lability, in an unhealthy state, 
to deceive. So the testimony of honest men, in circum- 
stances to judge correctly of the events to which they 
testify, must be received, although men often bear testi- 
mony that is false. 

It may be said that the testimony to miracles is contra- 
dicted by other evidence. But what evidence disproves the 
miracles of Christ? They are not disproved by the evidence 
of our senses, and cannot be, for we were not present in 
Palestine eighteen hundred years ago, where and when 
they are said to have been performed. Consciousness 
offers no testimony adverse to Christ’s miracles, for mira- 
cles are not facts that belong directly to consciousness. 
It may be said, indeed, that whereas our consciousness 
may be said to teach that the same causes always produce 
the same effects, and that whereas miracles are effects dif- 
ferent from those which the same causes have usually 
produced, therefore consciousness denies miracles. It must 
be considered, however, that when a miracle takes place 
new causes are brought into operation. Direct Divine 
agency is a new cause, and we know not what other subor- 
dinate causes God may make to intervene between Himself 
and the miraculous effect. It is also true that it cannot 
be said that our reason opposes the testimony to miracles; 
for reason cannot authoritatively pronounce @ priort on the 
question of God’s giving a revelation, or the mode of his 
attesting a revelation, were He pleased to give one. Rea- 
son, however, may say thus much,—that it is probable that 
God has given a revelation to his erring and benighted crea- 
ture, man, and that it is incredible that He has not reserved 
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to Himself the power of attesting it in the most effective 
manner. 

Hume’s celebrated argument against miracles is a master- 
piece of sophistry. It has justly been called a fetztzo 
principu. In affirming that miracles are contradicted by 
experience, he takes for granted (as has been often shown) 
the very thing in dispute, viz, whether experience—that 
is, the universal experience of mankind—is opposed to 
miracles; or if by experience he means individual expe- 
rience, then is it true that experience is opposed to mira- 
cles, but only in the same way in which it is opposed to 
everything which we have not personally witnessed. If 
Hume’s argument be regarded as valid, not only is Divine 
revelation impossible, but all the wonderful events recorded 
in history, and indeed all history itself—all things that we 
have not ourselves expertenced or witnessed,—are incredi- 
ble; and his argument, in thus proving “ much too much,” 
proves indeed nothing. Celebrated lawyers have said (as, 
for example, Starkie) that if the principles involved in 
Hume’s argument were adopted, all the laws of human 
testimony, and all the courts of human justice, would be 
subverted. The skeptical essayist presents his argument 
in its strongest form when he says that it is more probable 
that they who have borne testimony to Christ’s miracles 
should have lied, than that the miracles themselves should 
have been performed, since we have known men to bear 
false testimony, but have never seen nature depart from 
her ordinary course. The same reasoning, however, would 
lead us to doubt the word of all witnesses to any extraor- 
dinary fact. We may justify our disbelief of any wonderful 
occurrence by saying, on Hume’s principles, if they be 
admissible, that it is more probable that the witnesses have 
lied than that the event has occurred, since we have often 
known men to lie, but have never seen so wonderful an 
event. We affirm, however, that it is impossible for men 
of a certain character, in certain circumstances, to lie; and 
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that a number of men of known intelligence and honesty 
should testify to facts about whose existence they could 
not be mistaken, and should seal their testimony with 
their blood, and yet should lie in giving this testimony, is 
as miraculous as any event that can well be imagined. 
The human mind, as well. as physical nature, has its laws, 
and it is a law of human nature that good and intelligent 
men never utter falsehoods with respect to anything which 
they understand, especially when the utterance of those 
falsehoods opposes all their interests. Many men do lie 
under certain temptations, but there are circumstances in 
which, if men of tried honesty and intelligence were to utter 
falsehoods, we should say that a miracle had occurred,—a 
subversion of man’s moral nature as great as any that is 
said to have occurred in the domain of physical nature. 
It is contrary to our experience,—not that some men lie, 
but that good men, or indeed that any men, deliberately 
sacrifice every worldly advantage in testifying to what they 
know to be false. Such a thing is contrary to universal 
experience; it has never occurred in the world, or, if it has, 
there is no proof of its occurrence. Hume has said that 
“no testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle unless it 
be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more miracu- 
lous than the fact which it endeavors to establish.” We 
are ready to adopt the criterion here suggested, and we 
affirm that it is less incredible that Christ has risen from 
the dead than that his twelve disciples and others have laid 
down their lives in testimony to what they knew to be 
false. If men of sound sense and unimpeached moral 
chafacter, with every motive pressing on them to persuade 
them to the utterance of truth only, may combine to im- 
pose a falsehood on the world, our confidence in all human 
testimony is destroyed, and we must be skeptical with 
respect to everything that is reported to us as having 
occurred in past ages, and as to everything that exists at 
present except what we ourselves have witnessed. A 
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miracle such as is implied in the falsehood supposed, being 
not only subversive of the laws of man’s moral nature, but 
conducive to universal skepticism, would be the greatest 
of miracles; such a thing is, however, destitute of all proof, 
and it is wholly incredible because the bare supposition of 
it asperses the wisdom, benevolence, and rectitude of God. 
The miracles of Jesus Christ, beneficent in the highest 
degree in their immediate results, and adapted to diffuse 
happiness widely throughout the human family, are worthy 
of God; but that the testimony of the best men, uttered 
in circumstances the most favorable to truth, should prove 
false, would be a malignant miracle, disastrous to human 
happiness, inasmuch as it would be destructive of that con- 
fidence among men on whose existence domestic and social 
happiness depends; it would destroy our confidence in the 
God who has so made us that we necessarily, or at least 
naturally, believe such testimony. God has sometimes 
repealed the laws of physical nature for moral purposes, 
but God never has repealed, and man never can repeal, the 
laws of our moral:nature. Hume refused to accept the 
testimony of his senses as to the existence of an external 
world, but in doing so he did violence to common sense, 
and adopted a theory which he never practiced. A man’s 
pretended incredulity in such a matter does not lead us to 
doubt that God has so constituted man that he believes in 
the existence of surrounding matter. So a man’s incredu- 
lity as to miracles does not lead us to doubt that it is the 
will of God that we should not reject, in any case, the best 
human testimony to a fact, when it is uncontradicted by 
our personal and positive experience. 

The credibility of miracles may be further argued from 
the opinion of mankind in all ages and nations. All men 
have expected or believed in direct Divine interpositions,— 
an expectation and a belief which could not have existed 
if miracles were themselves incredible. 

We aim another blow at the objection we are considering, 
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by showing that miracles are probable. Reason furnishes 
no objection against, but rather affords a presumption in 
favor of them. If man had remained in his primal inno- 
cence, it is probable that God would have given him verbal 
or written revelations. It is especially probable that God 
has given a revelation te. man as he now is,—because it is 
necessary to promote the best welfare of human society on 
earth, necessary to enlighten and relieve the mind of man 
on the subject of the eternal future, necessary to secure 
his forgiveness, and necessary to elevate his moral nature 
and prepare him for everlasting happiness. The gift of a 
revelation is itself a miracle. It is also probable that 
miracles would be employed to attest any given revelation; 
it is even supposed that a revelation could not establish 
itself without their aid. Prophecy itself is a miracle, and 
is a necessary part of a revelation as well as a necessary 
proof of it. Miracles, if not an indispensable, are certainly 
a very suitable means of attesting a revelation. If a reve- 
lation to man is probable, and miracles are necessary to 
the existence and attestation of a revelation, then are 
miracles probable. Of course we do not believe that the 
Christian miracles would be probable, unless some moral 
reason could be given for the performance of them. They 
tend, however, to promote the end of creation, which is the 
display of the Divine perfections ; and it is not strange that 
the physical universe should be made in every way subser- 
vient to the attainment of moral purposes. 

The connection of miracles with redemption constitutes 
no valid objection to it, since the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament are zrvue ; so far from being disproved, they 
are proved by the most positive and conclusive testimony. 

The writers of the New Testament are witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ. We have before us their written depo- 
sitions. The genuineness and authenticity of their writings 
have been fully proved by the evidence of contemporaneous 
writers, and that of the writers of the centuries immediately 
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succeeding their first publication. If these writings are 
forgeries, it devolves on the enemies of Christianity to 
prove that they are such; failing to do so, we must accept 
them as genuine and authentic; the evidence of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of these writings is also positive, clear, 
and satisfactory. 

Many men, having in themselves everything which is 
necessary to constitute competency in witnesses,—men of 
high intelligence, of unquestionable honesty, of the greatest 
sanctity of life,—unite in testifying that they were the spec- 
tators of the miracles of Christ,—events of such a nature 
that they could not be mistaken about them. They sacri- 
fice ease, reputation, life itself, in bearing the testimony 
referred to. Their testimony, we say, cannot be properly 
rejected. hs, 

The writers of the New Testament not merely testify to 
the miracles of Christ, but assign a sufficient reason for 
them. They declare that they were performed for the pur- 
pose of attesting a revelation from God, which is necessary 
to man, and contains the purest moral precepts, the sub- 
limest theological truth, and a plan of salvation for men. 
The reason which they assign for the performance of the 
miracles to which they testify certainly adds to their credi- 
bility as witnesses to them; the miracles themselves corre- 
spond in grandeur to the redemption which they attest. 

The number of witnesses to Christ’s miracles appears 
very large, when we include in it all whom the writers of 
the New Testament represent and appeal to as spectators 
of them. 

They who testify to the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament were either deceived themselves or designed to 
deceive others, if their testimony be not true. They were 
evidently zot deceived themselves. That Christ had stilled 
by a word the winds and the waves,—that He had restored 
sight to the blind—that He had fed thousands on a few 
loaves and little fishes,—that He had raised the dead,—and 
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that He had himself risen from the dead,—are facts about 
which these witnesses could not have been mistaken. If 
the miracles ascribed to Christ were not performed, his 
apostles were the worst of deceivers. But these apostles 
evidently had xo design to deceive others by their testimony. 
Who that reads the writings of Paul, James, and John can 
suspect them of willful deception? No writers have ever 
evinced a greater love of truth, or breathed more fervent 
desires for the moral elevation of mankind. They could | 
have had no hope of deceiving the Jewish people, and would 
never have attempted it, by declaring that Christ had per- 
formed miracles, the falsehood of which, if they were false, 
they could have so easily detected. They had nothing 
earthly to gain, and everything earthly to lose, by the testi- 
mony they bore. Who can doubt that they believed that 
Christ was the Messiah? And this they manifestly believed, 
because they supposed that He had performed the most 
stupendous miracles. The labors and sufferings of the 
apostles of Christ prove beyond a doubt their deep sincerity. 
Of the veracity of no men who have testified on earth have 
we as convincing proof. These upright men never retracted 
their testimony with respect to Christ, never contradicted 
each other, and died believing that Jesus had risen from 
the dead. Since they were neither deceived themselves, 
nor designed to deceive others, their testimony must be 
received, and our religion must be accepted as true. 

It is entirely unreasonable to suppose that, if the miracles 
of Christ had not been performed, so large a portion of the 
Jewish nation would have embraced Christianity when it 
was first proclaimed. It may be said that if these miracles 
had been performed the whole Jewish nation would have 
embraced the Christian religion. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the Jews who were contemporaneous with 
Christ and his apostles did not deny his miracles; they 
destroyed their convincing force by ascribing them to 
Satanic power. Men indeed may be so prejudiced against 
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the truth as to resist any amount of evidence that may 
be adduced in its favor. If the whole Jewish nation had 
embraced the Christian religion, the evidence of its truth 
could not be stronger than it is. In that case, the witnesses 
to the miracles would have had nothing to fear from, or to 
lose by, bearing their testimony to them, and so their credi- 
bility would be weakened ; while there would have been no 
adversaries to scrutinize the nature of the wonders which 
Christ performed, or the character of the ‘witnesses who 
attested them and the nature of their testimony. 

Although the argument for Christianity drawn from 
miracles is conclusive and overwhelming, all that we have 
desired to prove in this chapter is, that the scriptural 
account of miracles cannot be urged as an argument against 
redemption. It is enough for our present purposes to show 
that the miracles of Christ have not been disproved. 
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Ir occurs to us that it is necessary to the completion of 
the plan of this volume to consider the nature of the 
utilitarian system of philosophy,—its. unsoundness and its 
evil effects. Although some of the most devout and able 
theologians have embraced it, utilitarianism, especially in 
its grosser forms, may well be regarded as a real though 
covert attack on Christianity,—as one of the aspects of 
modern infidelity ; so unfriendly is it to exalted virtue and 
piety, so subversive is it of the moral law and all moral 
distinctions, and so unfavorable is it to a pure creed. 

According to the utilitarian system, virtue or morality is 
founded on utility or a tendency to promote happiness. 

20 
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Instead of teaching that a particular action promotes happi- 
ness because it is right, it is the doctrine of this system 
that an action is right because it tends to promote the 
interests of mankind. We shall oppose at this time chiefly 
that particular form of utilitarianism which is known as the 
selfish system; according to which men are influenced by 
self-love alone, or by an exclusive regard to their own 
happiness: we consider, however, every system that founds 
virtue on utility as false and pernicious. It is not our 
intention to discriminate closely between the various utilita- 
rian theories; for widely as Epicurus, Hobbes, Paley, and 
Bentham may differ from one another, they all have the 
same starting-point. Paley’s moral system is not the less 
selfish because he introduces into it the idea of immortality; 
perhaps it deserves a severer condemnation, because the 
author of it endeavors to unite the sanctions of eternity to 
a corrupt theory. The utilitarian system of Bentham, in 
setting forth the “greatest happiness principle,” has refer- 
ence to the whole race, and not to the individual ; still it 
makes happiness the end of all human actions, and even 
embraces the idea that man is incapable of disinterested 
benevolence. The ethical theory of Jonathan Edwards, 
contained in his tract on the Nature of True Virtue, may 
be regarded as utilitarian, making, as it does, virtue to con- 
sist in ‘benevolence to being in general;” but, as this 
theory cannot with strict propriety be called selfish, we 
oppose it no further than to say that it has given counte- 
nance to the grosser kinds of utilitarianism. Edwards’s 
tract on virtue is a posthumous publication, and would 
probably never have been published by the author himself; 
it certainly has little harmony with the other productions 
of his pen. 

It must be admitted that mankind generally are influ- 
enced chiefly by self-love; wicked human nature is greatly 
selfish. Still, man, according to his original constitution, 
is not influenced by self-love alone; nor did the Almighty 
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design that he should be: even in his fallen estate he may 
act from motives of disinterested benevolence. Self-love, 
when exercised within certain limits, is not, however, worthy 
of blame; it is one of the original active principles of the 
human soul, and the organization of man’s moral nature 
would have been incomplete without it; it may even be 
inactive to a criminal degree. It is not denied by us that 
whatever is right is also expedient or promotive of happi- 
ness in the long run; although it would be perhaps 
difficult to prove that duty and interest are, 2” every possible 
case, conjoined. What we object to is the opinion that 
actions are always right because they are expedient, and 
that they ought to be performed from no other or higher 
motive than that of their expediency. As Mackintosh has 
said: “Man may be so constituted as to approve certain 
actions without reference to their consequences; and yet 
reason may nevertheless discover that a tendency to pro- 
duce general happiness is the essential characteristic of 
such actions.” 

The utilitarian system of philosophy is no novelty, and 
has been advocated by men of eminent abilities. One of the 
earliest supporters of it known to us is Aristippus, founder 
of the Cyrenaic school in Greece, which sect derived its 
name from Cyrene, in Africa, the native city of its founder. 
As Enfield has informed us, Aristippus held the following 
opinions, viz.: that pleasure is the ultimate object of man’s 
pursuit; that it is only in subserviency to this that fame, 
friendship, or even virtue is to be desired; that all crimes 
are venial, because they are never committed but through 
the immediate impulse of passion; that nothing is just or 
unjust by nature, but by custom and laws; that the business 
of philosophers is to regulate the senses in that manner 
which will render them most productive of pleasure. The 
most distinguished advocate of the selfish system among 
the ancients was Epicurus, an Athenian of the Egean 


tribe. Enfield affirms that the philosophy of Epicurus, 
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when rescued from the misrepresentation of his adversaries, 
will be found, for the most part, consonant to reason and 
nature, and represents him as expressing the following — 
opinions, viz.: “The end of living, or the ultimate good, 
which is to be sought for its own sake, according to the 
opinion of mankind, zs happiness ; yet men, for the most 
part, fail in pursuit of the end, either because they do not 
form a right idea of the nature of happiness, or because 
they do not make use of proper means to attain it.” 
‘“Epicurus, it is true, represents pleasure as the ultimate 
end of living; but pleasure is, in his system, only another 
name for happiness.” The most distinguished advocate of 
the utilitarian system in modern times was Thomas Hobbes, 
of Malmesbury, who was born in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. He held that there is nothing simply or 
absolutely good or evil; but that good and evil are merely 
relative and conventional. Mackintosh says of him: 
‘““Many besides him have really represented se/f as the 
ultimate object of every action; but none ever so hardly 
thrust forward the selfish system in its harshest and 
coarsest shape.” Richard Cumberland, Archdeacon Paley, 
and Jeremy Bentham may be mentioned as distinguished 
utilitarians. 

Many of the most. celebrated philosophers, both of 
ancient and modern times, have regarded virtue as an 
absolute thing, and have been the advocates of the doctrine 
of disinterested benevolence. Socrates maintained that 
happiness is one but not the sole motive to virtue,—that 
virtue is to be loved for its own sake. Plato has written 
most beautifully on this subject, affirming that “what is 
becoming is good; that virtue is to be pursued only for its 
own sake; and that because it is a Divine attainment it 
cannot be taught, but is the gift of God.’ The Stoics, the 
disciples of Zeno, held that virtue is living agreeably to 
nature (which is Butler’s opinion), and gave great promi- 
nence to the moral sentiments in opposition to the selfish 
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theory. Cicero, a warm opponent of utilitarianism, in a 
passage in his book “ De Officiis,;” says: “ Though this be 
a subject which all philosophers have employed them- 
selves about (for who ever dared to assume the name 
without laying down instruction about duty ?), yet have 
some sects given such accounts of man’s happiness and 
misery as to destroy the very being of virtue and honesty ; 
for he that makes anything his chiefest good, wherein justice 
and virtue do not bear ‘a part, and sets up profit, not 
honesty, for the measure of his happiness, so long as he 
acts in conformity with his own principles, and is not over- 
ruled by the mere dictates of wisdom and humanity, can 
never do the offices of friendship, justice, or liberality ; nor 
can he be a man of courage that thinks that pain is the 
greatest evil; or of temperance, who imagines pleasure to 
be the greatest good. Which things are so plain that one 
would think they could never stand in need of dispute. 
These sects therefore, unless they are resolved to be in- 
consistent with themselves, ought wholly to abstain from 
speaking anything about virtues; nor indeed can any con- 
stant, unalterable, rational rules of them at all be given, 
unless it be by those who go on this principle,—that it is 
virtue alone, or at least that chiefly, which ought to be 
desired for its own sake. So that only the Stoics, Acade- 
mics, and Peripatetics have a right to lay down rules on this 
subject.” Among modern advocates of the doctrine of 
disinterested benevolence we find Grotius, Shaftesbury, 
Cudworth, Fénelon, Hutcheson, and Butler. As Mackin- 
tosh has said: ‘““ Hume and Smith, as well as Reid, Camp- 
bell, and Stewart, have also the merit of having avoided 
the selfish system, and of having, under whatever variety 
of representation, alike maintained the disinterested nature 
of the social affections and the supreme authority of the 
moral sentiments.” It will be discovered on inquiry that 
the preponderance of authority among philosophers, both 
ancient and modern, is greatly against the utilitarian theory. 
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It is reasonable to suppose that as the Deity has designed 
that man should accomplish various objects, He has endowed 
him with various passions and affections directed to these 
different objects; and, if this is so, we must believe that 
man is not moved by self-love alone. As God designed 
man to take care of himself and promote his own happiness, 
He has implanted in the human breast a self-regarding 
principle. The Deity, however, designed men to promote 
the welfare of their fellow-men; and we must therefore 
believe that. He has implanted within them a principle of 
benevolence having direct and ultimate reference to that 
object. Why should we attempt to resolve one of the 
principles spoken of into the other? Metaphysicians have 
only made “confusion worse confounded”’ by their extreme 
efforts after simplification, as when they attempt to resolve 
all the mental faculties into association of ideas, and all the 
moral affections into self-love; or, rather, by such efforts at 
simplification they have only obscured and confused what 
was before sufficiently plain. 

The selfish system contradicts our observation of human 
nature. We know, from what we have ourselves witnessed 
of mankind, that they are influenced by other ‘passions than 
self-love. They who, priding themselves on knowing the 
world, have suffered much from the selfishness of men and 
have become themselves very regardful of their own inter- 
ests, often scoff at the idea of disinterested benevolence ; 
but a boasted knowledge of the world it is to be remem- 
bered is often very superficial,—a knowledge of the more 
fashionable and corrupt portion of mankind,—not a knowl- 
edge of men generally, not a knowledge of human nature. 
Every man constantly witnesses exhibitions ef other passions 
than self-love. Men sometimes perform the most cruel and 
atrocious deeds without any conceivable hope of promoting 
their interests by them. Butler, in his sermons on human 
nature (which contain more true moral philosophy than 
any other uninspired volume), says: “Nothing is more 
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common than to see men give themselves to a passion or 
affection, to their known prejudice and ruin, and in direct 
contradiction to manifest and real interest and the loudest 
calls of self-love.’” We have known men who had no clear 
conviction as to a coming life abandon great temporal 
advantages for the sake of what they regarded as the right. 
Is there no disinterested patriotism in the world? Does 
the mother, when she is making every sacrifice and is 
willing to die for her child, think only of herself? We 
cannot regard that purest of natural affections, a mother’s 
love for her offspring, as entirely selfish. It may be said 
that the Christian loves the right, the patriot loves his 
country, the parent loves her child, because it is pleasurable 
to exercise the affections implied. There is, however, often 
mingled with their exercise a degree of anxiety which 
renders them no longer sources of enjoyment. Grant that 
they always impart pleasure; it is the welfare of the objects 
loved, and not the pleasure that flows from them, that is 
the motive which impels to the exercise of them. We 
could derive no pleasure from promoting the happiness of 
others, if we had not desired their happiness as an ultimate 
thing before we exerted ourselves in its behalf. It is some- 
times affirmed that men do good to others because they 
have discovered by previous experiment that their benefi- 
cence promotes their own enjoyment. The conclusion is 
not, however, inevitable, that man is exclusively selfish 
because he has the anticipation of happiness referred to; 
he may still do good without having reference chiefly to 
any succeeding pleasure. And here let us ask what 
prompts men to their first deeds of beneficence. Surely 
not an expectation of deriving enjoyment from them; for 
it could not be known previously to all experience whether 
such deeds would produce pleasure or pain. Ifa foregoing 
knowledge of the enjoyment to be derived from it were 
necessary to the performance of deeds of benevolence, no 
such deeds would ever be performed; no motive to attempt 
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them would exist. It cannot be said that the first experi- 
ment of doing good is made because some other experi- 
menter has reported that pleasure has been the result of 
his trial. A child in carrying out its benevolent instincts 
does not act on any such information or from any calcula- 
tion whatever. Who told the first benevolent experimenter 
of the pleasure of doing good? It cannot be supposed 
that the knowledge to which we allude has been transmitted 
as a tradition from generation to generation, and that all 
the generous impulses of childhood come, not from nature, 
but from calculation and education. 

Our personal consciousness contradicts the utilitarian 
theory as it is commonly received. We know that we 
ourselves perform many actions from disinterested motives. 
Every man feels that if he should see a child whom he 
had never seen before, and whom he expected never to see 
again, in danger of being run over by a vehicle in some 
crowded thoroughfare, he would rush to the rescue of that 
child if he could do so without endangering himself. The 
worst men sometimes, under the impulse of conscience, 
do right for the mere sake of doing right, and when all 
thought of outward reward, and even of the pleasures of 
an approving conscience, is absent from their minds. 

Conscience teaches us that it is not virtuous to act from 
an exclusive regard to our own interests. Consult the 
monitor within you, and from the oracle in the sanctuary 
of our humanity you will receive the speedy and emphatic 
response that it is ignoble in man, the subject of an infi- 
nitely good Governor, and the citizen of an immense com- 
monwealth, to live as though he were an isolated being, 
indifferent to the happiness of others except as it promotes 
his own, and regarding the Divinity himself as existing 
only for his convenience and enjoyment. We approve of 
ourselves most when we make sacrifices for the good of 
others; and when we have done an act of beneficence from 
mere selfish considerations, we have no complacent emo- 
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tions of conscience on account of it. The moment we 
suspect ourselves of selfish intentions in having done good 
to others when we have received credit for benevolence, 
that moment we lose our self-respect, which would not be 
the case if conscience did not teach us that we might and 
ought to have acted from disinterested motives. 

That man is capable of being moved by motives of dis- 
interested benevolence is evident from the feelings with 
which we regard the actions of others as to their disin- 
terestedness or selfishness. Those deeds which have been 
performed under the influence of self-love have ever failed 
to secure our highest approbation and applause; these are 
the deeds which men have been least likely to perpetuate 
in history and in song. It is when a man forgets himself, 
rises above his personal interest, sacrifices his rights; it is 
when he sublimely suffers, and not when he enjoys, that 
he becomes an object of moral grandeur, and assumes a 
position among the truest heroes of the world. So we 
admire Codrus; so we admire Regulus; so we give honor 
to the suffering patriot, Hampden; so we enshrine in our 
unceasing admiration the consecrated martyr. We are all 
accustomed to regard selfishness as a sordid thing, as 
rarely leading to sublime achievements, and as ever failing 
to awaken in the breast of man the purest and noblest 
sentiments that he is capable of cherishing. A man 
performs before us an act of splendid beneficence; we 
admire the act and applaud the man. Why? On account 
of his supposed generosity. We discover afterwards, 
however, that the act was prompted by selfishness, and we 
no longer admire the man, and scarcely approve the act. 
Would this change of feeling occur if men were necessarily 
selfish in all their beneficent acts? If they are so, benefi- 
cence is unworthy of admiration as a virtue. If all the acts 
which men do towards others are prompted by selfishness, 
since men do not admire selfish deeds, there are no good 
works of man to be admired,—none at least that he does for 
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the welfare of others. Or if, on the other hand, selfishness is 
at the bottom of everything, we ought not.to admire deeds 
the less because the motives to them are interested, and 
we ought to love those most who do us most good, how- 
ever selfish their motives with respect to us. 

The theory that happiness is the foundation of virtue 
(not only the grosser utilitarianism, but even that of 
Edwards, as unfolded in his book on Virtue) is false, 
because it is founded on and implies false notions of the 
Deity ; for that which has a false basis must be itself false. 
It is because men regard the Deity as exclusively benevo- 
lent that they imagine that mankind were made so as to 
act solely with a view to their happiness. God is, how- 
ever, just as well as benevolent, and has therefore made 
the right as much the object of man’s ultimate pursuit as 
the useful; and, if this be so, the desire of happiness can- 
not be the chief, much less the sole, moving power of 
human action. ‘Perhaps,’ says Butler, “an infinitely 
perfect mind may be pleased with seeing his creatures 
behave suitably with the nature which He has given them, 
to the relations in which He has placed them to each other, 
and to that in which they stand to Himself; that relation to 
Himself which, during their existence, is ever necessary, 
and which is the most important one of all. I say, an 
infinitely perfect mind may be pleased with the moral 
piety of moral agents iz and of itself, as well as upon 
account of its being essentially conducive to the happi- 
ness of his creation; or the whole end for which God 
made and thus governs the world may be utterly beyond 
the reach of our faculties. There may be somewhat in it as 
impossible for us to have any conception of as for a blind 
man to have a conception of color.” Butler says again: 
‘Some men seem to think the only character of the 
Author of nature to be that of single, absolute benevo- 
lence. This, considered as a principle of action, and infi- 
nite in degree, is a disposition to produce the greatest 
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possible happiness without regard to persons’ behavior, 
otherwise than as such regard would produce the highest 
degree of it. And supposing this to be the only character 
of God, veracity and justice in Him would be nothing but 
benevolence conducted by wisdom. Now, surely this ought 
not to be asserted unless it can be proved; for we should 
speak with cautious reverence on such a subject. There 
may possibly be creatures in the universe to whom the 
Author of nature manifests Himself under this most amia- 
ble of all characters, this of infinite, absolute benevolence, 
but He manifests Himself to us under the character of a 
righteous governor.” The truth is that man, according to 
his original constitution, was made in the image of his 
Maker, which image he ought to retain; and as God is 
benevolent, so ought man to be; and as God has a regard 
to the right for its own sake, so ought man to have. The 
theory we oppose also evidently falsifies the character 
of God, since it makes his holiness result from his happi- 
ness, instead of making his happiness flow out from his 
holiness. ‘ 

The utilitarian system involves a self-contradiction. It 
denies that there is any other foundation of moral obliga- 
tion than utility, and at the same time implies that there is 
some other. For the question recurs, Why ought men 
to do what is useful? and the answer must be, either 
because it is right in itself, or because it is the will of God, 
or because it is in accordance with the character of God; 
and either of these answers implies some other anterior 
and superior ground of moral obligation. This system 
inverts the natural order of things in making happiness 
the cause instead of the effect of virtue. The opinion that 
man is happy because he is virtuous commends itself to 
our reason; but conscience and reason alike revolt at the 
thought that a man is virtuous because he enjoys himself: 
if it were so, a bacchanalian scene might be regarded as an 
exhibition of elevated virtue. If a tendency to promote 
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enjoyment invests an object with virtue, many of the actions 
which we have been accustomed to consider indifferent 
would become positively virtuous ; in that case, good cook- 
ing would be a high act of morality, and a good cook, 
from the very nature of his occupation, would be a highly 
virtuous man. 

We now proceed, by showing the effects of the utilitarian 
system, to point out the way in which it has proved itself 
inimical to Christianity and favorable to unbelief. It will 
appear that in discussing this subject we have not turned 
aside from the path that we had prescribed to ourselves, 
and that in attacking utilitarianism, or at least the grosser 
forms of it, we are only assailing infidelity itself. 

In saying that the utilitarian system is unfavorable to 
Christianity, we do not mean that it produces any very 
serious effect on every one of its professed advocates. 
Men of the purest benevolence have, sometimes, embraced 
it; men who are accustomed to listen to the dictates of 
conscience have been known to regard all proper moral 
action as the result of cold calculations of expediency. It 
often happens that a man is better than his theory. Some 
persons advocate, with their lips, systems to which their 
understandings refuse a full assent; while others regard as 
conclusive the arguments adduced in favor of systems to 
which they never yield the credence of the heart. We are 
only speaking of the tendency and general influence of the 
corrupt theory which we are examining. It is sometimes 
necessary to watch the operation of a philosophic system 
over a wide area and through a long duration, before we 
can satisfactorily determine its character by its effects. 

The utilitarian system is unfriendly to Christianity, be- 
cause it tends to produce heretical opinions with respect to 
revealed truth, it tends to a perversion of the holy oracles. 

It produces erroneous views of the Divine nature. Origi- 
nating in part from wrong conceptions of God, it confirms 
them. Leta man believe that happiness is the foundation 
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of virtue, he will resolve all the Divine attributes into the 
one attribute of benevolence ; and thus he will deny to God 
the attribute of justice, or assign it a very inferior position 
in the Divine character. 

He who believes that man ought to act exclusively with 
reference to happiness is likely to believe that the Deity 
himself ought so to act. He maybe puzzled at the human 
wretchedness of which he is the spectator; but, unable to 
dispose of that difficulty, he flies to the future for relief, 
and affirms that all men will be completely happy in 
eternity. His theory urges him to a denial of the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. If, indeed, we believe that God is 
solely benevolent, if we deny to Him justice as a primary 
and fundamental attribute, it is difficult for us to accept 
the idea of future and everlasting retribution. 

Some theologians who have embraced the utilitarian 
system have found it necessary, that they might reconcile 
their theory with the doctrine of eternal punishment, to 
limit the power of the Deity. Finding sin, and misery as 
its inevitable consequence, to exist, they have affirmed that 
sin exists because it 1s “necessarily incidental to the best 
system of moral government;” they have affirmed that it 
is impossible for God to prevent the existence of sin and its 
everlasting consequences, without doing violence to the 
moral agency of man. Their reasoning is, that if utility be 
the foundation of moral obligation in man, it is so also in 
God; and if Divine regard for utility admits of sin and 
suffering and hell, it does so only because God cannot pre- 
vent them while man remains free. Thus (in theory) the 
Divine omnipotence is denied, and the human will is ren- 
dered independent of the Almighty ; thus God is dethroned, 
We know that the utilitarian theory has, as a matter of 
fact, been generally found in alliance with the opinion that 
sin is an incidental evil which God cannot infallibly prevent. 
Leibnitz himself furnishes, in his theology and philosophy, 
-an example of this connection. We believe that the philo- 
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-sophic and the theological opinions alluded to are the 
correlatives of each other, or that the former is the natural 
_ basis of the latter. 

Utilitarians, because their theory aims a blow at the 
Divine justice, form also erroneous ideas concerning the 
atonement. They are not apt to regard the sufferings of 
Christ as a real satisfaction to Divine justice, and as a real 
penalty paid to the Divine law; on the contrary, they are 
liable to regard those sufferings as merely dramatic, or, at 
most, as something which merely takes the place and is 
accepted in lieu of penal sufferings. We are confident that, 
although many of the advocates of the utilitarian system 
have been orthodox with respect to the atonement, the 
system itself has a tendency to produce heresy on this 
important subject. . 

Utilitarians try all the scriptural doctrines by their rule 
of expediency, and are tempted to deny any one of them 
that does not correspond with it. 

It requires no argument to show that there may be such 
a denial of the doctrines of revelation as amounts to a 
rejection of Christianity as a system; it must also be 
admitted that all heresy has a tendency to infidelity, 
although it may not actually reach it; and we are justified 
in concluding that utilitarianism is inimical to the Christian 
religion, because we know, from the reason of the case, and 
from experience alike, that it has an inherent tendency to 
engender and nurture extreme and flagrant heresies. 

The utilitarian theory is at war with Christianity, because 
it is in conflict with the scriptural command ¢o love the 
Supreme Being supremely and for his own sake. How can 
we love the Lord our God with all our mind, soul, and 
strength, if self-love is the sole motive power to all our 
actions? Had not the command referred to been so 
explicitly given by revelation, our reason would have taught 
us that the Creator has implanted in the breasts of men 
some principle or affection designed to terminate on Him- 
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self. It is impossible that men should love God supremely 
merely for the purpose of securing their own interests ; for 
we must first love God before we can desire to enjoy Him 
as our highest happiness. 

Utilitarianism has a tendency to prevent the cultivation of 
the nobler virtues, and to produce corrupt ethical rules and 
vicious habits and practices. 

The selfish system is adapted to awaken no lofty patriot- 
ism, no far-reaching philanthropy, no spirit of self-sacrifice, 
no noble moral heroism. At best it only fosters the prosaic 
virtue of prudence, since it confines a man’s attention exclu- 
sively to himself. It is said, however, that the kind of 
utilitarianism which recommends love to being in general, 
and makes the general happiness the rule of action, is emi- 
nently favorable to the cultivation of philanthropic feeling. 
So far is this from being true, experience has proved that 
it has the contrary effect. It is a significant fact that the 
infidels of France whose moral influence was so disastrous, 
whose principles led to so much cruelty and crime, were 
the active advocates of the last-named species of utilitari- 
anism. By referring every question of morality solely to 
the understanding, they undermined the principles of virtue 
and palsied those powerful motives to it which come from 
the conscience and the heart. They were induced by their 
theory to neglect the culture of those private affections 
which are the indispensable basis of a regard for the public 
good. Mere calculations of expediency in morals prevent 
the action of those internal sentiments whose free operation 
is necessary to the formation of eminent virtue. 

The philosophers of the utilitarian school have generally 
adopted loose and defective rules for the guidance of human 
conduct. Of this the celebrated Paley furnishes an example 
in what he has taught in regard to the Christian sabbath 
and religious tests; and especially when he says that it is 
lawful to utter a falsehood to any man who has no right to 
know the truth from us. No one but a utilitarian would 
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have given a precept so immoral as the last referred to: yet 
we doubt not the excellence of Dr. Paley as a man, in what- 
ever light he ought to be viewed as a moral philosopher. 

It is easy to trace the practical influence of the corrupt 
philosophy we are, opposing. It rarely fails to conduct 
multitudes who adopt it into the grossest sensuality. The 
followers of Epicurus in ancient times, although he himself 
was virtuous, were grossly licentious. Julius Ceesar, aman 
of depraved moral habits, was an Epicurean; so was the 
luxurious parasite Atticus. The disciples of the school of 
Epicurus adopted the motto, “Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry; for to-morrow. we die.” In ancient Greece and 
Rome the word Epicurean became synonymous with sen- 
sualist ; and doubtless in the present day it may be discov- 
ered that the licentious generally are disciples of the school 
of Epicurus. When men are taught that they have a right 
to pursue happiness as their ultimate end, many, finding 
their happiness in sensuality, will abandon themselves to 
the gratification of the lowest passions and appetites of their 
nature. ; ; 

Even when the adoption of the utilitarian theory does 
not produce gross sensuality, its usual result is a spirit of 
complete worldliness. It is apt to produce coarse materi- 
alism and hard secularism. It crushes out poetic emotion 
and lofty sentiment. It is emphatically ‘of the earth, 
earthy.” The mind intent solely on its own interests uses 
the means of self-advancement that lie nearest to it and are 
obvious to the senses, and thus becomes devoted entirely 
to material agencies and ends. This theory fosters that 
avarice which debases the soul and ties it down to the dust, 
that avarice which has been the great sin of our country 
and which threatens us with temporal ruin. It may encour- 
age agriculture and commerce; it may promote the progress 
of the mechanic arts; it may multiply the means and appli- 
ances of material enjoyment: but it will never make a people 
really great or truly happy; for it can never produce 
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exquisite taste, pure sentiment, or lofty virtue. Under its 
influence religion itself is valued not because it is true, not 
because it is right, not because God has enjoined it, not 
even because it may save men from eternal perdition, but 
simply on account of the national or some other temporal 
benefits it is supposed to confer. 

Utilitarianism in its best form, by directing the attention 
more to outward acts than to inward motives, almost neces- 
sarily forms a superficial moral character. It renders a 
man satisfied with his exterior, and thus engenders hypoc- 
risy. It is almost incompatible with deep devotion and the 
earnest contemplation of sacred things. It produces piety 
of that sort which is active at anniversaries and on other’ 
great public occasions, but which lags and languishes in 
the closet and at home. It leads to the adoption of 
machinery and schemes of trickery in the advancement 
of religion, which disgust men of discernment and high 
principle. Robust moral and religious character must be 
formed by some other theory. 

It must be manifest that.a system which fails to foster 
the noblest virtues, which leads to the adoption of defective 
moral rules, and which conducts to vicious practices, must 
be inimical to that Christianity whose chief and ultimate 
end is the sanctification of human nature. Besides, that 
moral system which leads men to vice, which makes them 
actually vicious, or even leaves in dormancy the best 
sentiments and affections of their souls, must, if adopted, 
incline them to infidelity. 

Utilitarianism tends, by its logical results, to the utter 
subversion of morality, It substitutes the expedient for the 
right; so that the existence of the right is altogether ignored 
and overlooked. It fails to regard virtue as a definite and 
immutable thing ; for if an action be virtuous only because 
it tends to the promotion of happiness, practically its moral 
character is entirely determined by the motive of the agent 
himself, and thus virtue itself ceases to be an objective 

ay 
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reality, and the obligation to perform it depends solely on 
the uncertain and fitful mental state of the agent, instead of 
having, as it ought to have, an independent, an immutable, 
and an eternal basis. Virtue, if not absolute, is neither 
permanent nor real. Utilitarians are apt to, if they do not 
necessarily, lose sight of all moral distinctions. It is well 
known that they deny the existence of conscience as an 
original and independent faculty, thus dethroning the arbiter 
of moral questions, It is apparent that if moral distinctions 
are annihilated the moral law is also subverted. Utilitari- 
anism does practically substitute the mere dictates of the 
understanding and ideas of expediency for the moral law. 
Robert Hall, speaking of the demoralizing effect of the 
utilitarian philosophy, says: ‘Its seeds were sown with an 
unsparing hand in France, a congenial soil, where they 
produced a thick vegetation. The consequences were soon 
felt. The fabric of society tottered to its base, the earth 
shook under their feet ; the heavens were involved in dark- 
ness, and a voice more audible than thunder called on them 
to desist. But unmoved amid the uproar of elements, un- 
dismayed by that voice which astonishes nature and appalls 
the guilty, these men continued absorbed in their calcula- 
tions. Instead of revering the judgments or confessing the 
finger of God, they only made haste (still on the principle 
of expediency) to desolate his works and destroy his image, 
as if they were apprehensive the shades of a premature 
night might fall and cover their victims.” 

That system which, besides checking the growth of 
every virtue and giving encouragement to every vice, 
destroys also all moral distinctions and subverts the moral 
law, must be regarded as, in its tendencies at least, destruc- 
tive of Christianity. To destroy the moral law is to upturn 
the very foundation of the gospel, so that it is ruined in the 
crash, 

The adoption of the utilitarian system has directly led 
some men to a rejection of the Christian religion, They 
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reason thus: virtue is founded in utility; but what is useful 
in the long run cannot be ascertained by man’s feeble, 
finite, and fallible powers; therefore virtue cannot be 
known and attained. The conclusion at which they arrive 
is, that as virtue is impossible, so is religion, _ 

If Christianity should be generally embraced, and exert 
its due and designed moral influence, false philosophy must 
be disproved and discarded. Luther effected a reformation 
with respect to the doctrine of justification: the Puritans 
of England and the Presbyterians of Scotland effected a 
reformation with respect to the sabbath: it is necessary 
now, at least in our own country, that some one should 
arise who will effect a reformation with respect to the 
moral law; who will teach men the true foundation of 
virtue, the everlasting nature of moral obligation, and the 
true meaning of the statutes of Sinai and the moral pre- 
cepts of Christ. If we would possess a pure Christianity, 
. our countrymen must be taught to be governed by prin- 
ciple, and not by mere expediency; utilitarianism must be 
banished from the land, and that philosophy which the 
Scriptures teach and approve must take its place. Under- 
standing the moral law, we may hope to understand the 
gospel. Guided by principle and in pursuit of what is 
absolutely right, we may hope to be conducted to the cross 
of Christ, to renounce a spirit criminally selfish, to hold in 
due subordination whatever is material and secular, to 
aspire after the unseen and spiritual, and to attain a genuine 
holiness of heart, without which all our philosophy and all 
our knowledge of Christianity will avail us little. Under 
the dominion of the whole truth of revelation, our lives 
will be useful and at least comparatively happy, our natures 
will be purified and perfected, our future bliss will be im- 
mortal, the God in whose hands our breath is will be 
glorified, the Saviour who has redeemed us will be admired 
in our history and in our character. 
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THE FUTURE OF REDEMPTION. 


LET us permit our thoughts to dwell for a while on the 
future of redemption in the world. The gospel promises a 
happy and glorious future to the human race. 

We must turn to the Scriptures, “the sure word of 
prophecy,” to ascertain with certainty and satisfaction what 
influence Christianity is destined to exert on the world in 
coming ages. Men may imagine and conjecture with 
respect to the future; but God only absolutely foreknows 
and can infallibly foretell it. It is gratifying to be assured 
that the inspired word has, graphically and with great - 
minuteness, depicted the future successes of the gospel. 

Never did poetry present to the human soul a lovelier 
vision than that which prophecy affords when it depicts 
the coming glories of the Redeemer’s kingdom. It is 
delightful to remember Eden ; it is still more delightful to 
anticipate the millennium. Every variety of glowing oriental 
imagery is used by inspired writers to describe the purity, 
the peacefulness, and the blessedness of Messiah’s reign 
when He shall be fully recognized as the king of nations. 
It is deeply consoling to look away from the present miseries 
and disorders of the world, and from the present imperfec- 
tions of the visible church, and revel in the prospect of a 
world purified, rectified, and made happy, and of a church 
which will reflect every line and lineament of the beautiful 
and spotless character of its Saviour. 

The prophecies of the Scriptures that relate to the future 
effects of the gospel are adapted to remove skepticism and 
increase confidence with respect to the inspiration of the 
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sacred volume: they indicate in their nature, apart from 
any consideration of their fulfillment, their origin from that 
God who knows the end from the beginning. Notwith- 
standing all that Christianity has effected for the weal of 
man, some are ready to make objection to it because it has 
effected so little: we point such persons to the pages of 
prophecy and to the future; we tell them that the gospel 
has hitherto only been opening the way for its great success; 
that its most beneficent effects are to be felt by succeeding 
generations of mankind; that all its past benefits are only 
as the scattered drops which precede, in their fall, the 
abundant shower. The very existence of these scriptural 
promises of the success of the gospel presents to our minds 
a positive argument for its truth; for that religion is surely 
sincere, and is conscious of being armed with superhuman 
strength, which so. confidently predicts for itself so signal 
a triumph over all other religions, over all earthly insti- 
tutions, and over all human hearts. 

The gospel is destined not merely to survive in the world, 
despite the number, power, and malice of its enemies, but 
to make advances and win new trophies in each succeeding 
age. It has been advancing for eighteen centuries. The 
stream of grace has seemed to be dried up in some lands 
which it once watered, but has still flowed on, and has only 
been diverted into new channels, along which it has had a 
freer flow. Firmly seated as Mohammedanism is, it is its 
fate to fall at the sound of the evangelic trumpet: the days 
of the reign of papacy, “the man of sin,’ are appointed, 
and that gigantic system of imposture and superstition 
will, as prophecy assures us, give way before the influence 
of sacred truth. The gospel will be diffused gradually and 
constantly among the heathen; every new generation of 
men will witness its fresh triumphs in the world of paganism. 
Prophecy has said of the church of Christ: “ The gentiles 
shall come to thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising. Lift up thine eyes round about, and see: all they 
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gather themselves together, they come to thee; thy sons 
shall come from far, and thy daughters shall be nursed 
at thy side. Then thou shalt see, and flow together, and 
thine heart shall fear and be enlarged; because the abun- 
dance of the sea shall be converted unto thee, the forces 
of the gentiles shall come unto thee.” 

Divine prophecy plainly teaches that the knowledge and 
love of the gospel will be universal, that Christianity will 
become the religion of the world. “ It shall come to pass 
in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it.” 
“The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” God is represented by the 
prophet Isaiah as saying, “I have sworn by myself, the 
word is gone out of my mouth in righteousness, and shall 
not return, that unto Me every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear.” Daniel says: “And the kingdom 
and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High.” Every temple in which the rites of 
Romanism have been performed, every mosque in which 
the inspiration of the false prophet has been acknowledged, 
every pagoda and every synagogue, will become a temple 
in which the Son of God shall receive adoration. On the 
hill-top, on the hill-side, in the lonely vale, and by the side 
of gentle water-courses and embosomed in the greenwood, 
in many spots of rural beauty, and in every city and village 
and hamlet round the circuit of the globe, will stand the | 
churches, which, dedicated to the Triune Jehovah, shall be 
honored by the presence of his truth and Spirit. The 
sabbath will spread its sweet light over those lands which 
are now covered with the gross darkness of heathenism ; 
and all those Christian hopes will be cherished and 
all those Christian virtues will be practiced among the 
most benighted and degraded nations, that hitherto have 
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been known only among the most enlightened and 
happy. 

The millennium, during which the religion of Christ 
shall be triumphant over all lands, will be an era of blessed- 
ness unparalleled in previous periods of the world’s history, 
such as the human imagination can scarcely picture, and 
the Christian heart longs and prays for in its moments of 
most fervid benevolence and most rapt devotion. During 
the period of the church’s glory in the world, the earth 
will probably resemble heaven as much as it will resemble 
the earth as it now exists: it will be thoroughly revolu- 
tionized and renovated in its moral aspects, and become 
invested with an almost celestial loveliness. It is foretold 
that at this period “ many shall run to and fro, and knowl- 
edge shall be increased.” In the eloquent language of 
Robert Hall, “It will be a period of remarkable illumina- 
tion, during which the light of the moon shall be as the 
light of the sun, and the light of the sun as that of seven 
days. Every useful talent will be cultivated, every art 
subservient to the interests of man improved and perfected ; 
learning will amass her stores, and genius emit her splendor, 
but the former will be displayed without ostentation, and 
the latter shine with the softened effulgence of humility and 
love.” The millennium will also be a period of great 
holiness on earth: then piety will be not only everywhere 
diffused, but more profound, more earnest, and more active, 
than it has ever yet been witnessed in the world. The 
spirit of Christ's apostles will then pervade the entire church, 
and men will no longer speak of primitive piety, but of 
that which shall then exist, as of the purest and most ardent 
character: if any insincerity shall exist in the millennial 
church, the number of the insincere will bear no comparison 
with that of the truly regenerate, in accordance with the 
inspired prophecy, “ Thy people also shall be all righteous.” 
What blessed sabbaths, what sacred sacramental seasons, 
shall then be enjoyed! with what words of thrilling and 
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almost inspired eloquence the gospel will then be preached! 
every sanctuary will be crowded with holy worshipers ; in 
every family the altar of praise and prayer will be raised; 
and every household will be soundly instructed in the 
things of Christ’s kingdom and imbued richly with the 
spirit of the Saviour’s love. Music of the sweetest sort, 
praise the noblest and purest, protracted and universal in 
its exquisite melody, like that of the morning stars when 
they sang together at the creation of the world, will ascend 
to heaven from every quarter of this redeemed and regen- 
erated sphere. : 

By means of human art and industry during the millen- 
nium, the physical aspects of the world will be greatly 
improved; sterility will be removed from every soil, and 
abundant harvests will crown every land. Nations will 
live in perfect amity with one another; either no national 
differences will exist, or the bloody arbiter will no longer 
be resorted to for the settlement of them: nations shall 
not “learn war any more.” As the natural result of this 
national amity, commerce will flourish to the utmost extent, 
and the agricultural products of each nation will be com- 
municated to every other. Storms may have gathered 
round the morning of the world, and tempests may darken 
its mid-day ; but its evening will be placid and bright as a 
fine summer evening in a temperate clime, when the winds 
are gentle, balmy, and sweet, and the sky overhead has a 
cerulean purity, and the king of day, serenely curtained and 
canopied with golden splendor, pours a mellow and benig- 
nant effulgence over grassy plains and green forests, over 
flocks on the hill-sides, and over well-constructed habita- 
tions, the homes of human affection and bliss. How long 
shall this happy condition of things continue? The Scrip- 
tures say a thousand years. Some suppose that each day 
of this thousand years stands for a year of our time; and 
according to this mode of reckoning the millennium will 
last three hundred and sixty thousand years. 
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We have seen what prophecy teaches with respect to the 
future history of redemption. From the present condition 
of the world, and from the past history and present influ- 
ence of the gospel, we may conclude, without the aid of 
Divine prophecy, that Christianity will become universally 
known and prevalent, and that it will promote vastly the 
intellectual, moral, and social improvement, and in every 
way the happiness, of the nations of the earth. We wish 
to derive from the probable future progress and success of 
the gospel an argument for the truth of redemption. Let 
it be distinctly understood that this argument is not based 
on Divine prophecy, but is derived from observation and 
reason. Let no one object that, after we have presented so 
many positive and conclusive arguments in favor of the 
Divine origin of redemption, an argument is now suggested 
which is only probable: our general argument is cumula- 
tive, and is strengthened by every additional probability 
which can be adduced in favor of the truth and Divinity of 
the gospel. 

It is strongly probable that Christianity will become the 
universal religion: the probability here indicated arises 
from a variety of considerations, which singly may not 
produce any deep conviction, but which combined may 
have great force. 

The blessings which God has long bestowed and con- 
tinues to bestow on the human race lead us to believe that 
it shall continue to receive Divine favors, and that it may 
receive greater Divine favors than have at any past period 
been bestowed upon it. If there were no evidence of 
progress in the world, still the history of God’s benefactions 
to mankind, as they are learned even apart from revelation, 
ought to forbid us to despair as to the future happiness of 
the race. Besides, there is evidence of man’s progress at 
least in the acquisition of much that is valuable; and the 
opinion is almost universal, and on that account must be 
regarded as having some foundation in reason, that a better 
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condition of things awaits the world. There has been prog- 
ress in both the useful and the ornamental arts, in science, 
in practical agriculture, in commerce, and in government. 
The inventions and discoveries of one age are transmitted 
to all succeeding ages, and the art of printing not only 
preserves, but diffuses more and more widely, all valuable 
literature. Macaulay has shown that the English nation 
has been gradually improving in its character and resources 
for two hundred years; and although some nations have 
declined, while others have increased, in excellence and 
prosperity during recent centuries, it has been long since 
discovered that each generation of mankind makes advances 
in intelligence and wealth beyond its predecessor. If it is 
the destiny of mankind to make progress in knowledge and 
in material comfort, it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will also improve in moral character: history and observa- 
tion show that the moral improvement of the race has been 
as constant and great as the intellectual and material. It 
is also certain that the world has been indebted for its pro- 
gress chiefly to the influence of the Christian religion, 
which promotes alike the material, the intellectua], and the 
moral welfare of mankind. We are compelled to believe 
in the progress or increasing and continued improvement 
of mankind, until the world shall become a scene of purity 
and happiness; we are compelled also to believe in the gen- 
eral extension and universal prevalence of Christianity, since 
that religion alone is adequate to produce the mighty and 
beneficent changes which it is the destiny of the world to 
experience. As the general belief of men in a past golden 
age points back to paradise, so the general belief of men 
as to the coming of a happier day for the human race 
points forward to the millennium, or the period when the 
gospel of Christ will universally prevail. 

Our belief that the gospel will become universally tri- 
umphant is founded in part on the expectations of all 
Christians with respect to it. It is the aim and effort of 
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the Christian church to extend itself to all lands. Mis- 
sionaries of the cross are being multiplied in all countries, 
and are everywhere enrolling converts to the faith they 
proclaim. Christianity is the only religion which men are 
diligently and zealously seeking to propagate by moral 
means; and since efforts are making to win for it votaries 
in all lands, we confidently predict for it wide success. 

We are accustomed (and with propriety) to judge the 
future from the past, and we are to consider that the 
religion whose victories are predicted is that religion which, 
taking its rise as a rivulet in Palestine, soon swelled itself 
into a mighty river, bearing down superstitions, philoso- 
phies, and political power, in its rapid and resistless course. 
The religion which, going from the cross, ascended the 
throne of the Czsars, and which diffused its influence 
through the wide world, retaining its original purity and 
reassuming its primal vigor, may well be expected to make 
manifestations of an irresistible power. That it has sur- 
vived through so much opposition, treachery, and corrup- 
tion, proves that it has within it some immortal element of 
success. The most beneficent of all religions, the best 
adapted to the conscious wants of human nature, even rea- 
son cries out that it must ultimately succeed. 

Every man, as we have already intimated, expects the 
unchristianized nations to advance in knowledge, and they 
must, as they become intelligent, perceive the inferiority 
of their religious systems as they shall be brought into 
comparison with Christianity. Our religion has always 
kept in advance of man’s developing faculties and the pro- 
gress of human science; other religions must fall behind 
these, and they must sink before advancing knowledge, 
because they are at war with it. The only alternatives left 
to the nations will be atheism and the Christian religion, 
and the instinctive religious feelings of men will lead them 
to the choice of the latter. 

The increasing power of Christian nations and their 
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acknowledged superiority in all that constitutes civiliza- 
tion will probably give to the Christian religion a respect- 
ability in the estimation of the nations which commerce is 
opening to intercourse with Christians, which will induce 
them first to investigate and then to embrace it. The 
Protestant nations are the most successful colonists, and 
Christianity is probably destined, by means of colonization 
alone, to prevail widely throughout the world. 

Let it not be supposed that the gospel can become 
triumphant unless accompanied by the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, to which it owes all its past success; but it 
is probable that the same Divine influences which have 
hitherto attended it will accompany it to the ends of the 
earth. 

It is probable, without the light of prophecy, that the uni- 
versal spread of the gospel will produce the most beneficent 
effects on the family of man. Wherever Christianity shall 
go, civilization will follow in its wake. Knowledge, cour- 
tesy, charity, every virtue, will be diffused, and men will’ 
become happy in proportion to the improvement of their 
intellectual and moral natures. It is probable that as the 
number of Christians on the earth shall increase, they will 
advance the knowledge and stimulate the piety of each 
other to an unprecedented degree, and thus all the institu- 
tions of Christian beneficence will be more numerous and 
more flourishing round the earth. It is probable that a 
greater facility of commercial intercourse will exist among 
nations professing the same faith, and that from this in- 
crease of commercial intercourse will result a general amity 
among mankind, so that the sheathed sword and the silent 
war-trumpet will be hung up in the temple of God, and 
. nations will not learn war any more. 

Few will deny that the universal religion will be the true 
one. If Christianity should become universally prevalent, 
and if it should confer on the nations of the earth all the 
blessings which prophecy promises as the result of its 
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universal extension, there will be none to doubt its power 
and excellence or to dispute its Divine origin. It is proba- 
ble that it will become universal, and that it will spread 
universal beneficence of the highest order. The Divinity 
of its origin is therefore probable. 

Let us here say that the Christian church derives great 
benefit from engaging successfully in the evangelization of 
the world. The more clear and decided the evidences of 
their religion become, the more sustaining and consoling 
that religion becomes to Christians; and the more widely 
redemption is known and prevails, the greater becomes its 
power to attest itself, and the more abundant the evidence 
of its truth. Christianity has already proved itself to be 
of God, by overcoming barriers which no human power 
could surpass, and by imparting to men and nations such 
social and personal enjoyment as no earthly philosophy, 
no human legislation, no means that man’s wisdom could 
devise or his skill employ, could ever have bestowed. But 
the power of redemption to attest itself, great as it is, may 
be greatly augmented. Every new conversion of a sinner, 
every new life distinguished by piety, every moral revolu- 
tion of a neighborhood or nation, every genuine revival 
of religion, furnishes a more effective argument for the credi- 
bility of our religion than the reasoning of our profoundest 
divines. Send abroad your evangelical missionaries; and 
as you witness the destruction of ancient superstitions, the 
diffusion of pure morals, the intellectual improvement and 
spiritual advancement of once degraded nations, accom- 
plished through the instrumentality of the published gospel, 
you will yourselves become more powerfully convinced 
that redemption is Divine; and these results of the pub- 
lished gospel will attest its Divinity to many minds hitherto 
skeptical as to its truth,—will indeed give a death-blow to 
all skepticism in lands nominally Christian. 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 
CONSIDERED.— (Vote. ) 


Ir was affirmed at the outset of this discussion that the 
Divinity of redemption being admitted or proved, the inspi- 
ration of the volume that has revealed it stands as a corol- 
lary. It is certain at least that the truth of redemption 
being established, it is no difficult*task to Pere that the 
Scriptures are inspired. 

It is a common method to make an argument for the 
truth of revelation, and from that established truth to con- 
clude that redemption is true. We reverse this order of 
reasoning for the present. We prove first that redemption 
attests its own Divine origin, and from the proved Divinity 
of redemption we conclude that the Scriptures which have 
promulged it to mankind have been produced through the 
inspiration of the Almighty. It has been argued often by 
the friends of Christianity that the existence of the moral 
law proves the inspiration of the Scriptures ; and the sound- 
ness of the argument referred to cannot be questioned. 
We say also that the inspiration of the Bible is sufficiently 
proved by this fact alone, that it first unfolded to men that 
scheme of salvation which is so necessary to man; which 
so harmonizes with all nature; which so illustrates the 
perfections and the law of God; which so corresponds 
to the condition of man and throws so much light on 
his moral character; and which has displayed such super- 
human power and produced such beneficent effects in the 
world. 

Some may deem it a matter of small importance, if 
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redemption is proved, whether the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures be admitted or denied. Truly, God has revealed to us 
no truth which in value can bear a comparison to this. | It 
is important to us, however, not to reject the authority of 
God with respect to any subject on which He has chosen 
to furnish it to us, and many things have been revealed to 
us in the holy oracles besides redemption, which, if recog- 
nized as coming from God, may greatly promote alike our 
temporal and spiritual welfare; while it is also true that if 
we should undertake to separate the plan of salvation from 
the rest of Divine revelation as worthy-alone of our entire 
confidence, we might overlook or reject some necessary 
and fundamental part of that plan itself. 

The scheme of salvation is objectively revealed in God’s 
written word. ‘There it stands inscribed as with a sunbeam, 
legible to all the generations of mankind. It was as plainly 
visible to the Christians of the apostolic age as it is to the 
church of the present day; it was understood and received 
by the first Christians in the same sense in which it is 
understood and received by us. For eighteen centuries it 
has been interpreted in the same manner by multitudes of 
men. Literature may advance, and science may make new 
attainments; but in all the revolutions of ages and the 
mutations of earthly affairs, this scheme remains the same, 
receiving no addition, submitting to no diminution. The 
revelation of it, or the statement made of it on Divine 
authority, is as perfect as the scheme itself. The provi- 
dences of God do indeed often illustrate his revelation, but 
the scheme of redemption can be developed in no other 
sense than that the application of it, in the lapse of ages, 
impresses the mind more deeply with its truth and impor- 
tance and renders more visible its provisions and parts. It 
cannot properly bea different thing, to the present or to any 
future generation of mankind, from what it was properly to 
the men who first received it, or to the Christians of the 
third or the reformers of the sixteenth century. Subsequent 
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history only throws light on it, just as it illumines, while it 
changes not, any fact which comes to us from the hills of 
antiquity. If redemption has been objectively revealed, we 
find no difficulty in believing that the whole Bible is a com- 
plete objective revelation from God. 

Before proceeding to show in what manner the truth of 
redemption proves the inspiration of the Scriptures, we 
shall show that an objective Divine revelation perfect in 
itself is not an impossible thing. In doing so we are aware 
that, so far as most of our readers are concerned, we are 
accomplishing an unnecessary task. It is certainly aston- 
ishing that any man of learning or talent should have denied 
the possibility of God’s giving to man a written revelation. 
It is presumed, however, that Morell’s theory of inspiration 
is known to most of our readers, and on some of them it 
may have exerted a pernicious influence. 

According to Morell’s theory, the reason, which he calls 
the intuitional consciousness, is, in accordance with the 
method of the transcendental German writers, distinguished 
from the understanding, and inspiration can exist only in 
the intuitional consciousness. Morell says that “ inspira- 
tion depends upon the clearness, force, and accuracy of a 
man’s religious intentions ;” that “it isa higher potency of 
a certain form of consciousness which every man to some 
degree possesses.” As merely an elevation of the intui- 
tional faculty for the reception of truth, he holds that inspi- 
ration has no connection with the other faculties of the 
human mind. He denies that Divine Providence watched 
over the composition of the Scriptures in any other sense 
than it watches over every other humanevent. He believes 
that holy men at the present day are inspired in the same 
sense in which the apostles were. He considers that an 
outward revelation “can neither give any certitude nor 
guard against any errors which an accurate thinker could 
not detect for himself.” Still, the author of the theory of 
intuitional consciousness does not wish to be numbered 
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among the enemies of Christianity, which he regards as the 
“religion which rests upon the consciousness of the redemp- 
tion of the world through Fesus Christ,’ and “as the sole 
appointed means of human recovery.’’? Whatever else 
Morell, however, may admit or believe, he certainly denies 
both the fact and the possibility of the plenary inspiration 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

If it had been simply affirmed that the whole of the 
Divine revelation cannot be understood without the illumi- 
nating influence of the Holy Spirit in the soul, we would 
have no controversy with the writer whose theory we are 
considering. The truths of salvation in their amplitude and 
consistency are only spiritually discerned, or are only per- 
ceived through a direct Divine influence on the soul. But 
this is not what Morell means when he denies the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. It is to be borne in mind that a 
book may be objectively perfect and fully inspired even 
when wholly unintelligible without the aids of the Holy 
Spirit. If it had been said merely that the inspired word 
is better understood by some classes of minds than by 
others, we would not object to the statement. Any book, 
however true a transcript of the mind of its author, may be 
understood in different degrees by men of different natural 
capacities. Nor do we object to the opinion that Providence 
may so illustrate revelation in the lapse of ages, that the 
latter may be better understood at some future day than 
it ever has been: such an opinion does not conflict with the 
theory of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures.. The 
Bible is a book which will be the better understood the 
longer it is studied. 

We do not assent to the assertion that God cannot give 
an objective. revelation to man. The onus probandi rests 
on him who makes it. We affirm that God may give 
to the world a written volume, containing religious truth 
without any admixture of error, and addressed to all man’s 
intellectual and moral nature. A man may make a book 
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which faithfully discloses his thoughts on any given subject, 
and address it to the thoughts and feelings of his fellow- 
men. A man may employ another man as his amanuensis 
in writing down his thoughts and wishes so as to make 
them intelligible to others. Why then may not God make 
known his ideas, will, and purposes through the medium 
of a book, even if He employs an amanuensis in writing 
it? God has given to man an odjective revelation through 
material nature. Can it be denied that the heavens declare 
the glory of God ?—that the existence and many of the 
perfections of the Deity are made known through the work- 
manship of his hands? It is not necessary to inquire 
whether the manifestations of God that are made in crea- 
tion and providence address the reason or the understanding, 
or both. They are a Divine revelation, and if God can 
make one objective revelation He can make another. If 
He can make stars and flowers and stones the hieroglyphics 
which make known his perfections, He can employ the letters 
which men are accustomed to use, in accomplishing the 
same purpose. No man can say that error is necessarily 
mingled with the religious revelation which nature makes, 
nor is error necessarily mingled with the revelation which 
is given in God’s written word. 

It is exceedingly probable that God would give in writing 
any new revelation which He designed for man. Books 
have been the most effective and the indispensable means 
for the elevation and improvement of the human race; 
without their influence man would never have emerged 
from a condition of barbarism, and without their influence 
he would revert to it. 

An objective revelation is necessary to mankind. God 
might indeed inspire every man as He did the-apostle Paul ; 
but the inspiration required must be something more than 
a mere brightening of the intuitional faculty; something 
must be brought from without; the fact that an atonement 
has been made is an indispensable revelation, as Morell 
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admits, and that fact could never be made known by any 
mere elevation of the reason. Whether made known to 
the understanding or to the intuitional consciousness, 
whether delivered to the mind by the immediate contact 
of the Divine Spirit or through the medium of a written 
word, that fact communicated to the soul must be regarded 
as an objective revelation, because coming from without. 
Men need other religious truth than that which exists in 
their nature,—truth coming to them from some outward 
source. This truth might indeed be found only in unwritten 
traditions and be delivered only through the human voice ; 
yet it would constitute an objective revelation. It is neces- 
sary, however, to the best preservation of revealed truth 
that it be written. Without the constant occurrence of a 
miracle, an unwritten Divine revelation could not have 
been preserved from corruption and partial extinction. 

We deny that religious truth resides only in the intui- 
tional consciousness. Why may it not reside also in the 
understanding? The fact is that God’s word is addressed 
to every portion of man’s nature, intellectual and moral,— 
to his reason, understanding, conscience, and affections. 
Religion is designed to reach and pervade the whole soul 
of man. We know, however, that men’s consciences and 
affections are often reached, influenced, and elevated by 
addresses made to their understandings; and we know no 
reason why they may not be controlled and purified by an 
inspired word, even were it addressed exclusively or mainly 
to the logical faculty. Although the word of God is 
addressed to all man’s faculties and feelings, it is never- 
theless probable that truth originally delivered only to the 
understanding by means of a written revelation might be 
afterwards conveyed to every portion of the soul by the 
Holy Spirit, so as to produce the highest sanctification ; or 
even ifthe inspired truth itself remained in the understand- 
ing alone, its effects might permeate the entire soul. 

We have thus far shown that Morell’s theory of inspira- 
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tion is false, inasmuch as it denies the possibility of an 
objective revelation ; and in doing so we have accomplished 
what we designed as preliminary to our argument for the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, to be derived from the truth 
of redemption. We will, however, digress so far from our 
main purpose as to present some further objections to 
Morell’s theory of the “ intuitional consciousness.” 

It is unreasonable to suppose, as Morell would lead us 
to think, that God requires us to believe only so much of 
his word as our minds, whether through the reason or 
the understanding, are able perfectly to understand and 
to verify. ‘It is much more reasonable to suppose that a 
Divine revelation would contain many things altogether 
mysterious and many things entirely new. Faith must 
receive many Divine truths about whose existence reason 
can never determine. Reason may indeed reject a pre- 
tended Divine revelation which is palpably opposed to its 
intuitions ; but there are many things disclosed in the word 
of God which are entirely beyond the range of human 
reason, so that it can neither contradict nor confirm them. 

It is unreasonable to think, as Morell’s theory requires 
us, that God has given to mana revelation full of imper- 
fections and falsehoods. Such a revelation is unworthy of 
God. Besides, such a revelation would be inadequate to 
rectify the powers and purify the affections of the soul; 
man needs pure, undefiled truth with which to effect his 
moral recovery. 

If Morell’s theory is true, every man is left to construct 
a religion for himself; for the “intuitional faculty’ leads 
no two men to agree with regard to a system of religious 
truth. We cannot suppose that God permits men to reject 
any portion of the Scriptures they may choose to think 
unworthy of revelation. It cannot be that men are justified 
in deriving from the Holy Scriptures faiths differing as 
widely from one another as paganism differs from the most 
perfect orthodoxy. 
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If all men may be inspired in the sense in which St. John 
and St. Paul were inspired, we may have new religious 
volumes as binding on our consciences as the Scriptures 
themselves; we may have a new religion; indeed, a new 
religion, equally authoritative as the Christian, may take its 
rise with each succeeding generation. Nor is that all. If 
the best men of modern times are inspired, the writings of 
Baxter, Leighton, Edwards, and Doddridge bind our con- 
sciences as authoritatively as the Bible. 

Morell’s theory is useless to us, because we are unable 
to determine what are the religious intuitions of men. We 
know not where to look for a statement of them. The 
writers of different ages and the different writers of the same 
age disagree with each other on this subject. If each 
man is left to himself to determine as to the nature of the 
intuitions, men’s systems of faith must become almost infi- 
nitely diversified. We admit that there are intuitions as to 
which men universally agree: they are given as the starting- 
points of knowledge; but their number ts limited, and they 
are not sufficient to furnish us any such religion as we need. 

If it should be proved that the intuitional consciousness 
is the only proper arbiter of religious questions, we say that 
then it is able to pronounce on the question of inspiration ; 
then it may decide whether the Scriptures are partially or 
entirely inspired, and whether they are wholly uninspired; 
and we say, further, that then it has decided in our favor. 
Shall it be said that this is a guestion of fact, that does not 
properly come before the reason for decision? We reply 
that the existence of the atonement is a question of fact, 
which Morell admits that the intuitional consciousness has 
settled. The brightened intuitional consciousness of the 
world, or the reason most fitted to receive religious truth, 
has been found among the eminently pious in the Christian 
church; and they have unanimously held that all the Scrip- 
tures are a revelation from God; or, in other words, they 
have believed in their plenary inspiration. 
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The understanding is a fit tribunal before which to try 
the question of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. 
It is fully competent to decide these two questions, whether 
the writers of the Scriptures claimed to be inspired, and 
whether they wrought miracles in attestation of the truth of 
their utterances. These writers declare that their writings 
_and the Scriptures of the Old Testament were inspired, and 
they wrought miracles to prove what they said. This isa 
subject on which an intelligent jury may decide; and the 
two facts alluded to being proved, the plenary inspiration 
of the Scriptures is established. 

If Morell’s theory is true, we have no inspired word, no 
infallible rule of faith and practice, no competent guardian 
of morals, no sufficient light to lead us to heaven. 

Many of the objections that have been urged against the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, and which we regard 
as weighing equally against the whole of Christianity, 
have been answered in another part of this volume. Let 
us for our convenience notice here a few other objections 
of the same kind. 

It has been said that palpable mistakes have been dis- 
covered in the Bible. We reply in general that what seem 
to be contradictions in narratives of the same events are not 
such, but are easily reconcilable after a little investigation 
and study. Wedo not deny that there are some verbal 
inaccuracies in our version of the Bible and in the originals 
from which it was translated. These errors have occurred 
in transcribing the holy oracles, and may be classed with 
the typographical. As the Hebrews and Greeks used letters 
for figures, where numbers are concerned mistakes in tran- 
scription are easily made. It is unreasonable to demand, 
-as a condition of our receiving a revelation, that God’s 
providence should so watch over his word as to prevent all 
verbal errors—even such as do not alter its general sense 
—from sliding into it. This we will say: God’s providence 
has so watched and protected his written word that, often 
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as it has been transcribed, no error has ever crept into it 
sufficient to alter materially any important historical fact, or 
to change the sense of a single doctrine or of a single rule 
of practice: more than this God has not promised and it 
were unreasonable to expect. 

It is idle to say that we ought not to regard the Bible as 
inspired, because it seems to us to contain many things 
unworthy of being revealed from heaven, or so unimportant 
in themselves as not to have needed inspiration in their 
deliverance. We are very indifferent judges as to what it 
was best for God to reveal; and we are not able to deter- 
mine that anything which is made known in the Scriptures 
is unimportant. The very scriptural fact that seems to 
us most trivial may be necessary to the salvation of our 
neighbor,—may be even an indispensable link in the chain 
of evidence by which he is bound to a belief in revelation. 
What is unnecessary to the moral welfare of the men 
of the present age may have been indispensable to the 
spiritual illumination of men of past generations. Facts 
are recorded in the Scriptures from which men of preceding 
ages have derived little or no benefit, which are probably 
‘designed for the advantage of future generations of mankind. 
Some imagine that they could so prune the Bible as to 
improve it; but surely such a work has never been attempted 
with any degree of success, _ What portion of it is it, of 
which we would be willingly deprived? Not its moral 
precepts, for they are the most perfect which the human 
imagination could conceive or the human conscience con- 
template ; not its doctrinal parts, for they are the nutriment 
of our spiritual being; not its historical portions, for they 
are the delight of childhood and the comfort of age. Its 
theology, philosophy, and poetry, its histories and its pro- 
phecies, are all indispensable to us. It is worthy of notice 
that for the most part the men who have most violently 
rejected the idea of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures 
have not objected so much to their historical facts or ethical 
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teachings as to the doctrines they unfold in connection with 
the subject of human redemption; they have generally denied 
the reality of the atonement and the doctrine of justification 
by faith only, through the Redeemer’s merits. Once induce 
a man to perceive the Divine origin of the plan of salvation, 
and to understand that plan in its fullness, and we feel confi- 
dent that he will see the word of God so radiant throughout 
with evangelic truth that he will no longer doubt the 
inspiration of the whole of it. 

It has been objected to the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
that the writers of them have different styles of composition, 
and retain and manifest their individuality in their varying 
styles. The critic can indeed easily distinguish the classic 
style of Luke from the Hebraic style of Matthew; in the 
gospel and epistles of John we discover a gentleness and a 
philosophic spirit which are peculiar to the man who wrote 
them; Paul, in almost every page that he has written, has 
given evidence of the logical character of mind which he 
certainly possessed ; David, the sweet psalmist, writes with 
the enthusiasm of the poet, and in every sentence which he 
has written gives proof of a nature deeply emotional ; Solo- 
mon has written like a man of extensive learning accus- 
tomed to profound reflection ; Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
all the prophets have each a style easily distinguishable 
from that of the others. It is thought by some, however, 
that God ought to have one unvarying style in which to 
speak to the beings to whom He reveals his will. 

In reply to the objection just stated, it may be said that 
if it deserves any consideration at all it proves that none 
of the Scriptures are inspired, and that they fail to teach 
authoritatively even the doctrine of redemption; for that 
doctrine can be understood only by comparing together 
what several inspired writers of different styles have written. 
It is a more conclusive answer to this objection, that God 
has no peculiar language or style, and that from the neces- 
sity of the case some human language or languages must 
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be employed as the vehicle of a Divine revelation to man; 
that it was expedient that a number of men should be 
employed as the instruments of communicating God’s will 
to the human race; and that it was evidently best to leave 
these men to write in the style most easy and natural to 
them. 

The different styles of inspired writers prove the authen- 
ticity, and to a degree the genuineness, of the writings 
themselves; and we know how important to the proof of 
the inspiration of these writings is the evidence which shows 
that they are authentic and genuine. Thus we see that 
God has permitted inspired men to use the language most 
natural to them, that He might furnish to men of alk gene- 
rations the proof that He has given a revelation to man. 

The Bible is a much more intelligible book to men gen- 
erally than it would have been if it had been written in one 
undeviating style. If that one style had been the very best 
possible to man, it would have suited a large number of 
minds less than some other style that might have been 
adopted. Some need for their instruction an argument; 
others need a mere statement ; while to some minds nothing 
is impressive which is not conveyed to them in the language 
of poetry. In our sacred Scriptures every reader will find 
Divine truth, of the highest importance, uttered to him in 
the very connection and the very language which are best 
adapted to the peculiarities of his mental constitution. 

A variety of styles of composition is delightful to every 
reader; and the Bible derives much of its charm from this 
variety. In some moods of mind we wish to read the simple 
and beautiful narratives of the Pentateuch; at other times 
we delight to contemplate the sublime imagery of the book 
of Job, or to wander amid pastoral scenes with the sweet 
singer of Israel, or to soar with Isaiah, or to weep with 
Jeremiah, or to be wrapped in gloomy grandeur with Ezekiel 
and Habakkuk. At one time our minds are prepared to 
follow the close and complicated reasoning of Paul; and at 
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another time they are ready to receive the fervid exhorta- 
tions of Peter and James. God has given a variety to the 
Scriptures, as He has to nature around us, which is not one 
extended grassy plain, but which presents to our vision— 
here a grain-covered field and there a green forest, on one 
side a valley and on another side a hill, in one direction 
variegated dry land and in another direction an expanse of 
water. It is not reasonable to object that God has made 
his word, as He has made nature, varied and beautiful for 
the enjoyment of his creatures. Over hill and valley and 
streamlet, over all the earth far as the eye can reach, He 
diffuses the sweet sunlight; and over all the variegated 
pages of his written word He has poured the more benign 
effulgence of redemption. 


Note to the foregoing Chapter.—lIt is an interesting question whether 
the Bible contains all the inspired books, and no others. No question 
has been more satisfactorily answered. Our limits do not allow us 
to discuss at large the subject of the canon of the Scriptures; but we 
affirm that any man who will trouble himself to make the investiga- 
tion will find the most ample authority for receiving all the books, 
and those only, which Protestant churches receive, as inspired. The 
genuineness of writings can be determined only by the testimony of 
men who have lived near the time at which they were written. Thus 
we know that Cicero wrote De Senectute and that Milton wrote 
Paradise Lost. The genuineness of any of the received writings of 
Cicero and of any author of antiquity, or of Milton and any of the 
English authors of the seventeenth century, is not established on better 
authority than that which supports the genuineness of the whole 
Bible. As to the canon of the Old Testament, the evidence is ample 
that it embraces all, and only, the inspired books that were written 
before the time of Christ. The Saviour and his apostles recognized 
the Jewish canon, as it existed in their time, as perfect and complete. 
Had any other than genuine books of inspiration been introduced 
into it, they would have exposed and denounced the fraud. We know 
also that the Jewish canon, in the time of Christ and his apostles, was 
identical with our Old Testament Scriptures. We know it from the 
testimony of Jewish writers who lived about the same time, the. most 
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conspicuous of whom is Josephus; from the testimony of early Chris- 
tian writers ; from the testimony of the Jews of all ages, among whom 
there has been no diversity of opinion on this subject. Whenever 
the writings of the New Testament may have been collected, we know 
that they were a// written and a// recognized as inspired at a very 
early period of the church. The very earliest Christian fathers, some 
of whom were the contemporaries of the apostles, make reference to 
or quote nearly all the books that are contained in the New Testa- 
ment. Writers immediately succeeding them, as Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, allude to nearly all the parts 
of the New Testament, and to some to which the fathers of the first 
century have not referred. In the writers of the third and fourth 
centuries are found catalogues of the books of the New Testament, 
nearly all of which precisely correspond with our canon. Jerome, at 
an early period, made a version of the New Testament, which con- 
tained all the books which we recognize as genuine, and none besides. 
We trust that we have said enough to show the manner in which the 
genuineness of the writings of the Old and New Testaments may be 
ascertained; and for further information we must refer the reader to 
those works which have been expressly and elaborately written on 
the canon of the Scriptures. 

Have the Scriptures been corrupted in the lapse of ages? Some 
have pretended to believe that they have been so altered that we 
cannot regard them with the reverence which we would feel for them 
if they had come fresh from the hand of God. No book has been so 
little altered in its transmission from generation to generation as the 
Bible. Literal errors and some interpolations have been made in it; 
but these, besides being easily detected, are of no real importance, 
That the Jewish Scriptures have not been corrupted we know from 
the vigilance with which the Jews watched over them; from the cor- 
respondence of the different versions of them with the original; from 
the implied testimony of Christ and his apostles ; and from the testi- 
mony of Christian writers from the earliest period of the church. 
Christians and Jews have had identically the same Hebrew Scrip- 
tures ever since the origin of Christianity. We know also that the 
Scriptures of the New Testament have not been corrupted, If they 
have been corrupted at all, no man can tell when, how, or where, 
History furnishes no evidence of any material alteration of them. 
On the other hand, we know from the abundant quotations from the 
New Testament in the writings of the early fathers of the church, that 
the sacred text has maintained its integrity. The same facts and 
truths which we derive from all the Scriptures were also derived from 
them by the Christian writers of the first four centuries. There have 
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existed from the beginning of the Christian era different religious 
sects or parties in the church, all appealing to the Scriptures as the 
arbiter of their peculiar opinions, who have watched over the sacred 
record to preserve it from corruption, and who would have reported 
and condemned any mutilation of it. Christians at an early period 
became scattered over the earth, carrying with them copies of the 
Scriptures, which could not have been altered all in the same way. 
Translations of the New Testament were early made into different 
languages. Manuscripts of the New Testament have been found, 
which date back to within a few centuries of the time at which its 
books were first written. All these copies, versions, and manuscripts, 
brought from different parts of the earth, substantially agree,—a thing 
impossible on the hypothesis that the sacred text has been corrupted. 
The unity and coherency of the Scriptures also prove to us that they 
have undergone no material alteration. 
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THE PLENARY INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES PROVED BY THE TRUTH 
OF REDEMPTION, 


WE proceed now to show in what manner the truth of 
redemption proves the inspiration of the Scriptures. Our 
argument on this subject shall be simple and brief. 

If redemption be Divine, Christ the Redeemer must be 
a person of undeviating integrity, so that everything that 
He has uttered must be infallibly true. Now, Christ has 
most distinctly affirmed the inspiration of the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. It is true also that He promised the 
gift of inspiration to his chosen disciples, and gave an 
intimation that the same gift would be imparted to other 
ministers in the early church. Redemption proves the 
veracity of Christ; Christ’s veracity proves the inspiration 
of the Scriptures. 

If redemption be D®vine, the veracity of Christ’s apostles 
and of other writers of the New Testament must be regarded 
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as unimpeachable; for they were chosen to unfold to the 
world the doctrine of redemption, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that Christ would choose for such a purpose only 
men of sound intelligence and lofty virtue, whose testimony 
on any subject would be worthy of credence. It is alto- 
gether unreasonable to think that God has employed, to 
communicate the most sacred and important truth ever 
revealed to the world, a set of men who are not credible 
witnesses on every subject on which they have testified, 
and who cannot be trusted as to what they affirm of the 
extent to which they have been inspired. The writers of 
the New Testament have declared that they were inspired 
to write all that they have written, and their testimony in 
the case must be accepted as conclusive. 

So large a portion of the Scriptures has a connection 
with the scheme of redemption, that if we concede the 
Divine authority of any of it we must believe that the 
entire volume is inspired. From the first chapter of Genesis 
to the last verse in the Apocalypse, we find facts and truths 
having a direct bearing on the great question of human 
salvation. It is almost impossible for us to determine what 
portion of the holy record has not a bearing on that ques- 
tion. In the New Testament every chapter is employed 
either in stating the momentous doctrine of redemption, or 
in proving its Divine source and power, or in exhibiting its 
effects, or in inculcating the moral duties which it implies. 
In the writings of the Old Testament also Christ is every- 
where visible. Prophecies in regard to Him pervade the 
book,—prophecies of whose inspiration no reasonable man 
can entertain a doubt, which have proved their Divine 
source by their minute fulfillment. It is natural to think 
that God, designing human redemption,‘would inspire men 
to foretell the fact, and that He would not permit predic- 
tions to be made with respect to it about whose accuracy 
and inspiration there could exist any reasonable doubt. If 
the prophecies of the Old Testament with regard to Christ 
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are inspired, the different books that contain them must be 
received as inspired throughout; because we know that 
the men who wrote them were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
These books, let it be remembered, constitute by far the 
largest portion of the Jewish Scriptures. The moral law 
as revealed by Moses proves its own inspiration; it also has 
a close and intimate connection with redemption, is intro- 
ductory to it, and on that account must be received as 
inspired. The Levitical law—the ceremonial law of the 
Jews—is manifestly typical and prophetic of the gospel, is 
in fact the gospel, only in disguise; and for that reason its 
inspiration ought not to be doubted. The history contained 
in the Jewish Scriptures was necessary to the disclosure of 
redemption. It was necessary that the relationship of the 
first man to his posterity, and an account of his fall, should 
be recorded, that men might perceive the necessity of an 
atonement and understand the relationship sustained to us 
by the Redeemer. A large portion of the Jewish Scriptures 
has respect to the genealogy of the Saviour, which it was 
necessary to preserve distinctly, in order to show that He 
was a lineal descendant of Adam, and that He might be 
identified in various ways, at his coming, as the true 
Messiah. If the books referred to were necessarily in part 
inspired, that the fulfillment of the prophecies with respect 
to the Messiah might be clear, must we not conclude that 
they were wholly inspired? Shall we adopt the opinion 
that the writers were inspired to write a portion of these 
books, and uninspired when they wrote the rest of them ? 
To prove that any portion of the historic books is uninspired 
were to throw a doubt on the inspiration of the whole of 
them. Here let us say that it is generally supposed that 
the writings of the Old Testament were necessary to impress 
the idea of redemption on the minds of men of earlier gen- 
erations, but that they are unnecessary for that purpose so 
far as we of this age are concerned. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the Jewish Scriptures are indispensable to the 
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perfect unfolding of the scheme of redemption, even at the 
present day. 

Redemption is certainly made known in our sacred 
Scriptures, and uninspired men could not have revealed it. 
We cannot believe that God would permit false opinions 
and untrue history to be mingled with his pure revelation, 
—to exist side by side with a revealed fact of the very 
highest importance, in a volume which He has designed for 
the illumination and salvation of the world. Error and 
folly would receive from such an alliance a dignity and 
plausibility with which infinite truth and wisdom would 
not permit them to be invested; while the plan of mercy 
would lose a portion, if not of its sanctity, at least of its 
respectability in the sight of men. 
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